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Would you turn your back 





on a wounded Soldier ? 


You think you wouldn't ... you don’t mean to... 

But unless you are giving every precious min- 
ute of your time .. . every ounce of strength that 
you can spare ... towards helping win this war as 
a civilian, you are letting down those soldiers who 
are sacrificing lives to win it for you. 

What you are asked to give up isn’t much com- 
pared with what they're giving up. The extra work 
you undertake is small compared with the gigan- 
tic effort they are making. But to a wounded sol- 
dier, what you do can mean the difference between 
life and death. 


You make the choice. 


Contributed by the Magazine Publishers of America E VERY Cl VIL IA N A FIG HTE " 


Loox Arounp You! Pick your war activity—and 


into it! In your local Citizens Service Cor)s or Dé 
fense Council there is something for evcry ™" 


woman and child to do. If no such groups exist! 
your community, help to organize them. Write! 
this magazine for free booklet, “You and the War 
telling what you can do to help defeat the 
Find your job—and give it all you've got 
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LET’S LAUGH 





The clever remarks that children 
make are a source of pleasure to all 
jfus. Do you know an amusing one? 
Send it to us, and, if it is published, 
we will mail you a check for one 
jollar. All items should be typed 
»¢ written in ink. Be sure to sign 
vourown first name. Address: Let’s 
Laugh, THE INSTRUCTOR, Edi- 
rial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


“Paul,” called his mother, “tell Daddy 
be sure to take the ration books with 
Paul, to Daddy: “Mother says don’t 
reet our something-to-eat books.” 


FANNIE HEATH 
Westville, South Carolina 


Loren and Pudgy went out walking in 
e park. Some toadstools were 
ng the path. 


said to her brother, 


growing 


Pudyy “Look at 


toadstools.” 


They walked farther and Loren said, 
Hey, Pudgy, look at the little frog 
irs!” 
H. Marie Friock 
Bowdle, South Dakota 


Five-year-old Peter, in the first grade, 
«is doing simple addition problems on 
ne blackboard at home. He wrote the 
sure 8 with another 8 below it, drew a 
x beneath and then wrote the figure 6 
aderneath the line. 
etplexedly at the numbers. 
His mother, observing him, 
rouble. 

Peter answered, “Now 8 and 8 are 16 
d there’s the 6 but 
ww to write the 


He stood looking 


asked the 


1 don’t remember 
‘teen. ” 
Lesuie B. Harvey 


Clinton, Massachusetts 


The teacher did not want to disturb 
the other classes at work, so asked 
t pupils to walk down to the school- 
rd as quietly as mice. 
Suddenly one child yelled, 
When questioned by the teacher he 
“Il wanted to see what the 
vould do when the cat came along.” 


she 


Meow. 


mice 


Esse WHITNEY 
New York, N.Y. 


Carol, aged four, had heard people 
about ceiling prices. 
One day, while visiting at her grand- 





t's, she inquired, at the dinner ta- 
» Wi hat is ceiling?” 
Her aunt said, “The top of this room 
call ed the ceiling.” 

Carol quickly patted the top of her 


‘ad and said, “This is my ceiling.” 


4 & 


MINNIE ROSEBOOM 


Girard, Kansas 


itel <a 

Little Jean was visiting at her grand- 
ther s They went calling on a 
“ghbor whose dog’s name was Pepper. 


nouse, 


he way home, Grandmother asked 
“an what the dog’s name was. There 
4% no answer for a while. Then sud- 
Jean said, “Oh, I remember—-the 
$S name was Salt.” 
Betry JANE OLIver 


Colquitt, Georgia 
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Dickie, aged four, was walking along 
the garden path with his little sister, 
Joan. His mother was hoeing onions. 

Dickie said to his sister, “Do you know 
how to eat onions?” 

Joan did not answer. 

Dickie, in an important manner, 
tinued, “You take a little bite of onion, 
and then a bite of bread and butter— 
then hurry and drink water!” 


H. IkRpNe SNAVELY 
Jonestown, Pennsylvania 


con 


One morning five-year-old Joseph 
climbed up on the piano bench and start 
ed banging the piano keys. After several 
turned to his mother 
said, “It’s no Mother. I want to 
play “God Bless America’ but this piano 


doesn’t know it!” 


minutes he and 


use, 


IntNE L. Berry 


New York, N.Y. 


Bobby’s talking 
puns. One of the older members 
teasingly, 
what a pun is.” 


Little 
about 


family were 


said, “Bobby, you don’t know 


“I do, 
A pun is what you eat a hamburger 
between Tia 


Little Bobby promptly replied, 
too. 


May CHAPMAN 


Columbus, Indiana 


Marilyn, a fifth-grader, was 


science report. 


giving a 
She held up a picture of 
a bar magnet and asked whether anyone 


knew what the letters N and § on it 
represented, 
Jerry, a first-grader, raised his hand, 


he answered. 


Marte McRoperrts 


Princeton, Illinois 


“Nited States!” 


Billie, aged six, was very happy to find 
he had a new baby sister. 

The child 
boy! Now, 
pound of sugar, can’t we? 


joyfully, “Oh, 
Mother, we can get another 


exclaimed 


Onemna HaRMON 
Seymour, Texas 


The Sunday School class was coloring 
pictures. Four-year-old Betty Jean had 
scribbled over the entire surface of her 
picture with crayons. 

Her teacher suggested that if she took 
more time and colored the picture neatly 
it would look prettier. 

Betty Jean replied, like to color it 
this way, because when I get away from 
it, it looks powerful!” 

EvITH BUTTERFILLD 
Mitchell, South Dakota 


Little Johnny, at school one morning, 
was telling about his father’s horses. He 


said, “Our horses were always kicking 
and biting each other, but my daddy 
fixed them. He put a big ‘politician’ 


(partition) between them.” 


ALBRECHT 
Minnesota 


FLORENCE 
Norwood, 


Contributions for this column 
cannot be acknowledged, nor can 
they be returned if we are unable 
to use them. 
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Save time and transportation cost by 


ordering your educational from this 


Test 


lishers are 


tests 


office. publications of leading pub- 
A twenty-four hour shipment service is 
featured. 
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for new Catalogue and Price 
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UNIVERSITY OF 


VERMONT 


Burlington-on-Lake Champlain 


SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 6 to AUG. 14 


Liberal Arts and Education. Courses 
for superintendents, principals, teach- 
ers. Fine Arts) and Instrumental 
Music. Demonstration schools, Kn- 
tertainment and recreational program 
appropriuite to wartime conditions 


Iustrated) Bulletin, Write 





—S Director of Summer Session, 
| Burlington, Vermont. 

| ACCELERATED PROGRAM 
= June 7 to September 23 





Graduate and undergraduate courses in | 


TEACHERS 
STUDENTS 
LIBRARIES 
Need This Book ! 


Special 


$432 


POSTPAID 


SOUTH 
Li I HBORS 





For the first time « book that really cove 


ers Mexico, Central America, South 
America, and the West Indies. Timely 
new material on the traditions, histery 


and growth of our neighbors to the 
South. Provides background for intelli- 
gent understanding of their problems, 
and our policies for friendly relations, 
trade expansion, etc. New maps, numer- 
ous pictures and extensive bibliography 
lend to its usefulness. 


With our country spending millions on our 


good neighbor policy, no teacher, student 
or library can afford to be without this 
timely and comprehensive book. Many 


schools use it as a social study text in the 
upper grades and junior high school level. 
For a limited time only we offer this reg 


ular $1.60 seller for only $1.32 
Write for special price for 
purchase. Clip coupon and 
money order or check today! 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO. { 
1257 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


postpaid. 
class group 
mail with 





I enclose $1.32 for which please rush book. Cj 
Please send further information regarding book: 
“Our Southern Neighbors.” (J 

Name 

Address 
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and extensive curriculum for teach 

promotional credit, 
proved methods of presentation. 
with Chicago's many 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, 


ER SCHOOL 


ERS-—JUNE 23 to JULY 30 
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new ideas in education, and ap- 
in Chicago you can combine prof- 
(Bulletin upon request.) 
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CHICAGO 
Our Service is 
Nationwide 





School sdminiatrators in al! the atates from Maine to California ia. 
clusive are requesting that we recommend teachers to them for 
their teac bing staffs. We are interested in further registration of 
teachers, both experienced and inexperienced, who have in mind 
contir sued advancement in the teaching { Member of N.A.T.A,. 


Address: 1200-10 Steger Bidg., 28 E. hae Bivd.., 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Once : 


irollment, a member always a member 
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|Memo FROM THE EDITOR 





ol, 


Vacation NOTE 





The way in which you spend 
your summer vacation is up 
to you, but vacation travel 
is under the observant eye 
of the Office of Defense 
Transportation. Some _ prac- 
tical suggestions from the 
Director, Joseph B. Eastman. 
are to be found on page 6. 
Read them carefully and do 
your part in co-operating in 
the job that the ODT has set 
N.Y. | for itself. namely, keeping 
the way clear for the rapid 
Rep and efficient transportation 
ncis og | of materials and men. 


Ses 


In THIS war-controlled world the close of school. summer fun, and many 
other things that have been a regular part of our lives take on a new as- 
pect. In fact they are so different that we must work out a changed pat- 
tern for the vacation months ahead. But no matter how you may spend 
the summer. no matter how long the time to September looks right now, 
the first days of school are sure to arrive with amazing rapidity. So T want 
to give you some idea of the help you can count on having from every 
issue of THE INstructToR during the next school year. 


The various new departments and features that have made their appear- 
ance in THE INsTRUCTOR this year will be continued. And new ones will 
be added! Our miniature reproductions of famous paintings in full 
color, about which so many of you have written enthusiastically, will be 
included each month. Our aviation and our nutrition departments, both 
of such timely interest, will occupy important space in each issue. 
“Teaching the Three R’s” will keep reminding you of successful ways to 
handle these fundamental subjects. “Teaching the Arts” will bring you 
constructive help and suggestions on creative writing, appreciation, dra- 
matics, and art work, including modeling, painting. and drawing. 


A new department, making its bow in the September issue, will deal with 
the special problems of children. Such important subjects as the shy 
child, the slow learner, the handicapped child, the antisocial, the idle, 
the backward, and the neurotic child will be discussed. On these pages 
we hope to give you help in solving some vital teaching problems. 


There will, of course, be the usual amount of space devoted to handwork, 
posters, and seasonal suggestions of this type . . . to program material, 
including plays, recitations, choral readings, and music . . . to seatwork 
and tests . . . to units of work . . . to Your Counselor Service . . . to 
the Help-One-Another Club . . . to the YOU You Can Be .. . to all 
kinds of material useful in developing vital experiences in the lives of 
your pupils and tuned to the problems of a world at war. 


Remember that THe INsrructor. with its practical ready-to-use material. 
is prepared to do its part, now as always, in making your next school year 
an easier and an even more successful one. Write me concerning ways 
in which the magazine can be of greater service to you. And, most im- 
portant of all, come back to school enthusiastic and ready to do your 
share on the Home Front, in your all-important job of educating children 
for a full and happy life in a world at peace. 


Polbn Mildhad) (dw 


Editor, THe INstrRUCTOR 
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HOW TO USE THE HANDWORK 





| @€ A BREE SOLDIER 


4 a —— 


Pages ‘T} i!) poster on page 30 will in 
30,37 
ere 


children and the 


{ t younger 
one on page 37, the older ones, Children 
like to put a V in everything these days 
Why not let them work off their enthu 
siasm on a poster? As the children ex 
press their ideas, the teacher may 


rprised it the many thing which mean 


icrihtee and sharing to them 


Make the \ the 


poster ind fill in with smaller objects ind 


import int th mewn the 


' , 
draw the linn 


people. Some will like to 

ot the V even wider than this one. The 
heavy black words, Be a Brave Soldicr, 
hold the V down in the design. Lhe 
words, Fal blood That 1 Good for Yor : 
balance the bottom of the poster. The 
stvle of the heavy black letters is excel 
lent tor free brush strokes with a brus! 


which is not too small 


.> ! 
I he lettering on Pace ’ wil mispr 


the children in fifth and sixth gradk 


who have 1 hi hy tandard in wantin tie 


lettering to look neat and finished They 


will enjoy this way of making the smal 


ittention 


ind the ov il 


letters a, b, and do Call their 


to the small cross on the 
they notice the desien 
black 


black, in’ the 


Oo Be that 


efleect 


sure 


secured by letters on white 


ind white letters on samc 


poste r. 


The children will like to draw Unck 


Sam's hat in perspective, a shown 


“—" HERE is a fine idea for children 


to tollow It can be used both for 


instruction ind for mere amusement, 


Groups of children whose mothers are 


at work in war industries could be shown 
how to make these brownie heads. Thu 
many a long hour would be pleasantly 
occupied not only for the children but 
for the one in charge 


hildren mav have dith 
chains like the 


them too ported 


Very young 


' 
culty in drawing ones pK 


tured. They wall mak 


make them bulge too much. — Have 

children draw the head like a ctr 
le Then add two lines for a neck 
LVen six-year olds can do this 


After the brownies have been tinished 


iccording to the directions, start the chil 


lren on the way to having tun with 


em. With a little 


oe shown how 


mnstruction thes can 


to make up tanciful sto 


their 


ries, and this exercise of imagina 

tions ll } , i wrie . tl 

tions Will be Of experience for them 
\ departure from making trays ot 


1 1 } 
wood like those on this page is to use « 


1 preture the same 
under the 


174 is the xlass and paste 


near the edge so that past 


spots will be covered by the 
, } \ 
te cardboard under the 


frame. Then 


prcture and 


tinish the back neatly and firmly so the 


tray Will be secure, ihe glass can easily 


be washed with a damp cloth. Lf wast 


pieces Of glass are used, frames will have 
to be made to f 

Making a trav offers a wonderful op 
portunity to have design tit a shape. 


Some of these 


uggestions may help 
1. It the tray is round, it is interesting 


| 


” ; 
to make all of the lines in the design 


, : 
round to follow the contour. 


>. If the tray is long and narrow, let 
the design follow the shape of the tray 
3. Allover designs are interesting. 


IN THIS ISSUE 





JESSIE TODD 


Su pe rvisor of Ari, 
Sc bool, 


of Chicago 


University Elementary 


University 


es IF THE children have enjoyed a 


| 
picnic, they may like to write let 


ters to relatives in service and illustrate 
! 
them. Perhaps something very interest 
ng happened at the picnic. It may have 
been a glorious Arizona sunset on the des 
ert before a picnic under the star This 
! 1 ’ ’ 
could be illustrated with colored pencil 
better than crayons for this purpose for 


sun with rays 


\ big 


across the 


points are sh irper). 


ilmost paper will be 


1 fim decoration. Someone May Wits 


Does this cactus look familiar to you? 
1 drew it as well as | could, for [ knew 
that you would like to look at it when 
you were at sea. 
Another might prefer to writ story 
ibout a pieme and illustrate ut Hers 
idea about a moose seen by three pi 
eKers, at unset Alo > came 2 mother 
TVDCOMISE Sh Wi ithouetted iwainst 
rilhant sky Then baby moose ap 
peared from the bushes near a little lake 
he mother taught him to swim. Soon 


nse frightened them into the water an 


they swam off This mav call to mind 

other pictures to write about. 

“ ANIMALS cur out of stiff card 
board or wood must be simple in 

design like the ox on this paxe All un 


, 
necessary details must be omitted to 
make the shape easy for a child to cut 
out with his tools, 


children like to 


Yond nvent cames 
perhaps one with many animal shapes i 
it, aS a pre, a it, a dog, a rooster, and 
cow, Such games often prove more 
musing than do expensive ones. 


linv animals thus cut from wood wil 


» children to get the idea of inventing 
shapes to De modeled of clay, 


Page CHILDREN who study 
36 


times are 


colonia 
ibout sen 
Chey 


carriages and 


CNTMUSLASTHE 


brodering designs in cross-stitch, 


gy 
, , , ' 

ike to design old-fashioned 
, , ‘ 

people with parasols, and embroider then 


eae, > ; 
with black thread on white coarse linen 


lt the tinished piece tramed in a nar 


w shiny wood trame, it makes an 


- 
tractive Wa decoration Tor a virls roon 


Some girls like to make simple cross 
stitch patterns on towels. Dish towels 
nay have cups and saucers teapots, of 

ind forks in the design Guest 
owels may have tloral designs, initial 
other appropriate motuts 

\y rls Whe earn sewing school Wi 
think of many uses f ss-stitch. Th 


bottoms of checkered pinatfores or sport 


, 
skirts are examples. Napkin rings may 
, 


Mm made from finely checKed vzingham, 


ind starched stift 


sees \l ANY . vildren, espe’ ally be TS. 
tke to draw dials. Here ts an 
opportunity to draw several kinds. 


, Z ' 
make the compass on page 39, draw the 

aaa ies : 
circle and $60 degrees 


divide into 


tollows. Pur rero in the circumterencs 
the top, in the position of the N 
Mark 180 


n the opposite side of the cir 


haltway betwee 
180, and 27 


90. Divide the 


cle trom the zero, 90 


' 
the 0 and the 0 opposite the 


circle fourths and 


into 


then into twelfths. Mark the degrces as 


shown. Then mark the smaller divisions 


Draw the other dials in a similar manner 


to make 





Before Vacation Begins 


| ARRANGE FOR 
AN EASY START NEXT FALL 
| * 
| Naturally you are looking forward to your vacation—and 
rightly so. But won’t you enjoy that vacation more if yoy 
have everything possible arranged so that your work next 
fall will start off smoothly? 


One of the most positive helps in that direction is your 
professional magazine THE INSTRUCTOR, and now is the 
time to make sure that it will be on hand when you return 
to school in September. 


That is all there 
is to it, and you can have it out of the way in two or 
But prompt action is important. 


Just fill in and mail the coupon on page 5. 
three minutes. As a 
result of wartime restrictions on paper, only those whose 
names are on our list of subscribers can be sure of having 
THE INSTRUCTOR regularly. 
your name is on that list for next year. 


Make certain today that 


You Can Also Save Money 


By ordering your other magazines at special 
club prices with THE INSTRUCTOR you can 
A few are listed 
here and we shall be glad to quote prices on 
any other magazine combinations you desire. 


make worth-while savings. 


Notice particularly the Special Combinations. 


Price Price Price Prue 
1 Year $ $3.00 McCALL’S MAGAZINE G REDBOOK 
THE INSTRUCTOR , Years ) 5.00 NATURE MAGAZINE (10 nos.) ) 27 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 3.00 PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 29 
AMERICAN GIRL 1.80 THE PATHFINDER 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE G COLLIER’S — POPULAR MECHANICS 
CHILD LIFE 2.25 
CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES 3.00 PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
CHILDREN’S PLAY MATE 1.40 READER'S DIGEST 
COLLIER’S G WOMAN’‘S HOME COMP 4.00 SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE (10 nos 
CORRECT ENGLISH (10 nos 2.00 WEE WISDOM 
ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE 2.2 WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION G 
JUNIOR ARTS G ACTIVITIES 2.75 AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
SPECIAL COMBINATIONS 
THE INSTRUCTOR AMERICAN CHILDHOOD $5.50 
THE INSTRUCTOR CHILD LIFE 5.25 
THE INSTRUCTOR CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES 5.50 
THE INSTRUCTOR THE GRADE TEACHER 5.50 
THE INSTRUCTOR JUNICR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 5.50 


PAGE 5 FOR A LIST OF | 
TEACHING AIDS, AND NOTICE | 
SAVINGS MADE BY ORDERING | 


| THEM WITH THE INSTRUCTOR. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y: 


USE THIS COUPON TODAY! 
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TEACHING AIDS | 


at Special Prices to 
INSTRUCTOR Subscribers 


(REGULAR PRICE $1.00 EACH) 


jesigns for ROOM DECORATIONS $§.80 
sheets of designs in hecto- 
graph ink, 812” x 11”, 32-page 
Manual, all in portfolio. 

the HANDCRAFT BOOK 80 
Things to Draw, Paint, or Make. 

80 pp., 9%” x 1254”, strong pa- 
per covers. 

HECTOGRAPHED SEATWORK 80 
For Primary Grades, 157 exer- 
cises on 75 separate sheets ready 
to hectograph, 8-page Teacher’s 
Manual, all in heavy envelope. 

sYMBOLS of DEMOCRACY Posters .80 
10 photographic posters, on fine 
bristol, 10” x 15”, showing build- 
ings and objects associated with 
our Democracy, in portfolio. 

SYMBOLS of FREEDOM Posters’ .80 
10 photographic posters, on fine 
bristol, 10” x 13”. Liberty Bell, 

Mt. Vernon, and other subjects 
closely related to the freedom 
of our country, in portfolio. 


(00D AMERICAN” Citizenship .80 
Posters. 10 posters, devoted to 
American ideals, 10” x 13”, on 
heavy stock in five colors, in 
portfolio. 

CONSTITUTION POSTERS 80 


10 posters, 10” x 15”, on heavy 
colored stock, in portfolio. 

(00D MANNERS Posters 80 
20 amusing posters presenting 
good manners at home, at school. 
and on the street, 10” x 13”, on 
heavy stock in five colors, in 
portfolio, 

HEALTH and SAFETY Posters 80 
20 posters devoted to points on 
Health and Safety every pupil 
should know, 10” x 13”, on heavy 
stock in five colors, in portfolio. 

PROGRAM SELECTIONS 80 
For All the Year, 128 pp., 9%” 

x 12%,”, in strong paper covers. 
Completely indexed. 

tHYTHM BAND BOOK 80 
48 pp., 954” x 12%4”, 58 complete 
scores and much helpful informa- 
tion, strong paper covers. 

STORIES to Read or Tell 80 
128 pp., 9%” x 12%”, strong pa- 
per covers. Completely indexed. 


vlect the titles you desire and 
nwlude them on this coupon with 
our order for THE INSTRUCTOR. 


r—-—-—-———— 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, N.Y. 
{new 
enter } 
renewal 


INSTRUCTOR 


Ple: ase sub- 


my 
scription to THE 


to begin with the 


sue for 
1 year at $3.00 
2 years at $5.00 


Please add to this subscription at 
the special combination prices the 
followi ing Teaching Aids and other 
Magazines. (See page 4.) 


1 enclose payment in full. 
I enclose postdated check pay- 
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" 
| 
| 
E 





able October 5, 1943. 
I will pay October 5, 1945. 
Send invoice. 
Nay 
P.O. ss 
State 
L Ju 43 


eee eee el 
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THE 


CHILDREN’S CORNER «x. 





THIS department is devoted to verse written by children. 
each child composes in class as an assignment, or 


whole. 


Assignments should not be given out in advance. 


y a] 
~~ Uy) 


Co 


Send only 
written by the class as a 
Contributions must be sent 


verse that 


terse 


by the teacher with a letter from her giving the name and address of the school 


and the name and grade of the child. 
under which the verse was written. 
should bear the child’s name and school, 
tions for The Children’s Corner to: 


and the teacher's name. 


The letter should also state the conditions 


Use 


which 


Address contribu- 


a separate sheet for each verse, 


The Children’s Corner 


THE 


Trier MILKMAN 

The milkman comes each day; 

That’s how he earns his pay. 

He brings us good sweet milk 

That's white and soft as silk. 
Pupus of Grape 1A° 

Public School 125, Woodside, N.Y 

Frances M. K. Garmize, Teacher 

Tue Huckster’s Sone 

Listen to the huckster’s song; 

It seems so very, very long. 

This is the way he always sings, 

As along the street his cart he brings. 

I have very good potatoes, 

Or would you like to try tomatoes. 

] have some luscious berries, 

And I know you'd like my cherries 


Come and buy, come and buy! 
It not, why! why! why! 
Parricia Kine, 4th) Grade 


Dunn School, Eugene, Oregon 
JtANNE Dotan, Teacher 


INsrRuctoR, Dansville, 


N.Y. 


RAIN 
I like to hear the rain bouncing on a 
roof, 
But I wouldn’t like it if it wasn’t water 
proof! 
Grade 
Juan Ca 


Paut Oyama, 7th 
Public School, 
Calif. 
CLuLLa L. 


San pistrano, 


Teacher 


BRUBAKER, 


OLv GLorRY 


A cannon roared from the vessel afar, 


Striking our mast and breaking the 
spar-— 
She fluttered gaily with blood-stained 


bar, 
With a hero’s dying bravery. 
Our crew put up a valiant fight, 
But their man o° war struck with might; 
She stayed with our ship in its sinking 


plight— 
Like a hero dying bravely. 

Jimhre Grisworp, &¢h Grade 
Plainview School, Shamrock, Texas 
Dessie K. McCay, Teacher 








2 WHY ( 
| ETIQUETTE 
? 





How to Develop Good Manners in Grades 5-8 


Do you teach etiquette in any grade 
from five to eight? If so, this col- 
umn is for you, a regular feature on 
the problems of the ten-to-fourteen- 
year age group. We should be glad 
to have you tell us how you are 
handling problems of etiquette, and 
what you would like to see included 
here. Address: Why Etiquette? 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial De- 
partment, Dansville, N.Y. 


GRACIOUSNESS 


HELEN M. WALTERMIRE 
Formerly, Teacher, Chatham No. 5 


School, Fast Chatham, New York 
GRACIOUS person is one who is kind 

| fh and courteous at all times. Those 
who are truly gracious try to make oth- 
ers happy always. 
to study and practice gracious living. 

1. Make a list of words which 
describe the gracious person. 

2. List all the ways you can think of 


to practice graciousness in your home. 
3. Make a series of posters to show 


Here are some ways 


best 


correct behavior in public places. 


4. From newspapers and magazines, 


collect stories about politeness. 
5. Give a simple party in your school 


room, practicing all the graciousness ana 


charm of which you are capable, with 
out overdoing it. 
6. Have a class discussion on “Gra- 


cious manners as a business asset.” 

7. In short scenes, dramatize two-way 
telephone conversations, the correct way 
to make introductions, what to say to 
your hostess on arriving at and leaving 
a party, gracious participation in 
other social activities. 

8. Think for a moment of your own 
manners. Then list points that you wish 
to correct during your summer vacation. 
Do any of the following apply to you? 

a4) Be on time for meals and eat the 
food placed before you. 

b) Be gay and happy but not loud. 

c) Never make fun of anyone. 

d) Talk of things which are of inter 
est to cthers. 

¢) Co-operate with others in work and 
play, 


and 


and be sportsmanlike. 


Readers will be glad to know that 
this department is to be continued 
in our fall issues. 














do Rockies 


THE for ado OF COLORADO 
Announces 


CHANGE OF DATE 
FOR 1943 


Because of the war-training program, the non- 
war program of the Summer Session will cone 
sist of one eight-week period, instead of two 
five-week terms as formerly. 


Term Begins: July 1, 1943 


Courses in Art, Biology, Business, Chemistry, 
Classical and Modern Languages, Education, 
Engineering, English, Geology and Geography, 
History, Home Economics, Journalism, Law, 
Mathematics, Music, Nursing, Pharmacy, Phil- 
osophy, Physics, Psychology, Social Sciences, 
and Physical Education. 

Opportunities for acceleration of programs. 
The University is located in the foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains. Hiking, week-end out- 
ings, and mountain climbing can be enjoyed 
without the use of an automobile. 


Special features include Foreign Language 
Houses, University Theater, Organ Recitals, 
Concerts, and Lectures dealing with America 
and World Crisis. 










BOVLDER, COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. T.) 
Please send complete information 
regarding the Summer Session. 


Name 
St. and No. 
City and State____ 














APPLICATION $ 4 .00 
30 PHOTOS *] v 


Finest real photo copies, size 2'4x3'%, 
double weight, silk finish 
Made from any photo or print. Money 
returned if not satisfied, 

returned unharmed. Prorapt 


OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn 


fiitional € College of Cducalion 


TEACHERS ARE IN GREAT DEMAND 


not glossy 


Oriyvina 


Service 








Full program of preparation for teaching. Flementary 
grades, kindergarten, nursery school and child curecenters 
Children's demonstration school and observation center 
Special summer classes. Located on Chicago's lovel 

North Shore near lake. B. Ef. degree conferred (4 years), 
also 3-year diploma, 2-year certificate and l-year course 


for college graduates. Write for list of successful alumnae 
National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres Box 314.6, EVANSTON, ILL. 





American Hospital School of Nursing 
3-yrs., fully accredited; high school graduate (18-50), 
financial aid, For information, 
Director, Nursing Education, 856 Irving Park Blvd., Chicago 


— 400 GAMES 


FOR SCHOOL, HOME AND PLAYGROUND 


no tuition, write 








WANT good play “ 
There are 400 of them in this book. in 


to suil 


some gumes to 


need gumes for 
singing 
teaching games. for any school grade. 
Price. postpaid: $1.50; 
ordered with THe 


F.A.OWEN PUB. CO., DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


variety every 


outdoors and indoors. games, 


only $1.20 when 
INSTRUCTOR. 
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Guideposts 


for Your Summer Vacation 
* 


What about your well-earned vacation after a school year full of 
extra duties? Of course vacations are important, to both the wel- 
fare of the worker and the successful waging of total war. But 
you won’t have “vacation as usual.” You'll plan it to fit into the 
whole picture of America today. Many teachers are asking what 
to do, where to go, how best to spend their vacation time this year. 
Perhaps the following suggestions will help you to make your plans. 





1. PLAN TO WORK FOR VICTORY 


Use part of your vacation in working for 


Victory—in a defense plant, on a farm, any- 
where your common sense tells you that you 
will be useful. And don’t consider it time 
lost from your vacation—a change is as good 
as a rest, any way you look at it! 


2. SUMMER SCHOOL FOR EDUCATION 
AND RECREATION 

Teachers will register at summer schools in 
the United States, in Canada, in Mexico. If 
they are to carry on the work of education 
now and in the postwar world, it is impor- 
tant for them to be adequately prepared. 
There is real refreshment in being a student 
again, in meeting new persons, and in broad- 
ening one’s horizon. 


3. SUMMER RELAXATION 

Spend a certain part of your summer vaca- 
tion in rest, relaxation, and play; there is no 
quicker way to restore frayed nerves. Con- 
serve your health and energy with the kind 
of vacation which will refresh you most in 
preparation for the weeks to come. 


4. A WORD TO THE WISE 


No one needs to tell you to use your very 
best judgment in planning your vacation 
this summer. If you find that travel is es- 
sential, be sure to observe carefully the 
suggestions given here by Mr. Eastman. 
Best wishes from THe INstructor for a 
patriotic, worth-while summer! 


5. FOLLOW THESE TRAVEL DIRECTIONS 
Joseph B. Eastman, Director of the Office 


of Defense Transportation, makes the fol- 
lowing definite suggestions. 


“Vacation travel on public carriers must be 
held to a minimum, and individual vacation- 
ists must take it upon themselves to co- 
operate as follows. 


“Take the whole vacation at one time; don’t 
split it up into several short vacations or 
a number of long week-ends. 


“Spend the vacation at home or as near home 
as possible. 


“If the vacation is spent away from home, 
go to one place and stay there; go and return 
on days other than Fridays, Saturdays, or 
Sundays, so as to avoid the week-end travel 


peak. 


“Carry as little baggage as possible and check 
the heavy pieces. 


“Avoid overnight trips; travel on day coach- 
es; and carry box lunches on the trains, so as 
not to add to the strain on Pullm: an and din- 
ing-car facilities. 


“Make plans sufficiently flexible to allow for 
transportation contingencies requiring last- 
minute changes. 


“Be prepared to expect delayed arrivals, 
crowded conditions, and lack of the usual 
travel comforts.” 


Pabbn Millbas! Edee 


Editor, THE INSTRUCTOR 
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| A Helping Hand for Victory 
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Helping Pupils Understand 
What America Means 


CHESTER A. ROBINSON 


Principal, J. S. Kendall School, and 


Director, Audio-Visual education, 


Belmont, Massachusett 


difficult days, no greater 
rendered b, the 


N THES 
service can be 
school than to help pupils become 
definitely : 
can heritave. 
plished in 


! 
conscious of tar Ameri 


This can be accom 
various ways, especially 
through the social studies. One of 
the most fruitful methods is to stress 
home surroundings, broadening this 
study from the community to includ 
the state, the 


tions with neighboring countries. 


nation, and even rela 


It will b necessary to choose from 
the many topics in this field those 
most worthy of study. An outline 
will be helpful, so that the material 
With this 
as a basis, units may be developed o 
If our expe 


can be suitably organized. 


the various grade levels. 
ricnce ts a guide, the outcome will be 
a larger understanding and a deeper 
appreciation of what America means. 


STUDY OUTLINI 


A. The community. 
He Location ot hom« S, schools, church 
es, stores, ponds, parks. 


2. Directions of 


north, south, cast, 
and west, using a map of the town. 
3. Climate—what it is like and why. 
4. Seasons, as they apply to our com 
munity. 

§. Plants and animals that thrive in 
our climate. 

6. Our location in relation to near-by 
towns. 

7. Our responsibilities as a member 
of a group of communities. 

B. The stat 

Name and origin. 
Size and population 


2 relative to 
size and population of other states. 

>. People with foreign back grounds— 
whe re located. 

4. Principal cities, rivers, lakes, moun 
tains, seashores. 
§. Climate. 

6. Crops and other economic re 
sources. 

7. Products of factories. 

8. Civic government. 

9, Appreciation of various people and 
communitics. 

10. Map study of our state. 

11. Relation of our 


rounding states. 


state to Ssur- 


12. Responsibility of our state as one 
of a group of New England states 
and as one of the forty-cight states 
of the Union. 

C. Th 
1. Location in relation to other na- 


malion, 


tions. 

2. Oc 1 other | laric 

2. Oceans and other boundaries. 

3. Neighboring countries and _rela- 


tions with them. 


4. OC raphic divisions. 

5. Physical geography of the coun- 
try—its rivers, ‘mountains, — plains, 
lakes, seacoasts, and so forth. 

6. Names of various states and their 
lucatiorn. in relation to the rest of the 
country. Principal cities. 

7. Railroads, steamship lines, air lines. 
§. Pan-American relationships. 


a) Names of Pan-American coun- 


b) Location of these countries. 

c) Their flags, costumes, customs, 
language, products. 

d) The interdependence of Pan- 
American neighbors. 
9. Natural resources of our country 
and their conservation. 
10. Industries of various sections. 
11. American institutions. 
12. Our outlying possessions and their 
importance. 
Dd. Sources of material, 
|. Books, magazines, newspapers, and 
radio. 
’. Maps, globes, advertisements, mat« 
rial from chambers of commerce. 
3. Reports of town, state, and nation- 
il governments. 
4. Bulletins of the Pan 
Union, Washington, D.C. 


American 


5. Encyclopedias. 
6. Motion pictures, slides, and similar 
visual aids. 

Museum exhibits. 
8. Public library files. 
9. Free or inexpensive pamphlets and 
materials furnished by manufacturing 
companies. 
10. Phonograph records. 
E. Suggested procedure, 
1. Many of the subjects here men- 
tioned will fit into units already in 
use or ready for use. However, too 
much should not be left to incidental 
learning. Let us not fail to grasp the 
importance of teaching American 
children many things about their 
country, its greatness and its oppor- 
tunities. Tackle this problem a little 
at a time, but as opportunity offers, 
drive home the important ideas. 
Gradually the pupils will gain a 
hnowledge of their native or adopted 
land, about which many of them are 
woefully uninformed. 
2. Make your classroom attractive 
with bulletins, pictures, and flags. 
3. Make use of challenging devices. 


4. Use motion pictures and slides. 
§. Use quiz programs similar to radio 
broadcasts. 

6. Use many quick check tests—fac- 
tual, true-false, multiple-choice. 

7. Encourage children to study maps. 
8. Teach map reading, use of an atlas, 
and use of the new Air Age map. 

9. Help children to become more air- 
minded, 

10. Utilize patriotic songs and read- 
ings in Opening exercises and assem 
blies. 

11. Teach more American literature, 
including poems. 

12. Push the sale of War Stamps and 
Bonds. 

13. Emphasize the value of the 
American way of life. 


14. Encourage pupils to see the be. 
ter motion pictures depicting life j, 
America. 
15. Take walking trips to near-by 
woods and fields or to business sec. 
tions. Visit interesting buildings, 
16. Avoid introducing material aboy, 
the agg level of your pupils. 
CONCLUSION 

If we believe that “to know IS to 

appreciate, 


knowledge of our country, its peopl 


then it follows thar 4 


its natural beauties, its economic re- 
sources, its political and social achieve. 
ments, will bring an understanding of 
what America means, a sense of unity. 
and an improved attitude toward the 
people of other nations. 





Bringing Victory Gardens 
into the Classroom 


ELIZABETH HALLOCK 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Philmont High Scheol, Philmont, New York 


wo thirds of my sixth-grade class 

were going to plant Victory 

Gardens, and all the members 
were selling seeds in order to buy 
books for our library and to contrib- 
ute to the Red Cross. What better 
time could there be for a study of 
gardening and of foods? Incidentally, 
the pupils’ enterprises would provide 
material for arithmetic lessons. 

OBJECTIVES 

A. To find out about soil, crops, 
and planting and caring for gardens. 
B. To learn the most important facts 
about nutrition and about correctly 
balanced meals. 
C. To gain an understanding of the 
farmer's contribution toward Victory. 


OUTLINE 


A. Science. 
1. Soil—how formed, characteristics, 
kinds. 
2. Crops—necessity for rotation, fer- 
tilizer, weeding. 
3. Climate—effect on crops. 
4. Weather burecaus—how they aid. 
B. Health. 
1. Foods that should be included in 
each day's diet. 
a) Green and yellow vegetables. 
b) Oranges, tomatoes, or grape- 
fruit. 
c) Potatoes and other vegetables 
and fruits. 


The patriotic emphasis in schoolwork is approached in 
different ways in these two articles, the first from an 
appreciative, the second from a practical, point of view. 


d) Milk and milk products. 
¢) Meat, poultry, fish, or eggs. 
f) Bread, flour, and cereals. 
¢) Butter or fortified margarine. 
2. The digestive system. 

a) Mouth. 

b) Esophagus. 

c) Stomach. 

d) Small intestine. 


C. Arithmetic. 

1. Measuring land. 

2. Measuring vegetables. 
3. Weighing vegetables. 
4. Making change. 


§. Figuring commissions. 
ACTIVITIES 

1. Draw pictures of 
foods to post on bulletin board. 

2. Make a “Health Land” friez 
showing proteins, vitamins, and min- 
erals, in their individual homes. 

3. Make bookmarks, using fruits 
and vegetables for designs. 

4. Make a graph on the blackboard 
to show the progress of the childrens 
seed sale. 

5. Make spelling notebooks, includ- 
ing special words used in this study. 
For the covers, draw designs of fruit 
and vegetables. 

6. Write letters to a seed compan} 
asking for seed booklets and intfor- 
mation on planting. 

(A variety of booklets on health 
and food subjects can be obtained 
from such sources as Metropolitan 


Life Insurance Co., New York; Call- 


wholesome 


fornia Fruit Growers Exchange, Los | 


Angeles, Calif.; United Fruit Co., 
Boston, Mass.; and from the sources 
listed on the Nutrition pages of TH! 
INSTRUCTOR. ) 
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GETABLES, VITAMINS, VITALITY 


EVELYN M. HERRINGTON 


Professor of Home Economics Education, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York 


EFORE children leave the school- 
room for their summer ac- 
tivities—which, we hope, will 

include work in the family Victory 
Garden—it will be well to summarize 
what has been learned about health in 
its relation to essential nutrients. 

In a conspicuous place on the black- 
board draw a chart headed Health 
Inventory, with space for these col- 


umns: Signs of Good Health, Nu- 
trients Needed, Good Sources of 


Nutrients. The Signs of Good Health 
to list are: 

Firm, strong muscles 

Sound teeth 

Good posture 

Clear skin and rosy lips 

Satisfactory growth 

Bright eyes 

Interest in work and play 

Good appetite 

Cheerful disposition 

Sound sleep 

Let the children consult the nutri- 
tion facts and sources of nutrients 
listed in previous articles in this series 
to get data for the second and third 
columns. Remind them that the eight 
important nutrients are protein, vita- 
mins A, B,, C, and G, calcium, iron, 
ind phosphorus. Opposite each sign 
of good health, let the children list in 
the second column the nutrient or 
nutrients which the body needs to de- 
velop it; and in the third column the 
foods which supply these nutrients. 

For individual summaries to be 
made by each child, follow this plan: 

1, Copy the Health Inventory. 

2. Write down the signs of health 
you find in yourself. 

3. Make a list of all the principal 
ways in which you may improve your 
health this summer. 

4. Consult the Health Inventory 
and make a list of needs which your 
Victory Garden should fill. 

§. What farm products other than 
fruits and vegetables do you need? 

eggs, milk, cheese, butter, and meat) 

Health is the greatest asset any 
country can have—in peace or in war. 
Rationing will guide us in sharing 
equally the vital foods which are es- 
sxntial to our armed forces, to civil- 
ans, and to our allies. 

A word of encouragement, tem- 
pered by caution, may be given here. 
You can be confident of doing right 
in the new choices of food you will 
have to make, if you will consult your 
Mutrition yardstick. Be sure to use 
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Show your pupils the importance of continuing to apply 


the rules of good nutrition throughout the summer. 


Urge 


them to help by working in the. family Victory Garden. 





GET VITAMINS 
FROM 
YOUR VICTORY GARDEN 





Per cent of daily vitamin requirement 























Vegetable supplied by an average serving 
A B, Cc G 

Asparagus 10 10 40 + 
Beans, lima 10 23 2 12 
Beans, green snap 20 5 20 5 
Beans, yellow snap 10 5 1) 5 
Beet greens 300 70 18 
Beets £ 3 10 1 
Broccoli 180 ! iGO 9 
Brussels sprouts +} + 12 ov 

Cabbage =~ AU 5. 8) 3 
Carrots 42 4 7 2 
Caulitlower 1 at) 109 4 
Celery, green | 10 “ 2 7 1 
Chard 180 50 3 
Chinese cabbaye | 20 4 25 1 
Corn } 20 20 15 5 
Eggplant 3 13 l 
Endive 80 6 18 5 
Kale | 400 10 170 40 
Kohlrabi | 4 60 

Lettuce, leaf 80 5 20 4 
Lettuce, head 5 5 10 2 
Onions 2 10 4 
Parsley 2 2 

Parsnips 8 30 

Peas 20 28 35 8 
Peppers 70 2 150 4 
Potatoes l 9 12 2 
Radishes 2 8 l 
Soybeans 15 30 s§ 11 
Spinach 500 8 100 15 
Squash, summer 20 3 5 2 
Squash, winter 80 3 7 3 
Tomatoes 20 § 30 2 
Turnip greens 200 8 200 10 
Turnips 2 40 1 

| 








From Victory Garden Leaflet No. 1 Extension Service, New York State College of Agriculture). 








one good source of each nutrient to 
replace foods which, for the time be 
ing, may not be available. 


GARDEN VITAMINS 


All over the country this year, 
men, women, and children are plant- 
ing Victory Gardens to supply them 
with minerals and vitamins. Schools 
are planning to get supplies for next 
winter's noon lunches by speaking 
now for garden surpluses in their 
communities. They will can, dry, or 
store the vegetables and fruits. 

While all vegetables contain min- 
crals and vitamins, and some contain 
protein, the amounts of the different 
nutrients vary. Many of us who have 
had good diets have obtained our vita- 
mins A and C largely from fruit and 
fruit juices. Vitamins B, and G we 
have found in cereals (bread, cake, 
breakfast foods). 

But next winter we may not be 
able to get all the foods upon which 
we have depended in the past, partic- 
ularly those rich in vitamins A and C. 
Therefore, in preserving vegetables for 
next winter, think in terms of vita- 
mins. The table here given is a guide. 
It shows what percentage of one’s 
daily requirement of vitamins is sup- 
plied by one serving of each vegetable. 

Many of the vegetables which are 
grown in Victory Gardens this sum- 
mer will be canned for use next win- 
ter. Care must be taken in cooking 
or canning food so that the nutritive 
value of the food is not destroyed. 

Vitamins B,, C, and G, and the 
various minerals, are soluble in water. 
A minimum amount of water should 
be used in preparing foods containing 
these nutrients, and any water drained 
from the cooked vegetables can be 
used to advantage in soups, white 
sauce, and gravies. Long cooking and 
the use of soda in cooking destroy 
vitamins B,; and C. Vitamin G with- 
stands ordinary canning but not soda. 
Average cooking temperatures do not 
destroy vitamin A. Green leafy vege- 
tables lose this vitamin to some degree 
when they are stored, and some vita- 
min A is lost when foods are dried. 

Children who belong to 4-H Clubs 
or other homemaking groups can 
make practical use of their knowledge 
of nutrients in the canning season. 

EpitortaL Note: You will find the 


material on pages 66 and &@7 of great 
help in teaching nutrition. 











PRIMARY PATRIOTIC SEATWORK 


ELSIE SPRUNK 
V'eacher, Pre-First Grade, Public School, Bayard, New Mexico 











Draw a circle around the Color the flag. Cross out 
words that tell about the the wrong numbers below. 
pictures. 

“Boor | | Boon 




















three stamp 











books The flag has (7, 10) red 
one stamp stripes. 
book one soldier The flag has (4, 6) white 
two stamp three soldiers stripes. a 
books two soldiers The flag has (48, 50) stars. . 
Look at the soldiers above. Our flag has seven red 
Draw a line under the —_—‘ .__ stripes. 
sentences that are right. — | Our flag has six white 
The soldiers have on coats. stripes. 
The soldiers are running. Our flag has 48 stars. 
The soldiers stand straight. Draw a circle around all 
Two soldiers have guns. the words below which are 
The soldiers have hats. in the story. 
Color two soldiers brown. run flag boy love 
Color one soldier blue. six two red stars 





es 
* 
. 
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A UNIT ON THE CIRCUS 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


HIS unit on the circus is to be 
used with the idea in mind that 
it is a living experience. It can 
be added to as the work progresses if 
this seems to be desirable. 
GENERAL OBJECTIVES 
4, To create in the children a love 
ind an understanding of circus pco- 
sle and animals. 
§. To teach good citizenship. 
Cc. To give an outlet to various ave- 
wes Of self-expression. 
D. To have the children gain self- 
confidence. 
£. To develop habits of orderliness. 
§. To enable children to experience 
things at first hand. 
;, To bring real purpose 
children’s work and play. 
H. To give an opportunity for expe- 
nence. 
|. To develop acceptance of criticism. 
|. To develop perseverance. 
k. To teach the use, handling, and 
care of tools. 
L. To develop stronger characters in 
the children. 


into the 


SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 

\. To provide a training ground for 
the establishment of desirable be- 
wior habits, attitudes, and abilities 
1 social living. 

8. To open fields of information con- 
cerning the circus people and animals. 
C. To develop the correct attitude 
toward all people. 

D. To help children gain ability in 
slanning, executing, and judging in 
isimple way. 

E. To develop interests, skills, habits, 
nd attitudes that will carry over into 
fe outside of school. 

To provide an opportunity to 
practice self-control, thrift, cheerful- 
ess, courtesy, and unselfishness. 

To provide vicarious experiences, 
0 help build clear concepts and 
meanings in the minds of the chil- 
wren. 

H. To help children gain more 
snowledge of the tool subjects. 

To familiarize with the 
circus people, their duties and re- 
ponsibilities. 
|. To give the children a foundation 
for future growth. 

APPROACH 

A. Recounting experiences of teacher 
ind children in visiting a circus. 

8. Showing circus pictures. 

. Telling stories. 

D. Reading stories. 

E. Displaying books on the library 
table. 


F, Showing moving pictures. 
CORRELATIONS 
A. Reading. 


l, Learning new words. 


children 


-. Following directions. 

. Learning names of performers. 

+. Learning names of animals. 

’. Using simple reference material. 
Learning names of equipment used 

a the circus. 

’. Making personal experience charts. 

5. Arithmetic. 

\. Making change. 

2. Counting change. 
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BARBARA F 


. MARSTEN 


Teacher, Sherman School, Ogdensburg, New York 


It’s circus time—and this activity is suitable as a cul- 
mination of the year’s work or as an opening study for 
summer school. Give a circus and parade on Closing Day. 


3. Recognizing picces of moncy. 
4. Using ruler for measuring. 

§. Telling time. 

6. Measuring and making tickets. 
7. Buying and selling tickets. 
8. Counting. 

9. Figuring the number of 
taking part. 

10. Using simple addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division. 

C. Music.—Singing some appropriate 
songs, such as “The Elephant,” in 
The Music Hour, First Book; “When 
I Grow to Be a Man,” in Small Songs 
for Small Singers; “The Clown,” 
“The Parade,” and “The Circus,” in 
The Progressive Music Series, Book 
One; and “The Circus Calliope,” 
“Circus Clown,” and “Circus Time,” 
in Our First Music. 

D. Social studies and science-—Gath 
er information on the following: 

1. Why the circus performs in some 
cities and not in others. 

2. The way the circus travels from 
one city to another. 

3. The reason for having a 
parade. 

4. How the elephants help to get the 
circus ready. 

§. Circus terms for the different 
workmen, animals, acts, and so on— 
known as the slang of the circus. 

6. The different tents and their use 
in the circus. 

7. The side show (develop an under- 
standing of the fat lady, the tall thin 
man, the midgets, the sword swallow- 
er, the giants, the blue man, the man 
who has no fear of fire, the strong 
man, and so on). 


. 


pec »p| e 


circus 


8. The menagerie and why it travels 
with a circus. 
9. The Grand 


show starts. 


Review before the 
10. The circus band (why the mem- 
bers have to practice health habits ). 
11. The life of the circus people when 
the show isn’t going on. 

12. The study of such wild animals 
as the elephant, camel, bear, seal, 
giraffe, monkey, and Where 
they come from. The food they eat. 
Some of their habits. Need for kind- 
ness. Care of these animals. How 
they are trained to be used in the cir- 
cus for the entertainment of the peo- 
ple who attend. 

13. The training of domestic animals, 
such as the dog and the horse, for 
their part in the performance. 

14. The animal trainer and the neces 
sary qualities for success in his work. 
15. The tricks and stunts of the 
clowns and their part in the show. 
16. The skill, accuracy, and correct 


lion, 


timing required of the trapeze per- . 


formers and their need for sleep, rest, 
and proper food. 

17. The tightrope walker and his use 
of balance. 

18. Business management of the cir- 
cus. Men who make it possible to 
have a circus by securing animals, ad- 
vertising, money, and winter quarters. 


E. Spr lling, 


1. Names of the various performers. 
2. Names of some of the animals. 

3. Names of some equipment. 

4. Words necessary to carry on the 


activity. 
§. Words in the reading material. 





The elephants, largest animals in the circus, use their trunks 
to help in getting the tents up for the big show. Keystone View Co. 


F. Oral English. 

1. Speaking correctly. 

2. Giving short original sentences on 
any topic developed in the unit. 

3. Dramatizing. 

4. Learning short poems and riddles. 
§. Carrying on conversation. 

G. Written English, 

1. Writing invitations. 

2. Using capital letters and periods. 
3. Writing short stories (three or 
four sentences). 

4. Making language booklets (riddles, 
pictures, informational sentences, and 
co-operative stories). 

H. Health—Realize the necessity of: 
fresh air, milk, vegetables, fruits, 
cleanliness, sleep and rest, good pos- 
ture, and correct breathing. 

1, Art. 

Drawing pictures of animals. 
Designing language-book covers. 
Painting a circus-parade frieze. 

4. Coloring, cutting, and pasting ani- 
mals, clowns, and so on, 

§. Making jointed clowns and ani- 
mals. 


l 
‘a 
3 


6. Making and printing tickets. 


|. Industrial arts. 

1. Carving animals, 

2. Making clowns. 

3. Building a puppet theater. 

4. Making little cages and wagons. 


§. Making anything needed in carry- 
ing Out our miniature parade. 

6. Making simple puppets. 

7. Creating costumes. 
Recreational activities. 
Imitating some of the animals. 
Doing clown tricks. 


wn eb 


Walking like high-stepping horses. 
Swaying like elephants. 

Pedaling like bicycle riders. 

6. Moving like seals. 


“a 


Balancing like tightrope walkers. 
CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 
A. Presenting a side show. 

B. Writing and giving a play, “The 
Clown Who Couldn't Read.” 

C. Learning circus acts. 

D. Staging a circus parade. 

E. Producing a puppet show. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Books for the children— 
Gates, Arthur I.; and others: 
Our Street: (Macmillan). 
Horn, Ernest; and others: We Live 
in a City, More Adventures, and 
Making New Friends (Ginn). 

Leavell, Ullin Whitney; and others: 
Friendly Hour (American Book 
Co.). 

Books for the teacher— 

Cooper, C. R.: Tigers on’ 
Everything (Little Brown). 

Eipper, Paul: Circus (Routledge). 

Werner, Morris Robert: Barnum 
(Grosset & Dunlap). 

Music books 


Down 


Lions on 





Armitage, Theresa; and others: Ow 
First Music, in “A Singing School” 
series (Birchard). 

McConathy, Osbourne; and others: 
The Music Hour, First Book (Sil- 
ver Burdett). 

Neidlinger, W. H.: Small Songs for 
Small Singers (G. Schirmer). 

Parker, Horatio; and others: T/« 
Progressive Music Series, Book One 
(Silver Burdett). 
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The fields of literature, art, and drama offer a 
great many opportunities for creative activity. 





Poems Children Enjoy 


KATHERINE DISSINGER 


Formerly, Teacher, First and Second Grades, 
Eudora Grade School, Eudora, Kansas 


rat small children instinctively 

like the rhyme and rhythm of 

poctry 1s shown by their carly 
fondness for Mother Goose. Intro 
ducing them to the best children s 
verse will encourage and develop 
their appreciation. We must not tor 
gct that enjoyment is of prime impor 
tance. A child always understands and 
enjoys a poem when it is related in 
some way to his own real or vicarious 
experiences. He must be able to in 
terpret it in terms of experience. 
Poetry may be tied in with the child's 
experience in various ways. 

1. By connecting it with classroom 
activities, 

The teacher will find many oppor 
After 
a discussion of vacation fun discloses 
the fact that of the children 
have been to the seashore, the teacher 
might present Stevenson's “At the 
Seaside” (from A Child’s Garden of 
Verses). 
Stevenson's “Rain” could be read and 
illustrated. From 
group of children observed a wood- 


tunities for such correlations. 


many 


On a very wet morning 
the window a 


pecker drumming on a tree trunk, 
and “The Woodpecker,” by Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts (in The Organ 
Grinders’ Garden), was read to them. 

2. By questions and discussions. 

The teacher may begin a discussion 
which will lead to the introduction 
ot poetry. The question, “What do 
you want to be when you grow up?” 
began a conversation period in which 
the children told their ambitions. 
‘Toward the end, the teacher remark d 
that there are many poems telling 
what other children have wanted to 
do. She chose to read: “The Lamp- 
lighter,” by Stevenson; “The Milk- 
man, by Christopher Morley; “The 
General Store, by Rachel Field; and 
“The Dentist, by Rose Fyleman (all 
in Gaily We Parade). 

The children were asked how they 
would spend a hundred dollars if they 
had it, be fore the teacher read Rachel 
Vield’s “The Animal Store” (in T/y 
Orean Grinders Garden). 

3. By pictures. 

In the primary teacher's collection 
of pictures there will be many which 
will stimulate the children’s interest 
Colored magazine covers 
mounted on art paper 
are appealing. A gay picture of a 
man selling balloons could be used to 
introduce Jessica Nelson North's 
“Balloon Man” (in Gail) We Parade). 

4. By actual experiences. 

Occasionally the teacher can pro- 
vide the actual experiences which the 
poem describes. Some first-grade chil- 
dren spent a happy half hour blow- 


in poc ms. 
attractively 


ing soap bubbles with spools or bubble 
brought from home, before 
Marjorie Barrows’ poem, “The Bubble 
Fairy” (in The Organ Grinders 
Garden) was introduced to them. 

Often the teacher can suggest ex- 
periences which lead children to a 
fuller appreciation of the mood and 
At the same time 
they are being encouraged to see and 
hear and to feel and think creatively. 
One teacher suggested that her pu- 
pils notice how far they could look 
and what they could see when they 
went up in the swing at recess. This 
was related to a reading of Stevenson's 
“The Swing. When “Happiness,” by 
Jeanne de Lamarter (in The Organ 
Grinders’ Garde n), was read, the 
teacher asked the girls and boys to 
go out and stand in the March wind 
and describe how it felt. 


pipes 


feeling of a poem. 


Once introduced to poems like 
these, children will want to hear them 
again and again. Through repetition 
the favorite poems will probably be 
memorized by most of the pupils, but 
poetry does not have to be learned to 
be appreciated and enjoyed. Fre- 
quently the teacher may introduce a 
poctry-reading period by saying: “To- 
day Lam going to read some of the 
poems that you like.” 

Among the authors who should be 
introduced to first-grade children ar 
these: Rose Fyleman, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Rachel Field, Walter de 
La Mare, Edward Lear, A. A. Milne, 
Hilda Conkling, Christopher Morley, 
Dorothy Aldis, John ee 
Annette Wynne. 

Some of the most satisfactory books 
of poetry for young children are: 
Here, There, and Everywhere, by 
Dorothy Aldis (Putnam); When W. 
Were Very Young, by A. A. Milne 
(Dutton); Taxis and Toadstools, by 
Rachel Field (Doubleday Doran) ; 
Fairies and Chimneys, by Rose 
Fyleman (Doubleday Doran); Pea- 
cock Pie, by Walter de La Mare 
(Holt); For Days and Days, by 
Annette Wynne (Stokes); Shoes of 
the Wind, by Hilda Conkling 
(Stokes); One Hundred Best Poents 
for Boys and Girls, compiled by 
Marjorie Barrows (Whitman). 

If these books are not available, it 
will usually be found that the authors 
are represented in anthologies, of 
which several are mentioned here. 

Favorite poems, which have been 
requested again and again, are found 
in One or the other of two anthologies, 
The Organ Grinders’ Garden and 
Gaily We Parade. 

The Organ Grinders’ Garden (Rand 
McNally), compiled by Marjorie 


Farrar, and 


Barrows, is a volume which appeals 
especially to the first-grader. Some 
favorite selections are: “The Bun- 
ny, by Adelaide Love; “The Wood- 
pecker,” by Elizabeth Madox Roberts; 
“The Family Dragon,’ by Margaret 
Widdemer; “It Was,” by Dorothy 
Aldis; “Uncle Bill,” by Aileen Fisher; 
“The Animal Store,” by Rachel Field; 
“The Bubble Fairy,” by Marjorie 
Barrows; “Happiness,” by Jeanne de 
Lamarter. 

Gaily We Parade (Macmillan) is 
compiled by John Edmund Brewton. 
It includes an excellent collection of 
poems which describe people. Some 
of the poems are: “Mr. Minnitt,” 
by Rose Fyleman; “The Lamplighter,” 
by Robert Louis Stevenson; “Mr. 





Wells,” by Elizabeth Madox Robert. 
“Oom-pah,” by Hugh Lofting 
“Grandpa Dropped His Glasses,” }, 
Leroy Jackson; “Greaty-Great Gran. 
nie,’ by Lysbeth Boyd Borie; “We” 
by Mary Carolyn Davies; “The Child 
Next Door,” by Rose Fyleman; “Th. 
Little Elf,” by John Kendrick Bangs: 
“The Little Dutchman,” by Mar, 
Mapes Dodge; “The Man in th 
Moon,’ Anonymous. 

The Golden Flute (John Day) 
compiled by Alice L. Hubbard an 
Adeline Babbitt, is a complete and 
representative anthology. 

Much good verse is found also j; 
current issues of children’s magazines 
and on the verse pages in act 
issue of THe INSTRUCTOR. 


Creative Modeling 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


ris eight-thirty in the morning. 

Warm June air blows in the open 

windows. The sun shines through 
a skylight on many bottles of bright- 
colored paints. Two ash cans stand 
full of clay—cool, smooth, not too 
hard, not sticky. A drawer, pulled 
out, shows an inviting array of brush- 
es, some with long red or blue han- 
dles and big fluffy ends, others 
middle-sized, and some very small. 
The stage is set for modeling. 

Why “set”? Because, in creative 
work, materials must be attractively 
arranged and must be kept in good 
condition, 

Listen! Children are hurrying up 
the stairs tothe art room. . . . . 

We return some hours later. It is 
three o'clock. School is over for the 
day. The clay cans are empty. The 
paint bottles no longer are gaily col- 
ored. The paint has disappeared. In- 
stead, there are hundreds of little 
bright objects on desks, table, and 
window sill: clowns, fanciful giraffes, 
penguins, a mother holding two tiny 
babies, a harbor with three boats in it, 
a section of the ocean’s floor, a boy 
reading, a queen with a retinue, and 
too many others to list. 

In creative art work, the results 
will show wide variety in subject 
matter, size, color, and design. 


ow the children have left the art 
N room—all except Ann. She has 
stayed after school to wash the brush- 
es and pour out more paint to use 
tomorrow. What is it she is saying? 
“I think Tl just Aave to 
finish the girl I was modeling before 
I fix the paints.” 
She works on her piece carefully, 
smoothing it over and over. Never 
before has the child put such care on 


a clay object. After an hour Ann 
exclaims, “It’s done! Isn't it wonder- 
ful? I never dreamed that anything 
so lovely could come out of an ordi- 
nary lump of clay.” 

You will find that a child is willin: 
to devote extra hours to a creatir: 
project. 


VIsIrOR enters the room. 
here this morning,” she explains, 
“before school began. Now I'm her 
again, but I'd like to see the school 
in action. It must be interesting to 
watch these gay things being made.” 
She came the next day. In grade 
two she saw children modeling ducks, 
little bowls, boats, and Indians. One 
girl made a beautiful horse. For the 
most part, however, the results wer 
crude and not very clear in color. 
One should realize that in a creatit 
activity the child is more im portant 
than the product. 

The children in grades three an 
four made interesting figurines, ani- 
mals, and objects. There was wider 
Variety in subject matter, and the col 
ors were clearer, than in the second- 
grade modeling. As children grou 
used to a medium, they become mor 
creative and more skillful. 


*T was 


T° GRADES five and six the children 
tried more ambitious subjects. Bob 
did an entire wedding party. Each 
little figure was carefully modeled. 
He had the bride, the bridegroom, the 
minister, the attendants, the guests 
The children were enthusiastic abou 
the wedding group. When pup 
reach fifth- and sixth-grade age, the) 
need longer art periods because thei 
standards in technique are higher. 
Edmund's book ends also wer 
praised lavishly by the children. The 
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THE ARTS 


vertical part represented a bookcase. 
On the horizontal part sat a boy read- 
ing 2 book which he had taken from 
the case. The boy's position differed 
ot the two book ends. Edmund fin- 
shed them carefully. They were to 
be given to the library teacher when 
he left the elementary school in June. 
Children show enthusiasm for a cre- 
ative project well done. 

Two sixth-grade boys were making 
heads of funny men—men who had 
sever lived except in imagination. 
The heads were painted black, with a 
white-tire effect around the eyes. The 
boys chuckled as they worked. Their 
classmates gave them no words of ap- 
sreciation but that fact did not seem 
0 matter. They were absorbed and 
appy. When a child is creating 
mething which he loves, he does not 
dways need the praise of others, 


GRouP of teachers visited the 
A school and met the art teacher 
the end of the day to ask questions. 
One asked, “What do kindergarten 
nd first-grade children do in model- 
"The reply was: “In our school the 
vungest children use the nonharden- 
« clay more often than the clay that 
es ‘ns. They say, ‘I think I'll play 
vith clay.? Because the clay does 
not harden, their things don’t break. 
With nonhardening clay of different 
colors they stick little feathers on 
ats, little bows on The 
xtivity is pure expression. 
“It would be unwise to restrict 
ider children to this nonhardening 
clay because of its limitations. They 
ike real clay, which becomes hard 
mough to paint. 
Another teacher, 
«venth and eighth grades, inquired 
what equipment these grades needed 
for modeling with real clay. 
The art teacher replied: “Children 
of seventh- and eighth-grade age 
ould have tin-lined airtight cup- 
wards in which their modeling can 
kept damp from day to day. They 


dresses. 


whose school had 


are interested in a well-modeled picce 
of work which cannot be finished in 
one class period. The results should 


fired in a kiln.” 


> teacher asked, “Is it a 
drawback not to have young 
children’s clay work fired?” 

“No. The children enjoy painting 
the little clay figures as much as they 
do modeling them, Our pupils used 
to shellac them to make them shine. 
Now in wartime we find it hard to 
buy shellac, so we have to use just 
water-mixed paints.” 

“The children in this school seem 
so enthusiastic about modeling. How 
did you develop such an interest?” 

“We had five art assemblies dur- 
ing February in which the children 
showed modeling and paintings on 
any subjects they chose. They enjoyed 
these assemblies. We had exhibits in 
the third- and fourth-grade rooms for 
one week in April. These exhibits 
were limited to figurines. One child 
made a poster for the hall announcing 
the exhibits in the different rooms. 
Children work like artists when they 
do creative Like artists they 
enjoy exhibits.” 


worR, 


H™ do you help the children to 
make the clay objects solid and 
miasslike?” 

“They learn from experience. When 
they have too many little pieces stick- 
ing out, these break off. The teacher 
often models while the children watch 
her. She shows how to model things 
solid. 

“She takes a lump of clay, and pulls 
out ears and trunk to make an ele- 
phant. She puts the clay back into a 
ball and pulls out a long neck and legs 
to make giraffe. Again she puts 
the clay back into a ball, pulls out 
legs, head, and’ ears to make a dog. 
By seeing several different kinds of 
animals modeled, one after another, 
the children get the idea that different 
can be made from the same 
lump of clay. (Continued on page 61) 


animals 





Clay modeling has captured and absorbed the attention of these pupils. 
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These articles will prove inspiring to all teach- 
ers, for they show how original children can be. 





Classroom 


‘Movies’ —I 


BERNARD HIRSHBERG 


Teacher of English, Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, 
New York, N.Y. 


He hearts of our children have 
been so captivated by the mov- 
ies that no experience they can 

have brings more delight than a visit 
to the motion-picture theater. There 
the imagination has full play; there 
the soul may roam in a world of 
make-believe, suddenly flickering to 
lite. So powerful a magnet is the sil- 
ver screen that a mere mention of 
favorite Hollywood 
make girls’ and boys’ 
expectant wonder. 

Why not capitalize on this interest 
by organizing a movie studio in your 
classroom? It will be fun have 
your own producing company, and 
educational too. 

While many high schools have a 
Movie Club, equipped with a 16 mm. 
camera, and with a developing, cut- 
ting, and projection room, no such 
paraphernalia are necessary for ele- 


their stars will 


eyes shine with 


mentary grades. Away with techni- 
cal material and celluloid film! You 
do not need even a camera. Yet you 


can bring Hollywood to school. 

Turning a schoolroom into a mo- 
tion-picture producing unit will re- 
quire the following personnel. 

Actors 

Pupil director 

Pupil to serve as dummy camera (a 

child facing the 
holding his hands up to his eyes, 
curved to 
lenses ) 

Cameraman (don’t, for your life, 

forget to reverse his cap!) 

Lack of a real stage is no draw- 
back. If the teacher's desk is shunted 
off to one side, the front of the room 
will serve as a stage. Nor is there 
need of special stage properties. The 
window pole serves as a knight’s lance, 
the ruler as a sword, an umbrella as a 
parachute! 

It is tere: te begin with simple 
shenvs, suck as are part of any child’s 
everyday experience. 
‘1, Maxing purckases*dt the grocery 
store. . - os 


stands actors, 


represent binocular 


For example: 


. Mailing a letter. 
Having ones hair cut in the 
beihuneas 


4. Telephoning. 
Playing a musical instrument. 


Early beginnings should take the 
form of a game, “What Am I Do- 
ing?” 


The dummy camera takes his place 
at one side of the room, facing the 
space reserved for the stage, or “set, 
as the film folk call it. The director 
stands near the camera and calls, 
“Camera! Lights! Action!” 

The cameraman grasps the imag- 
inary handle of his camera and grinds 


away, as if he were a professional. An 
actor comes onto the set and in panto- 
mime takes out a coin, deposits it 
in an invisible coin box, and goes 
through the motions of telephoning. 

“Cut!” yells the director. 

“What am I doing?” asks the actor, 

If the spectators can guess what the 
actor has tried to portray, his attempt 
has been successful. But if the class 
is divided as to the actor's intentions, 
then his ‘effort will not earn him a 
Hollywood contract. 

At first the simplest of actions 
should be undertaken, 
gestures will 


those where 
reveal the activity, 
to see from the following 
that gestures are 
cient to Convey a situation, 

A boy walks halfway across the 
room, looks up toward the ceiling, 
holds out his hand, turns up his coat 
collar, and ducks out. 

“What am I doing?” 

“Escaping the rain,” 
class. 


It is casy 


“scenettes” suth- 


announces the 


A pupil walks on, and stoops sev- 


eral times, plucking something and 


_ placing it in his other hand. 


“What am I doing?” 
“Picking flowers,” 
sponse. 


is the ready re- 


In these simple dramatizations no 
The 
interest of the class lies in the choice 
of the activity 


polished technique is required. 


which is dramatized, 
and in the approach to a_ natural 
demonstration. 

When the pupils have become adept 
at filming such scenes, the studio may 
enter upon a more developed phase of 
the projec ct—that of expressing the 
emotions. In this phase of the work 
one should be guided by the technique 
of the old silent films. 

A film player of the 1920's, lack- 
ing sound devices, had to rely upon 
facial and bodily expression to convey 
his feelings. He had to “register” 
pain, joy, grief, happiness, by the light 
in his eyes, the curve of+his lips, the 
tilt of his head. 

This is one step in advance over 
simple gesture work. 

“Camera! Lights! Action!” 

In comes a little girl, impersonating 
a woman. She picks up a book and 
reads. She must, if she can, reveal to 
those watching her whether the book 
is interesting or dull, comic or tragic, 
exciting or tedious. 
enters and 
There is the of receiving 
the telegram, opening the envelope, 
and reading the message. The kind of 
news within the telegram has to be 
ascertained from the play of emotion 
on the young 60) 


Soon a messenger 
hands her a 
“business 


telegram. 


(Continued on page 
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The author of the famous “Home, Sweet Home’ § For 
was born June 9, 1791—see story on page 15 





June 29, 1858, was the birth date of this well- 


known American engineer—see story on page 15. re 
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JEFFERSON DAVIS 
JUNE 3, 1808 


EFFERSON DAVIS is often remem- 
J bered only as president of the Con- 
federate States of America, yet he 
was an important figure in national 
affairs before the Civil War. 

A native of Kentucky, he gradu- 
sted from West Point, but resigned 
his commission and became a planta- 
tion Owner in Mississippi. In the 
Mexican War, he served with distinc- 
tion as a colonel of volunteers. 

At various times he was a repre- 
gntative in Congress, secretary of 
sate (under Franklin Pierce), and a 
United States senator. When Missis- 
api seceded, Davis left the Senate, 
where he was an acknowledged leader. 

As head of the Confederacy from 
1861 to 1865, he had a difficult task. 
for two years after the war he was in 
prison, and his health gave out. Later 
he failed in business. His last years 
were spent in writing a history of the 
Confederacy. 


NATHAN HALE 
JUNE 6, 1755 





Home” 
age 15, 


ONLY regret that I have but one 

life to lose for my country.” 
These words, spoken by Nathan Hale 
ust before he was hanged by the 
British as a spy, will live forever. 

It was “the darkest hour of the 
Revolution.” Washington needed in- 
formation about the enemy in and 
nar New York. Hale, a Yale grad- 
wte, a former teacher, and now a 
aptain in the Continental Army, 
volunteered his services. Friends tried 
to persuade him not to undertake this 
dangerous mission, but he felt that he 
wanted to serve his country in any 
capacity in which he could be useful. 

Disguised as a Dutch schoolteacher 
he had finished his task and almost 
rached his own lines when he was 
recognized. He was taken before 
General Howe and the next morning 
(September 22, 1776) was executed. 
A statue of Hale stands in City Hall 
Park, New York, and a postage stamp 
has been issued in his honor. 


JOHN HOWARD PAYNE 
JUNE 9, 1791 


A’ EAST HAMPTON, New York, 
out near the end of Long Island, 
there is an old shingled house that 
was the boyhood home of John 
Howard Payne. It is preserved as 
imemorial to him as the author of 
“Home, Sweet Home.” 

This song, beloved by millions of 
people, was written when the author 
was far from home. It was part of 
his opera Clari, or the Maid of Milan, 
produced in London in 1823. 

Payne lived for almost twenty years 
i England, where he was an actor, 
1 playwright, a theatrical producer, 
in editor, and an essayist. Leaving 
Union College, he had become an ac- 
‘er to help support his family. 

In 1842, Payne was appointed 
American consul at Tunis, Africa. 
He held this post till 1845, and again 
in 1851~§2, 


ee ceed aed 
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June Birthday Stories 


MABEL BETSY HILL 


Mabel Betsy Hill seems like an old friend to INSTRUCTOR readers, be- 
cause of the many stories and plays she has illustrated for the magazine. 
She has also contributed handwork pages, and an occasional story. 
Do you know her delightful books for children, illustrated with her 


own gay drawings? They have a pleasant New England flavor. 


Pub- 


lished in this country by Stokes, they also appear in English editions. 


JOSEPH WARREN 
JUNE 11, 1741 
mM of us know the story of Paul 


Revere, because Longfellow has 
immortalized him, but we do not hear 
so often about the patriot who started 
Revere on his famous ride. 

It was Joseph Warren, who had be- 
come known as a bold and eloquent 
leader of the Massachusetts colonists 
in their disputes with the British au- 
thorities. After the passage of the 
Stamp Act, he often made speeches 
at Faneuil Hall. He wrote articles, 
drafted resolutions, and served in the 
Provincial Congress. 

Although he had established him- 
self as a physician in Boston, follow- 
ing his graduation from Harvard, 
he gave more and more time to pub- 
lic affairs. After sending Revere to 
Lexington to warn of the approach of 
the British, on the night of April 18, 
1775, he himself took part in the 
battle that followed. In June he was 
commissioned major general. 

Believing the American soldiers had 
too little ammunition, Warren op- 
posed the occupation of Charlestown 
Heights. When overruled, he went 
as a volunteer to aid in the Battle 
of Bunker Hill and was killed. 


JOHN AUGUSTUS 
ROEBLING 
JUNE 12, 1806 


F™ great suspension bridges span 
the East River, connecting bor- 
oughs of New York City. The first 
of these, the Brooklyn Bridge, was de- 
signed by John A. Roebling, in 1868. 
After his death in 1869, it was built 
by his son, Washington A. Roebling, 
to whom much of the credit belongs 
for its successful completion in 1883. 

John Roebling, who came to the 
United States from Germany in 1831, 
had been trained at the Berlin Poly- 
technic Institute. Settling near Pitts- 
burgh, he soon found engineering 
jobs. First he was employed on the 
Beaver River. Then he surveyed sev- 
eral railroad routes, including that for 
the Pennsylvania Railroad over the 
Alleghenies. 

Later, as a manufacturer of steel 
wire, he gained knowledge which he 
used to good advantage in the build- 
ing of suspension aqueducts and sus- 
pension bridges for railroads or for 
general trafic. He made a great rep- 
utation by his bridges over the Mo- 
nongahela River (at Pittsburgh), over 
the Ohio River (at Cincinnati), and 
over the Niagara River, prior to the 
time when he was engaged to design 


the Brooklyn Bridge. 


HARRIET B. STOWE 
JUNE 14, 1811 


or eighteen years Harriet Beecher 
Stowe lived in Cincinnati, just 
across the Ohio River from what was 
then slave territory. Her father was 
Dr. Lyman Beecher, president of Lane 
Theological Seminary, and her hus- 
band, Calvin E. Stowe, was a pro- 
fessor there. They heard of the evils 
of slavery from escaped slaves. 

Mrs. Stowe was so stirred by what 
she had seen and heard that later, 
when her husband had joined the fac- 
ulty of Bowdoin College, at Bruns- 
wick, Maine, she sat at her desk in 
her quict home and wrote a book that 
literally made history. 

It was Uncle Tom’s Cabin, pub- 
lished serially in an antislavery paper, 
The National Era, and in 1852 in 
book form. It roused the North as 
nothing else had done, and brought 


nearer the clash between those who 


upheld slavery and those who were 
convinced that it was wrong. Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin was translated into many 
languages and was a great success as 
a play. 

Mrs. Stowe had seven brothers who 
became clergymen. The most famous 
of them was Henry Ward Beecher. 


ERNESTINE 
SCHUMANN-HEINK 
JUNE 15, 1861 


Lp Madame Schumann-Heink 
sang “Silent Night” over the 
radio on Christmas Eve, year after 
year, she had millions of listeners. 
They loved her for her voice and for 
herself. They thought of her not 
only as a great contralto singer but as 
the mother of eight children to whom 
she was devoted. 

They remembered how she had sung 
in the camps at the time of the first 
World War, how the soldiers had 
called her “mother,” and how, when 
our hospitals were overcrowded, she 
had thrown open her California home 
to the men in khaki. 

Madame Schumann-Heink was born 
in Prague, Bohemia (later part of 
Czechoslovakia). She studied singing 
at Dresden, and at the age of seven- 
teen made her operatic debut in // 
Trovatore. From that time, she sang 
in Germany and in England and after 
1898 in the United States. 

For years she was the most impor- 
tant contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, with leading roles 
in the Wagnerian operas. In later 
life she appeared often in concerts, 
delighting audiences by her sympa- 
thetic singing of folk songs. 


e 


THEY MADE OUR COUNTRY GREAT 


DANIEL C. BEARD 
JUNE 21, 1850 


) gery Boy Scout knows the name 
of Dan Beard, the father of the 
Scout movement in the United States. 
When Sir Robert S. S. Baden-Powell 
formed the first troop of Boy Scouts 
in England, Beard already had a sim- 
ilar group in the United States, the 
Sons of Daniel Boone. 

In 1910 the “Sons” and another 
group known as the Woodcraft In- 
dians were combined and chartered as 
The Boy Scouts of America, an or- 
ganization that has done valuable 
service to the nation. Beard became 
national Scout commissioner. 

Born in Cincinnati, Ohio, and edu- 
cated in art at the Art Students’ 
League in New York, Dan Beard il- 
lustrated magazines and books. His 
illustrations for A Connecticut Yan- 
hee in King Arthur’s Court made him 
famous. Books and articles that he 
wrote were concerned with outdoor 
life, nature study, and craftwork. 


HELEN ADAMS KELLER 
JUNE 27, 1880 
|. ow and deaf as the result of a 


severe illness in infancy, for years 
unable to speak—yet a graduate of 
Radcliffe College, a brilliant writer, 
lecturer, and helper of other handi- 
capped persons—that is Helen Keller, 
whose achievement has been an in- 
spiration to thousands. 

When Helen was seven years old, 
Miss Anne Sullivan came to her from 
the Perkins Institution in Boston. It 
was a turning point in her life. She 
first learned the finger alphabet; then 
to read Braille; and next to write on 
a typewriter; finally she learned not 
only to “hear” others by placing her 
fingers on their lips, but to speak 
herself. Miss Sullivan (who later was 
Mrs. John A. Macy) became her con- 
stant companion. 

Miss Keller was born at Tuscumbia, 
Alabama, but in later life she resided 
in the North. She has done much to 
open opportunities to the blind and 
the deaf. 


GEORGE W. GOETHALS 
JUNE 29, 1858 


HEN Theodore Roosevelt was 

taking steps to ensure the 
construction of the Panama Canal in 
1907, the man whom he appointed as 
chief engineer and administrator was 
George W. Goethals. 

A native of Brooklyn, New York, 
he graduated from West Point in 
1880. After that he had various ex- 
periences as an Army engineer, in- 
cluding work on rivers and harbors. 

Colonel Goethals’ strongest quali- 
fication for the Panama project was 
his ability to handle a complicated 
job and to inspire others to enthusi- 
astic effort. Chief of his co-workers 
was Colonel William C. Gorgas, who 
stamped out yellow fever and malaria. 

When the canal was completed in 
1924, Goethals was commissioned ma- 
jor general and was appointed first 
civil governor of the Canal Zone. 
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PLAN A FUN-AT-HOME VACATION 


NCLE SAM Wants ou girl ind 
U boys to be healthy ind happy 
during the summer vacation. Thi 
statement in our local newspapet 
caused a great deal of discussion in 
the classroom 

John said, “How can we be happy 
this summer when we cannot take 
vacation trip? 

Mary remarked, “We can't spend 
money on vacation trips because we 
are all saving money for War Bonds.” 

Harry contributed, “It looks as if 
our vacation will be Spent here at 
home ynce We have gasoline ration- 
ing. 

After thi 


vested “" believ. we could nave a 


liscussion, Betsy sug 


happy and healthy vacation at home, 
and not spend much money. It was 
at this time that the children ex- 


pressed t+ desire for vacation parties, 
OBIECTIVES 


\. To help Uncle Sam by spending 
a happy ind profitabl vacation at 
home. 

8. To see our friends twice a month 
( To learn to have fun without 


spending money 
PROCEDURI 


A. Preparation, 

] The class Was divided mto three 
groups, each with a name and a lead 
er, The se Names were chose n Happy 


Hikers, Jolly Juniors, and Hlumming- 
bird ° 

2. The class listed all the tree enter- 
tainment in our community 

3. They decided that the entertain- 
ment chosen must be within the com- 
munity limits or near-by woods. 

4. They agreed to meet twice a 
month, or six times during the sum- 
mer vacation 

§. Because of food rationing, each pu- 
pil was to bring his own lunch of 
sandwiches, fruit, and a drink. 

6. Several mothers volunteered to 
serve as chaperons of at least one 
party during the vacation. 

B. Social aspects. 

Pupils investigated the possibilities 
for tree entertainment. Here are 
recommendations based on the de- 
cisions they reached. 

1. Roller-Skating Party.—Every child 
enjoys roller skating, especially with 
friends. Plan a Treasure Hunt Skat 
ing Party. 

2. Hiking Party to the Woods.— 
Three parents well versed in nature 
lore will be needed to chaperon this 
party. Divide the children into three 
groups for study of birds, tlowers, 
and trees. 

3. Swimming Party.—Many towns do 
not have a swimming pool, but this 
should not deter the children from 
having a Swimming Party. The gar- 
den hose in a roomy back yard will 
supply the water, and participants 
should come clothed in swimming 
suits. For the less venturesome, pro 
vide well-filled tubs where toy boats 
may be sailed. 

4. Bicycling Party—Many children 
hav . bievele Ss. Plan a trip to the park 
to use the park play equipment. Each 
child take his own lunch. 
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A UNIT FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


NADINE FILLMORE 


Su pervisin Teacher, Third Grade, Roosevelt School, 


Michizan State Normal College, Y psilanti, Michigan 








Be sure to see that each girl and boy has a chance to dress up and act. 


§. Doll Party (for girls). —Each 
to bring her doll and play wa 


urs 


Demonstrate approved methods 
first aid, using doll as patient. Pj, 
“Hospital” instead of “House.” 
Airplane Party (for boys) —a 
pleasant afternoon for the boys 
making and flying their model air. 
planes and learning the different type 
of aircraft used in war. , 
6. Dramatic Party.—Indulge the lov, 
of children for dressing up by allow. 
ing them to stage a show of th 
own planning. 
7. Hobby Party.—Provide for 
rainy day that may fall on a part 
date. Give a Hobby Party in Jane’ 
recreation room or Bill's old room, 


tile 


barn. The children will provide th: 
own entertainment if encouraged 
tell how they first became intereste: 
in a hobby. 
8. Circus Party.—Try a Circus Part 
for universal enjoyment. The chil 
dren will love to come in costum 
representing circus performers. Circ: 
stunts add to the enjoyment, especia 
ly if the pet dog or the family ca 
can be induced to do his stunt before 
company. Lucky the parent who ha 
1 seat on the side lines! 
(. Language correlations. 
1. A letter was written, asking a par- 
ent to chaperon one party during ud 
Summer, 

YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 
Di ak Mrs. THomas: 

Will you please chaperon the Happ 
Hikers on a hiking party June 25  fror 
2:00 to 5:00. Paul Thomas is our h 
for the party. 

Your friends, 
Tre Happy Hie 
2. A class directory was written 
alphabetical order. 

Name Address P 
1016 Hazel St 162 
1782 Linden Ave. 862 
1240 Linn Ave 432 
1262 Howard St. 468 


Grace Anderson 
Harold Arson 
Betty Baker 
Edwin Graves 

3 A list of the parties, dates, anc 
hostesses and hosts was prepared 
Party Date Hostess or H 
Roller Skating June 18 Ann Lec 
Hiking June 25 Paul Thoma 
July 16 Mary Miller 
July 30 


Swimming 


Sicycling Tom ke 


4 Introductions. Here is the one we 


used: “Mother, I want you to meet 


my friend, Nancy.” 
5. Good telephone conversations. 

a) Invitation to a party: “Th 
is Ann Lee speaking. The roller- 
skating party meets at my house Fi 
day, June 18. I hope you will be abi 
to come. 

b) Regrets for a party: “This 
Sylvia Hansen speaking. I am sorn 
| cannot come to your party nex 
Tuesday. My mother is working am 
I must take care of my baby sister. 
6. Manners of a good hostess or host 

a) Telephone your guests about t% 
party. 

b) Introduce your friends to you! 
mother. 

c) See that everyone is having + 
good time. 

Writing the club minutes. Th 
pupils decided that a record shouk 
be kept of the (Continued on pag 
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Learn how to swim. 
Get an older person 
to teach you. 














Do It THIS Way! 


Safety in Swimming 
SELMA E. HERR 


Assistant Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


FinisH THESE SENTENCES CORRECTLY 


1. Never go swimming alone because ; 

2. Wait -. after eating, before going swimming, no 
matter how enticing the water looks. 

3. Never go into deep water unless you know how to 


4. One thing to know about the lake or the river in which 
you swim is re 

§. Inflated toys are fun to play with and afford some pro- 
tection, but they have to be used with care, because 
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Don't depend on 
inflated toys or inner 
tubes, if you can’t swim. 
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lt is dangerous to go 
In swimming 
immediately after eating. 






































Never swim alone. 
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Never get into water 
that is too cold. 

















Hans GCroenhoff 


DOROTHY H. GRIMM 


THE informational material given 
here is ready for you to read to your 
pupils. The map can be posted on 
your bulletin board or, if you prefer, 


it can be copied on the blackboard. 


HOW AN AIRPLANE 
FLIES 


( Acrodynamies)\ 


ye force that holds us on, the 
earth is called gravi/y. All things 
in the affected by it. 
When we weigh an object, we measure 


universe are 


the pull of the earth on that object. 
As you jump into the air, this force 

within the 

again. 


earth pulls you down 
If the force were weaker you 
might be able to jump over the roof 
with case. The strength of this at- 
traction reaches above the surface of 
the earth, into the atmosphere. It 
exerts a pull on an airplane flying 
through the air. 

All airplanes must be safe for fly 
ing. Unless an airplane 1s stable, it 1S 
not considered safe and would not be 
licensed by the Civil Aeronautics Ad 
ministration. A stable airplane is one 
which will come back to its motion in 
a given line, when acted upon by an 
outside force 

To illustrate stability, tie a weight 
Hold the end of 
the string in one hand and set the 
At first, the are of 


As it swings back 


to a piece of string. 


weight in motion. 
the swing is wide, 
and forth, the are becomes smaller un 
An airplane 
While flying 
if you push the 
stick forward and then release it, the 


plane will nose down, 


til finally it is at rest. 


does the same thing. 


straight and level, 


and then up, 
repeating the performance, until once 
and level. 


more it is flying strats ght 


It is stable around the lateral axis, 
which runs from the tip of one wing 

the tip of the other. To be safe, 
in airplane must be stable around all 
three of its axes, longitudinal, lateral, 
airplane, the 
which all of the 


one another is considered the center of 


and vertical. In an 
point at axes Cross 
gravity An airplane balances around 
this point 


AVIGATION 


( , LOBES and maps have become in- 
} 

creasingly important tO us as 

the war goes ON in remote sections of 


the world. The shortest distance from 


her may be across the 


We have had to unlearn 


one place to anot 


North Pole 
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To *démonstrate 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Public School No. 


DOROTHY H. GRIMM 


133, Brooklyn, 





New York 


The material given here on great circles can be corre- 


lated with your geography lessons; use the drawing of an 


instrument panel on pages 38-39 in teaching arithmetic. 


the fact that a straight line is the 
shortest distance between two points 
as applied to the earth’s surface. In 
a curved line is shorter, as it 
follows the shape of the globe. 
Where long 


flown, a great-circle route is followed. 


reality, 
distances are to be 


A great circle is any line that would 
divide the globx into two equal parts. 
great-circle 
make a rifig. éf cardboard to fit the 
Fit the 
ring arouad:twhe clohe*in any direction 
~The line marked by the 
cardboard ring 
interesting to study a map like the 
which is 


routes, 


circumference of your globe. 
Ox | 
you choose. 


is a great circle. It is 


one on the opposite page, 
azimuthal equidistant pro- 
jection map. This one has Washing- 
ton, D.C., as its mathematical center. 
A straight line from Washington, 
D.C., to any other city represents a 
great-circle route. The shortest dis- 
tance between the United States and 
the Orient is actually a path across 
the North Pole. Airplanes, by fol- 
circles, cut 
time between continents. For instance, 
the route from New York to Bombay, 
India, by boat is 9,400 miles, a three- 
A great-circle 
flown between the two points covers 
7.790 flying time is 


Cc illed 


lowing great tray eling 


week voyage. route 
miles and the 
thirty-nine hours. 
Did you know that New York is 
closer to Moscow, Russia, than it is 
to Buenos Aires in South America? 
Distance is being overcome by air- 
Instead of thinking in 
to think of dis- 
New York is 
fifteen hours from San Francisco. 
Wendell Willkie, returning from 
China, flew by way of Alaska to the 
United States. Find this route on 
It will probably become 


plane travel. 
miles, we are learning 
tance in terms of time. 


your globe. 
an air road of the future. 


TRAFFIC RULES OF 
THE AIR 
(Civil Air Regulations) 


STUDENT pilot must be at least 
A sixteen years old. If under 
consent of cither 

An applicant for 
such a license must be of good moral 
character and a loyal citizen of the 
United States, or of an allied nation 
in sympathy with the United States. 

Good eyesight is required both 
eyes. (Glasses may be worn.) Hear- 
ing must be The whispered 
word is required to be heard at three 


eighteen, written 


parent is required. 


good, 


feet. There must be no disease of 


throat that might be made 
Any physical detect 


nose or 


worse by flying. 


that might interfere with safe pilot- 
ing disqualifies an applicant. 

A student pilot may solo when 
ready, but must never take a passen- 
ger for a flight unless it is an.instruc- 
tor. 

To obtain a private pilot's license, 
the applicant must be eighteen years 
old. All other requirements are the 
same, except that a written test on 
weather, navigation, regulations, and 
maintenance must be passed, and 
thirty-five hours of flying accom- 
plished, eighteen of which must be 
solo, including a cross-country flight 
and a flight test. 

Airline pilots must have a commer- 
cial license to fly. This is more diffi- 
cult to obtain, as pilots must have 
logged at least 200 hours of solo fly- 
ing, or, with a flight school, 160 
hours. Flight-maneuver tests must be 
passed, as well as a written ground- 
school test that is considerably harder 
than that for a private license. 

Airplanes must be registered with 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
and must pass an airworthiness test 
before they are licensed to fly. Large 
license numbers appear on the upper 
surface of the right wing and on the 
lower surface of the left. wing and on 
both sides of the vertical tail surface. 
The letter N signifies United States 
registration. The combination of the 
letters NC before the registration 
number means that the plane is au- 
thorized to fly in commercial service. 
NR before the registration number 
means the aircraft is licensed for a 
particular purpose, such as an over- 
water hop where extra gas tanks are 
carried. NX before the number 
means that the airplane is licensed for 
experimental flight. Such planes are 
rarely seen except at an airport. 


WEATHER FOR FLYING 


( Meteorology ) 


s we look forward to an “Air 
Age at the end of this war, we 
see people owning their own planes— 
light planes so improved and so prac- 
tical that they will be nearly as com- 
mon as automobiles. Families will be 
able to move farther from town as 
workers will be commuting 150 miles 
by plane, in the same time it takes a 
train to cover fifty miles today. 
Our outlook on geography has 
changed as time and distance have 
been lessened by aviation in this 
global war. The stratosphere, where 
most of the commercial liners will fly 
in the future, is still to be explored 
and conquered. Although a few peo- 


ple have climbed high, it has not yer 
become practical, because of the les- 
sened air pressure and extreme cold, 
A few scientists have explored the 
stratosphere in balloons. Captain 
Orvil A. Anderson and Captain 
Albert W. Stevens rose to 72,395 feet 
in a pressure-sealed cabin of a balloon, 
Temperatures at this altitude are far 
below zero. 

However, flying conditions are cx- 
tremely good in the stratosphere, 
There are no storms at all, and a 
steady wind blows. A pilot is more 
easily able to chart his flight and take 
every advantage of the wind. From 
such a height, houses, railroads, and 
even cities disappear from sight. Onl 
high mountains and rivers can be 
seen, and then only as bumps and de- 
pressions in the surface. 

The United States has developed its 
airlines more than any other country 
in the world. More passengers and 
freight are flown here than anywhere 
else. Air transports have become of 
great value in supplying our far-flung 
fronts with men and supplies in the 
shortest possible time. These larger 
airplanes fly at a much higher alti- 
tude than do smaller, lighter planes. 
After the war, airplanes will be tow- 
ing five or six gliders at one time. 
(Sce photographs on opposite page.) 
Freight and passengers will be carried 
in this way. Passengers will ride 
the gliders, as they are more comfort- 
able. The noise of the engine is ab- 
sent. Then, too, certain gliders may 
be unhooked on the way, and stop at 
cities along the route. Each glider 
will have a pilot to bring it to a safe 
landing. 

We shall see an entirely new world 
in a few years. Places, unimportant 
at present because of distance from 
water connections, will spring into 
new life around the town 
Inland cities will take on an added 
importance. 


airport. 


TIPS FOR MODEL 
BUILDERS 


A the cover to a model 
improperly may well ruin a good 
structure. Fuselage, wing, and tall 
surfaces are covered, shrunk, an¢ 
doped separately before final assemb!) 

Sandpaper lightly the parts to b 
covered, before attaching the paper. 
Starting with the fuselage, cut ovt 
four pieces of tissue to size for top, 
bottom, and sides. Start covering the 
side at the nose. Hold the paper 
tightly while doping it to the rear 
crosspieces. Dope to one /ongerons 
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FLYERS... 


then the other. Work out any wrin- 
sles while the dope is wet. Finish 
both sides before working on top and 
yettom. If any material should over- 
ng, trim with a sharp razor blade. 
spray the fuselage with water to 
dink the paper. A fly sprayer can 
be used for this. Be careful not to 
vet the surface too much, as the 
frame will warp. 

When covering wing and elevators, 
work exactly the same as with the 
fuselage. After these smaller pieces 
we been sprayed with water, pin 
ach part tightly to your workboard 
until dry, to prevent warping. This 
svery essential, and if not done, wing 
ind elevators will be completely out 
f line. 

Cement the tail assembly and land- 
ng gear in place, making certain that 
the alignment is correct. Place books 
blocks of wood under the elevators 
to keep them in line while drying. 

The model is now ready for doping. 
Brush or spray on the first coat of 
clear dope. If using a brush, obtain 
2 good camel's hair brush so that par- 
ticles will not be left on the sur- 
For spraying, dope should be 
thinned up to 50 per cent with dope 
thinner. Let dry for fifteen or twen- 
ty minutes. Spray on three addi- 
tional coats of pigmented dope of the 
desired color, allowing thirty minutes’ 
drying time after each coat. Light- 
, sand over the second coat. 

Finishing should be done in a 
warm, dry room, at about 70 degrees 
temperature. A cold room or a warm 
humid room may cause blushing on 
the surface. 


face. 


YESTERDAY AND 
TODAY 


THE WRIGHT BROTHERS 


I’ THE long history of flying, two 
names stand out that make us all 
very proud. They are Wilbur and 
Orville Wright. We are proud of 
them because they are truly American, 
and especially because the names be- 
long to the first men to construct 
and fly a motor-driven airplane. 

Wilbur and Orville lived in Day- 
ton, Ohio, as children. There were 
three other children in the Wright 
family. Their father was a minister. 

One day, when the-boys were quite 
young, their father brought home a 
toy helicopter for them to play with. 
You would probably call this toy a 
‘ying propeller. They were enchant- 
ed with their new helicopter, making 
t spin and watching it fly, but they 
son began to call it a bat. Orville 
Wright, who is still alive today, says 
that he and his brother first became 
interested in flying when they were 
Sys playing with this bat. 

As the boys grew older, their in- 
centered in kites. The two 
drothers and also their young sister 
Katherine made them of all shapes 
ind sizes to see which one would fly 
the best. After the boys graduated 
tom high school, they opened a bi- 
cvek shop. 


: 
Oreste 
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To begin their man-carrying glider 
experiment, they built a box kite. 
Katherine was still interested in their 
experiments and helped by sewing the 
cloth in place. From each corner they 
tied a string. One windy day, they 
set out together to test their inven- 
tion. Up, up went the kite into the 
sky, the boys holding the strings. 
They found that by pulling one string 
at a time, they could guide the kite 
in its flight. Soon they succeeded 
in building and flying gliders. 

They experimented at Kitty Hawk, 
North Carolina, for years when the 
weather permitted, going through one 
disappointment after another, but 
never becoming discouraged. One 
cold winter's day, December 17, 1903, 
their plane was ready to be flown. 
Its motor had been constructed in 
their bicycle shop. They had even 
carved their own propellers. 

Orville Wright climbed onto the 
machine, lying down on the center of 
the wing, and the engine was started. 
The plane moved down the runway 
on skids, and upon reaching the end, 
rose into the air under its own power. 

The Wright brothers were thrilled 
to think that their dreams had come 
true. At last man could rise into the 
air and come down where he chose. 
Their efforts were rewarded. They had 
invented the first successful airplane. 


JAMEs DOOLITTLE 


gars GENERAL JAMES DOOLITTLE, 
who bombed Tokyo in April, 
1942, is the holder of many aviation 
“firsts.” In 1922 he made the first 
coast-to-coast flight within twenty- 
four hours, arriving at Rockwell 
Field, San Diego, from Jacksonville, 
Hlorida, in twenty-one hours. He 
won an air race at Baltimore, Mary- 
land, in 1925, competing against the 
best pilots from Great Britain, Italy, 
and the U.S. Navy. 

South America saw Doolittle next 
in 1926. He had traveled to Santiago, 
Chile, in order to demonstrate to the 
South American governments a Cur- 
tiss plane in a flight across the Andes 
Mountains. A few days before he 
was to fly, he broke both of his legs 
in a fall from a hangar platform. His 
legs in casts, he insisted on being lifted 
into his plane on the morning of the 
trial flight. His trip was to be made 
over wild mountains, where a forced 
landing would probably result in his 
death. This did not stop him, how- 
ever, and a few hours after he had 
started he landed his ship in Brazil, a 
distance of 730 miles, with but two 
gallons of gas left. 

The next year he accomplished the 
first outside loop, near Dayton, Ohio. 
Doolittle’s greatest contribution to 
aviation has been his experiment with 
blind flying, which took place in 
1929, when he conquered flying in 
fog, by the use of instruments. 

Anyone who has had to bail out of 
an airplane becomes automatically a 
member of the Caterpillar Club. One 
of Doolittle’s trips to earth in a 
parachute was during a race in which 
he had flown so (Continued on page 60) 
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By studying this map you can see the advantage of great-circle routes. 
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Air passengers in the future will ride in gliders towed by airplanes. 


Gliders leave the ground first and stay slightly above the tow plane. 
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Learning to Spell 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor, Llementary Department, 1 thical Culture School, New York, N-Y. 


S CHILDREN 

middle grades, spelling becomes 
important, 
more and more written work 1s re- 


increasingly since 
quired of them. There is almost daily 
need for spelling ability in such activ- 
ities as writing a story or pocm, or 
keeping 1 social-studies notebook. 
Spelling should therefore be con- 
sidered a necessary aid to written 
English and not a separate subject. 
Ic is a tool to use for recording and 
communicating ideas. In accordance 
with this view, the real challenges in 
one s thought about spelling become: 


What 


to know in order to carry on their 


words do these children need 


schoolwork, and to function through 
life as 


essentt il 


social individuals? How can 


words be taught so as to 
function well? 

Since spelling is one of the tool sub- 
jects, every child should have a prac- 
tical knowledge not only of how to 
spell the words he needs to use, but 
of how to ipply this knowledge M hen 
good, 


doing any written work. <A 


even a perfect, rating in the daily 
spelling lesson is not a satisfactory 
achievement unless the learning ac 
quired can be used to carry out such 
practical activities as writing a let- 
ter, taking notes when doing research 


reading, or Copying directions ind 


not 1c cs. 
St lec ted tor 


The words spelling 


Praclice should be those really needed 


in writing, and the me ining of each 


word should be thoroughly under- 


stood. All words should be taught in 
meaningful relationships, unless, like 
athletics, explain, victory, they are 
already full of content. 

Having selected the words to be 
learned, the teacher's 
tant task is 


second impo! 
to develop a good study 


} 


technique. Gone is the day when 


children were assigned a list of word 
tu study, and left to sink or swim un- 
til the hour for testing arrived; then, 
with no previous guidance, were ex 
pected FO Writs these words from dic 
tation, after which the papers were 
eachans ed rod errors Cor rected, 

Instead, the modern teacher under 
stands the dithculties of spelling and 
does NOL eXpect immature children to 
develop successful methods for spell 
ing study without instruction, The 
following are general principles which 
may be used as the basis tor an eflec 
tive spelling program. 

Spelling is mainly a matter of eve 


ization combined with motor ac 


visua 
tivity. Words should therefore first be 
presented ind pronounced as wholes; 
next (unless short and simple) , con- 
ciously separated into parts; and then 
visualized and correctly written. In 


struction and guidance are necessary. 
\ 


Observe and pronounce the 
word ¢ irefully 
Vleanin 


empha l ed. 


as a whole, and part by 


part, of the word should Ly 


Pronunciation should be distinct 


and: syllables spoken accurately. The 


child who Is rccustomed tO SAY paps 


for Pri ps, \ fy tor yesferday, hrop- 


advance into the 


ly for probably, gontu for going to, 
ind dunno for don’t know will natu- 
rally have more dithculty in writing 
these words than those children who 
syllabify correctly and enunciate well. 

Then help children to break the 
word up into the most usable parts. 
Even a short word may be so analyzed 
and divided. S/and is seen as st-and; 
s/anding as st-and-ing; light as l-ight; 
Com- 
pound words break even more easily 


and lightning as l-ight-n-ing. 
into shorter familiar words. 
Strict division into syllables often 
becomes a highly important spelling 
aid, especially after children have ac- 
quired some knowledge of prefixes and 
suthxes. In this way long words may 
be seen as composed of already known 
parts. Examples are: in - de - pen - 
dent, 
pro - mo - f10n, 


re- pub-lic, a- maze - ment, 


In developing this first step, call 
attention to any part of the word 
Pro- 
motion may be compared with action, 
fion syllable 
noted as being found in many words. 

If thers 


such as doubling the » in beginning 


which may be of general value. 
motion, tadcalion;: and the 
ire any special dithculties, 


ov dropping the ¢ in changing noe 
to noisy, note them at this time. 

a 

Remind pupils that ever, word is 
to be viewrd from left to right. 

Sie p 2. 


and visu lize it. 


Look away from the word 
Pronounce it softly, 
not letter by letter but according to 
This 


of ob- 


! 
the units already discovered. 
tests accuracy ind effectivene 


servation. 


Step Write the word, thinking 
of it in units and not letter by letter 
Step 4. Look at the word just writ- 


ae is 
ten. Decide whether it looks right. 
Then compare with the original. If 


} 


, 
the word is not correct, note where 


the error occurred and repeat the 
previous steps. 

This plan of study has several ad 
vantages. One is that the children 
in theory at least) do not write any 
word incorrectly, as they do when th 
dictated and 


\ child who 


spelling lesson is first 
then checked for errors. 
has already written a word incorrect- 
ly must break down the association 
which he has just made by the moto: 
act of writing. This is wasteful, and 
psychologically wrong. To analyze 
ind visualize a word before writing 
ic minimizes the danger of incorrect 
learning, and makes it more probable 
that the first writing will be correct. 

A second advantage is that a tech- 
nique is being developed which can be 
After a com- 
mon element like ment, ight, ar, tle, 


applied to other words. 


j } 4 
phil, graph has been met a number of 
fixed in the mind 
as a single letter, especially if its root 


meaning is known. 


times, it becomes as 


Burt perhaps the greatest advantage 
is that both study and writing become 
more thoughtful. A child is more 
likely to know w/y a word is spelled 
this way and not that, after he has 
pronounced it and defined it, analyzed 
it and separated it into parts, and then 


visualized it and written it correctly. 
This means that he will be just that 
much more likely to spell it correctly 
when he makes use of this word in 
any of his miscellancous daily writing 
activities. 

Children should of course be en- 
couraged to their 
methods, since no one plan is equally 


work out own 


valuable for all. Some children readily 
grasp the general configuration of a 





word, and so do not find bre king jr 
into parts of any special value. Orb. 
ers, usually those with intelligence ang 
a wide reading background, seem ty 
have “spelling sense” and to knoy 
instinctively how to spell correctly. 
Point out that children are to use on| 
as much of the technique as is neces. 
sary for mastery, and to short-cy; 
whenever possible. Study is needed 
only for the unknown words, 


Number Meanings 


HENRIETTA HOLLAND 


Teacher, Social Living, Sturges Junior High School, San Bernardino, Californi 


F you are looking for a scapegoat 
on which to place the ills and 
confusions of arithmetic teaching, 

I believe that number concept would 
come nearest to bearing them all. 

First establish in the minds of the 

children the basic understanding of 
our number system, and develop the 
concepts of the inherent value of the 
digits and the place value of num- 
Then difficulties in reading and 
writing numbers, in doing long divi- 


be rs. 


sion, and in understanding common 
fractions and decimal fractions disap- 
pear like magic. 

Whether we are teaching beginners, 
advanced pupils, or problem cases, the 
first thing to do is to make sure that 
the number system is thoroughly un- 
[It is a decimal system of 
We have ten digits with 


These 


derstood. 
notation. 
which we write all numbers. 
digits are: 
Sof 23 € 3 € 2 & F 
Children should understand the 
value of these digits by having many 


experiences with them. Seeing, feel- 


ing, manipulating, sometimes even 
tasting, helps, I have found. In such 


a program, tiles are extremely useful. 
They may be obtained from any tile- 
yard or brickyard free or at little cost. 
Give each child nine tiles. Then 
let the pupils “play games —putting 
out two tiles, seven tiles, and so on, 
practicing until they have a concept 
ot the inherent value of the various 
numbers. Further practice to develop 
an understanding of the combinations 
of which numbers are built is valu- 
able, too. For instance, let them dem- 
onstrate the various ways in which 
five may be made up. (Five ones, 
two groups of two and one more, a 
group of three and another group of 
two, a group of four and one more.) 


During this drill, have the children 
write the figures which represent the 
values of the digits they are using, 
Be sure they understand that 0 is 
very important. It is the place-holder 
in our number system (see below), 

When the children have these con- 
cepts well in mind, explain to them 
that all our numbers—even million: 
and billions—are written with these 
digits. At this point it is interesting 
to present the same problem with 
which early man was confronted— 
“write large numbers with- 
out using pencil and paper. “If you 
had been a cave man, how could you 
have told a friend that you had killed 
twenty-six buffaloes?” “Write” the 
figures by piling the tiles thus: 

0 0 
0 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Pupils may not see this immediate- 
ly, and you will have to exert some 
effort to develop the understanding 
that the digits have different values 
according to their place or position. 

I like to draw vertical lines on 
the blackboard to show that a § in 
the column farthest to the right is 
worth five, 


but if we move it to the left, to the 
next column, 1T iS worth ten times 1S 
much, or fifty. 


| | 


how to 








Are the tool subjects a problem to you? 
page department devoted entirely to the fundamentals 
is meant for you. Here experienced teachers describe 


TEACHING the 


If so, this four- 
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We then put a zero in the units col- 
ymn as a place-holder, making the 
aumber 50. Practice should be given 
yntil this concept of the place valuc 
of numbers is clear to the children. 
It is necessary for them to under- 
stand that when a § is in this column, 


jt is worth ten times as much as when 
it is in this column, 


or one hundred times as much as when 
it is in fis column. ad 


To test the pupils understanding, 
put 333 on the blackboard. Ask 


which 3 they would rather have, if 
they could have the one that was 
worth most. Write 333 two more 
times. In one case ring the third 3. 
Be sure the children understand that 
this 3 is worth just 3. In the second 
333, ring the second 3. (Do they re- 
alize that this is worth ten times as 
much, or 30?) In the third 333, ring 
the first 3. (This is worth one hun- 
dred times as much as the first 3, that 
is, 300.) 

Sufficient practice should be giv- 
en—including plenty of lively games 
—so that the pupils can read and 
write large numbers with ease and a 
realization of their value. 

Although it may seem as if such 
practice required an undue amount of 
time, I have found that it is well 
worth while, even with advanced pu- 
pils. An understanding of the basic 
concepts will not only prevent future 
difficulties but will simplify many 
problem cases. When children under- 
stand our number system, they can 
do arithmetic with ease, and even 
with a great deal of pleasure. 


The Room Library 


MAMIE L. SCARLETTE 


Principal, Last Washington Street Primary School, Greensboro, North Carolina 


organized by checking out from 

the central clementary library a 
number of interesting books for each 
coom. All reading material for a 
given room is on the grade level, and 
within the reading ability, of the chil- 
dren in that room. 

The books are attractively arranged 
on shelves or on a low library table. 
During a free period, or when as- 
signed duties are completed, children 
read the books of their choice. 

A special library hour is conducted 
in each classroom three times a weck. 
During this hour a variety of activ- 
ities are carried out. They include 
the following. 

The story hour is often merged in 
the library period. In the first grade, 
each child looks at a book which he 
scleets from the library table. Books 
for this purpose are frequently large 
picture books, with short stories or 
rhymes beneath the pictures. Early 
in the school year the first-grade 
teacher reads the stories or rhymes to 
the children. Later in the year there 
are children who can read the material 


l our school, room libraries are 


to the group. In the second and third 
grades the children organize reading 
clubs. Members of a reading club 
select and then read or tell interesting 
stories to the class. All children have 
2 part in the story hour. They may 
ask or answer questions On stories 
read, or they may read or tell a story. 

Teachers often introduce books by 
posters made from the attractive pa- 
per jackets of new library books. 
Posters made from the jackets of 
books which have been read are often 
used for storytelling. 

The reading club selects and reads 
easy storics from the children’s page 
of magazines. 

Children look for seasonal stories, 
for stories of holidays, or for stories 
of special events. 

The teacher reads to the class sto- 
rics and poems, including folk tales, 
stories of child life, stories about he- 
rocs, and seasonal pocms. 

Children select and read many dif- 
ferent types of poems from regular 
library books and from easy reading 
material in children’s magazines and 
the children’s column in newspapers. 
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Some teachers have found it inter- 
esting to make out informal checks on 
stories read or told. Such checks are 
hectographed or placed on the black- 
board to be discussed and answered. 
The typewritten check usually aims to 
identify characters with the stories. 

A large and attractive reading 
chart made of tagboard is posted on 
the wall in the library corner. When 
a child completes 2 book, a square of 


colored paper bearing the name of the 
book is placed opposite his name, 

Through the training received in 
the classroom library, the children are 
learning how to handle books, how to 
keep them in the proper places, and 
to entertain by telling or reading 
aloud interesting stories. In reading 
and sharing them with others they 
are developing permanent attitudes 
and habits for library reading. 


Word Analysis—II 


RUBY C. CRAFT 


Teaching Principal, Flmwood Flementary School, Mount Vernon, Obio 


& wave found that little 
\ X / “puzzles” (really tests) are 
very helpful in the mastery 


of word meanings and the improve- 
ment of reading ability among pri- 
mary children. In making them, we 
use the hectograph, with hectograph 
ink and hectograph pencil; and, of 
course, chart and crayon, and black- 
board and chalk. All these materials 
are available to most teachers. 

Puzzles that are closely related to 
the needed vocabulary are made. The 
correct word is to be ringed. Names 
of classmates may be used to add in- 
terest, and a touch of humor is ap- 
preciated. 

PUZZLES 


Wicu Onn Is Ricut? 


tly. 
1. A bird can } ) 
(read. 


2. You are a a 
3. Alice is a ne 
virk, 
4+. Bobby is a jman. 
boy. 
duck. 
5. Baby Sue is a little 4lamb. 
girl. 


The same type of puzzle may use 
phonograms. 


\fan) 


i will keep you cool. 
(pan) ‘ 


. {cat} 


» 7 jeat. 
2. The frat) 


likes a mouse to 
(beat. 


Concomitant learnings may also be 
present. That is, the outcome may 
include learnings other than those in- 
tended in the lesson at hand. Keen 
perception, word mastery and under- 
standing, and some “sentence sense” 
are needed to solve these puzzles. 

“Yes and no” puzzles can be valu- 
able if care is exercised in making 
them. First determine what ability is 
to be tested. If it is the ability to re- 
member and interpret facts, sentences 
like these may be made. 


LittLe BLack Sambo 
1. Little Black Sambo had a red coat. 
Yes, No 


2. “Gr-r-r!” said the tigers. | Yes, No 


If you wish to test word mastery 
and meaning, this type of question 
may be asked. 

Do You Know Tursr? 


1. Does run mean to hop? Yes, No 
2. Does stop mean to go on? Yes, No 
3. Is bee the one that stings? Yes, No 
4. Does two mean 2? Yes, No 


If the purpose is to test general 
knowledge or independent thinking, 
questions similar to these may be 
given, 

Do You Know? 
(General knowledge) 
1. Do cows give milk? Yes, No 
2. Is paper made from wood? Yes, No 
3. Do cats have four feet? Yes, No 
(Independent thinking) 
1. Can you see? Yes, No 
2. Are all balls red? Yes, No 
3. Can you swim? Yes, No 


In all such puzzles care must be 
taken to have no hidden or ambiguou, 
meanings. Only familiar words should 
be used. Also, it is desirable to have 
more affirmative questions than nega- 
tive ones. 


FiLLING BLANKs 


At first only three or four sen- 
tences containing blanks should be 
given, but as skill increases, the num- 
ber may be increased. The words 
used to fill the blanks may be placed 
above or below the sentences or in a 
column at the right. 

After a blank is filled, the children 
are urged to reread the sentence. Then 
they are to ask themselves: “Do we 
talk that way? Does it sound right?” 

Later the children may be required 
to look in their books to find the 
words they need. Choosing correct 
answers from the material at hand 
provides practice in getting informa- 
tion. It also stimulates judgment. 


MULTIPLE CHOICE 


The same puzzles may be made by 
placing two or more words under each 
sentence. The child 
around the correct 
writes it in the blank. 


1. Matches will 
walk play burn 
2. One, three, six, box, seven, ten. 
(Put a ring around the word that does 
not belong here.) 
3. Put a ring around the correct endiny 
of the sentence. 
A truck is 
a) an airplane. 
b) a ship. 
¢) an automobile. 


draws a ring 


one, and then 


Number 3 gives training in read 
ing phrases, increases eye span, and 


develops speed. 
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Learning to Spell 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor, Elementary Department, | thical Culture School, New York, N.Y. 


S$ CHILDREN advance into the 
middle grades, spelling becomes 
important, 


and more written 


increasingly since 
work is re- 
quired of them. There is almost daily 
need for spelling ability in such activ- 
a story or pocm, or 
keeping a social-studies notebook. 


more 


ities as writing 

Spelling should therefore be con- 
sidered a necessary aid to written 
English and not a separate subject. 
Ic is a tool to use for recording and 
In accordance 
with this view, the real challenges in 
one’s thought about spelling become: 
What 
to know in order to carry on their 
.choolwork, and to function through 
life as social individuals? How can 
words be taught so as to 
function well? 


communicating ideas, 


words do these children need 


essential 


Since spelling is one of the tool sub- 
jects, every child should have a prac- 
tical knowledge not only of how to 
spell the words he needs to use, but 
of how to apply this knowledge when 
doing any written work. A_ good, 
a perfect, rating in the daily 


spelling lesson is not 


even 
a satisfactory 
achievement unless the learning ac- 
quired can be used to carry out such 
pracucal activities as writing a let- 
ter, taking notes when doing research 
reading, or copying directions and 
novices. 

The 


practice should be those really needed 


words selected for spelling 
in writing, and the meaning of cach 
word should be thoroughly under- 
stood. All words should be taught in 
unless, like 
athletics, explain, victory, they are 
already full of content. 


Having selected the words to be 


meaningful relationships, 


learned, the teacher's second impor- 
tant task is to develop a good study 
technique. 
children were assigned a list of words 
tu study, and left to sink or swim un- 
til the hour for testing arrived; then, 
with no previous guidance, were ex 
pected to write these words from dic- 


Gone is the day when 


tation, after which the papers were 
exchanged and errors corrected. 

Instead, the modern teacher under- 
stands the dithculties of spelling and 
does not expect immature children to 
develop successful methods for spell- 
ing study without instruction. The 
following are general principles which 
may be used as the basis for an effec 
tive spelling program. 

Spelling is mainly a matter of eye 
visualization combined with motor ac- 
tivity. Words should therefore first be 
presented and pronounced as wholes; 
next (unless short and simple), con- 
sciously separated into parts; and then 
visualized and correctly written, In- 
struction and guidance are necessary. 

Siep 1. Observe and pronounce the 
word carefully as a whole, and part by 
part. Meaning of the word should be 
emphasized. 
distinct 
The 
child who is accustomed to say praps 
for perhaps, yisdy for yesterday, prob- 


should be 
and-syllables spoken accurately. 


Pronunciation 
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ly for probably, gontu for going to, 
and dunno for don’t know will natu- 
rally have more difheulty in writing 
these words than those children who 
syllabify correctly and enunciate well. 

Then help children to break the 
word up into the most usable parts. 
Even a short word may be so analyzed 
and divided. S/and is seen as st-and; 
s/anding as st-and-ing; light as l-ight; 
and lightning as l-ight-n-ing. Com- 
pound words break even more easily 
into shorter familiar words. 

Strict division into syllables often 
becomes a highly important spelling 
aid, especially after children have ac 
quired some knowledge of prefixes and 
suthxes. In this way long words may 
be seen as composed of already known 
parts. Examples are: in - de - pen - 
dent, re-pub-lic, a- maze - ment, 
pro - mo - tion, 

In developing this first step, call 
part of the word 
which may be of general value. Pro- 
motion may be compared with action, 


attention to any 


motion, vacation; and the tion syllable 
noted as being found in many words. 
If there are any special difficulties, 
such as doubling the » in beginning 
ov dropping the ¢ in changing noise 
to nmoly, note them at this time. 
Remind pupils that cvery word is 
to be viewed from left to right. 
Slep 2. Look away from the word 
and visualize it. Pronounce it softly, 
not letter by letter but according to 
This 


tests accuracy and effectiveness of ob- 


the units already discovered. 


servation. 

Step 3. Write the word, thinking 
of it in units and not letter by letter. 

Step 4. Look at the word just writ- 
ten. Decide whether it looks right. 
Then compare with the original. If 
the word is not correct, note where 
the error occurred and repeat the 
previous steps. 

This plan of study has several ad 
One is that 


(in theory at least) do not write any 


vantages. the children 
word incorrectly, as they do when th. 
spelling lesson is first dictated and 
then checked for errors. A child who 
has already written a word incorrect- 
ly must break down the association 
which he has just made by the motor 
act of writing. This is wasteful, and 
psychologically wrong. To analyze 
and visualize a word before writing 
ic minimizes the danger of incorrect 
learning, and makes it more probable 
that the first writing will be correct. 

A second advantage is that a tech- 
nique is being developed which can be 
applied to other words. After a com- 
mon element like ment, ight, ar, ile, 
phil, graph has been met a number of 
times, it becomes as fixed in the mind 
as a single letter, especially if its root 
meaning is known. 

But perhaps the greatest advantage 
is that both study and writing become 
more thoughtful. A child is more 
likely to know why a word is spelled 
this way and not that, after he has 
pronounced it and defined it, analyzed 
it and separated it into parts, and then 


visualized it and written it correctly. 
This means that he will be just that 
much more likely to spell it correctly 
when he makes use of this word in 
any of his miscellancous daily writing 
activitics. 

Children should of course be en 
couraged to work out their 
methods, since no one plan is equally 


own 


valuable for all. Some children readily 
grasp the general configuration of a 





word, and so do not find breaking ; 
into parts of any special yalye. Or 
ers, usually those with intelligence an 
a wide reading background, Seem t 
have “spelling sense” and to knoy 
instinctively how to spell correct)y 
Point out that children are to use ae 
as much of the technique as js oie 
sary for mastery, and to short-cy, 
whenever possible. Study is neede: 
only for the unknown words, __ 
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Number Meanings 


HENRIETTA HOLLAND 


Teacher, Social Living, Sturges Junior High School, San Bernardino, ( alifornig 


F you are looking for a scapegoat 
on which to place the ills and 
confusions of arithmetic teaching, 

I believe that number concept would 
come nearest to bearing them all. 

First establish in the minds of the 
children the basic understanding of 
our number system, and develop the 
concepts of the inherent value of the 
digits and the place value of num- 
bers. Then difficulties in reading and 
writing numbers, in doing long divi- 
sion, and in understanding common 
fractions and decimal fractions disap- 
pear like magic. 

Whether we are teaching beginners, 
advanced pupils, or problem cases, the 
first thing to do is to make sure that 
the number system is thoroughly un- 
derstood. It is a decimal system of 


notation. We have ten digits with 


which we write all numbers. These 
digits are: 
ns Ss ee a a a | 
Children should understand — the 


value of these digits by having many 
experiences with them. Seeing, feel- 
ing, manipulating, sometimes even 
tasting, helps, I have found. In such 
a program, tiles are extremely useful. 
They may be obtained from any tile- 
yard or brickyard free or at little cost. 
Then 
let the pupils “play games” —putting 
out two tiles, seven tiles, and so on, 
practicing until they have a concept 
of the inherent value of the various 
numbers. Further practice to develop 
an understanding of the combinations 
of which numbers are built is valu- 
able, too. For instance, let them dem- 
onstrate the various ways in which 
five may be made up. (Five ones, 
two groups of two and one more, a 
group of three and another group of 
two, a group of four and one more.) 


Give each child nine tiles. 


During this drill, have the children 
write the figures which represent the 
valucs of the digits they are using, 
Be sure they understand that 0 
very important. It is the place-holder 
in our number system (sce below), 

When the children have these con- 
cepts well in mind, explain to them 
that all our numbers—even millio: 
and billions—are written with the 
digits. At this point it is interestin 
to present the same problem wit 
which early man was confronted— 
how to * 


Hh) 


‘write’ large numbers with- 
out using pencil and paper. “If you 
had been a cave man, how could you 
have told a friend that you had killed 
twenty-six buffaloes?” “Write” the 
figures by piling the tiles thus: 

0 0 

0 0 


Pupils may not see this immediate- 
ly, and you will have to exert som 
effort to develop the understandin: 
that the digits have different valu 
according to their place or position. 

I like to draw vertical lines on 
the blackboard to show that a J 
the column farthest to the right! 


worth five, 


but if we move it to the left, t the 
next column, it is worth ten tmes 4 
much, or fifty. 


|| | 
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We then put 2 zero in the units col- 
mn 25 2 place-holder, making the 
umber 50. Practice should be given 
yatil this concept of the place valuc 
of numbers is clear to the children. 

It is necessary for them to under- 
qund that when a § is in this column, 


tis worth ten times as much as when 
itis in this column, 


one hundred times as much as when 
itis in this column. ’ 


To test the pupils’ understanding, 
ut 333 on the blackboard. Ask 


which 3 they would rather have, if 
they could have the one that was 
worth most. Write 333 two more 
times. In one case ring the third 3. 
Be sure the children understand that 
this 3 is worth just 3. In the second 
333, ring the second 3. (Do they re- 
alize that this is worth ten times as 
much, or 30?) In the third 333, ring 
the first 3. (This is worth one hun- 
dred times as much as the first 3, that 
is, 300.) 

Sufficient practice should be giv- 
en—including plenty of lively games 
—so that the pupils can read and 
write large numbers with case and a 
realization of their value. 

Although it may seem as if such 
practice required an undue amount of 
time, I have found that it is well 
worth while, even with advanced pu- 
pils. An understanding of the basic 
concepts will not only prevent future 
difficulties but will simplify many 
problem cases. When children under- 
stand our number system, they can 
do arithmetic with ease, and even 
with a great deal of pleasure. 


The Room Library 


MAMIE L. SCARLETTE 


Principal, Vast Washington Street Primary School, Greensboro, North Carolina 


organized by checking out from 
the central clementary library a 
sumber of interesting books for each 

om. All reading material for a 
ven room is on the grade level, and 
within the reading ability, of the chil- 
ten in that room. 

The books are attractively arranged 
m shelves or on a low library table. 
During a free period, or when as- 
gned duties are completed, children 
tad the books of their choice. 

A special library hour is conducted 
neach classroom three times a weck. 
During this hour a variety of activ- 
‘es are carried out. They include 
the following. 

The story hour is often merged in 
we library period. In the first grade, 
ch child looks at a book which he 
ects from the library table. Books 
‘or this purpose are frequently large 
peture books, with short stories or 
‘ymes beneath the pictures. Early 
' the school year the first-grade 
tacher reads the stories or rhymes to 
‘% children, Later in the year there 
we children who can read the material 


[’ our school, room libraries are 


to the group. In the second and third 
grades the children organize reading 
clubs. Members of a reading club 
select and then read or tell interesting 
stories to the class. All children have 
a part in the story hour. They may 
ask or answer questions On stories 
read, or they may read or tell a story. 

Teachers often introduce books by 
posters made from the attractive pa- 
per jackets of new library books. 
Posters made from the jackets of 
books which have been read are often 
used for storytelling. 

The reading club selects and reads 
easy stories from the children’s page 
of magazines. 

Children look for seasonal stories, 
for stories of holidays, or for stories 
of special events. 

The teacher reads to the class sto- 
rics and poems, including folk tales, 
stories of child life, stories about he- 
rocs, and seasonal pocms. 

Children select and read many dif- 
ferent types of poems from regular 
library books and from easy reading 
material in children’s magazines and 
the children’s column in newspapers. 
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Some teachers have found it inter- 
esting to make out informal checks on 
stories read or told. Such checks are 
hectographed or placed on the black- 
board to be discussed and answered. 
The typewritten check usually aims to 
identify characters with the stories. 

A large and attractive reading 
chart made of tagboard is posted on 
the wall in the library corner. When 
a child completes a book, a square of 


colored paper bearing the name of the 
book is placed opposite his name, 

Through the training received in 
the classroom library, the children are 
learning how to handle books, how to 
keep them in the proper places, and 
to entertain by telling or reading 
aloud interesting stories. In reading 
and sharing them with others they 
are developing permanent attitudes 
and habits for library reading. 


Word Analysis—IL 


RUBY C. CRAFT 


Teaching Principal, Elmwood Elementary School, Mount Vernon, Ohio 


i Wave found that little 
\ . [ “puzzles” (really vests) are 
very helpful in the mastery 


of word meanings and the improve- 
ment of reading ability among pri- 
mary children. In making them, we 
use the hectograph, with hectograph 
ink and hectograph pencil; and, of 
course, chart and crayon, and black- 
board and chalk. All these materials 
are available to most teachers. 

Puzzles that are closely related to 
the needed vocabulary are made. The 
correct word is to be ringed. Names 
of classmates may be used to add in- 
terest, and a touch of humor is ap- 
preciated. 


PUZZLES 
Wistciat One Is Ric? 


ily. 
1. A bird con} ) 
(read. 


2. You are a 08 
3. Alice is a bor 
girl. 
virl, 
4. Bobby is a jman, 
(boy. 
duck. 
5. Baby Sue is a little jlamb. 
eiel. 


The same type of puzzle may use 
phonograms. 


1. A 0 will keep you cool. 
2. The ne likes a mouse to eed 


Concomitant learnings may also be 
present. That is, the outcome may 
include learnings other than those in- 
tended in the lesson at hand. Keen 
perception, word mastery and under- 
standing, and some “sentence sense” 
are needed to solve these puzzles, 

“Yes and no” puzzles can be valu- 
able if care is exercised in making 
them. First determine what ability is 
to be tested. If it is the ability to re- 
member and interpret facts, sentences 
like these may be made. 


LittLe BLack SAMBO 
1. Little Black Sambo had a red coat. 
Yes, No 


2. “Gr-r-r!” said the tigers. Yes, No 


If you wish to test word mastery 
and meaning, this type of question 
may be asked. 


Do You KNow Tursr? 


1. Does run mean to hop? Yes, No 
2. Does s/op mean to go on? Yes, No 
3. Is bee the one that stings? Yes, No 
4. Does two mean 2? Yes, No 


lf the purpose is to test general 
knowledge or independent thinking, 
questions similar to these may be 
given, 
Do You Know? 


(General knowledge) 


1. Do cows give milk? Yes, No 

2. Is paper made from wood? Yes, No 

3. Do cats have four feet? Yes, No 
(Independent thinking) 

1. Can you see? Yes, No 

2. Are all balls red? Yes, No 

3. Can you swim? Yes, No 


In all such puzzles care must be 
taken to have no hidden or ambiguous 
meanings. Only familiar words should 
be used. Also, it is desirable to have 
more affirmative questions than nega- 
tive ones, 


PILLING BLANKS 


At first only three or four sen- 
tences containing blanks should be 
given, but as skill increases, the num- 
ber may be increased. The words 
used to fill the blanks may be placed 
above or below the sentences or in a 
column at the right. 

After a blank is filled, the children 
are urged to reread the sentence. Then 
they are to ask themselves: “Do we 
talk that way? Does it sound right?” 

Later the children may be required 
to look in their books to find the 
words they need. Choosing correct 
answers from the material at hand 
provides practice in getting informa- 
tion. It also stimulates judgment, 


MULTIPLE CHOICE 


The same puzzles may be made by 
placing two or more words under cach 
sentence. The child 
around the correct 
writes it in the blank. 


1. Matches will 
walk play burn 
2. One, three, six, box, seven, ten. 
(Put a ring around the word that does 
not belong here.) 
3. Put a ring around the correct ending 
of the sentence. 
A truck is 
a) an airplane. 
b) a ship. 
¢) an automobile. 


ring 
then 


draws a 


one, and 


Number 3 gives training in read 
ing phrases, increases eye span, and 
develops speed. 
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RHYMING WoORDs 


Children love to chant when en- 
gaged in play. Often the chants 
rhyme. Capitalize on this tendency. 
Place on the blackboard words needed 
for the lesson at hand. The children 
think of words that rhyme with the 
others, and these new words are add- 
ed to the lists. 

Such ear training promotes word 
understanding and mastery. Children 
who give words that do not rhyme 
need special help. Emphasis is placed 
also on proper pronunciation, which 
is troublesome to many children. 


ADVANCED PHONOGRAMS 


The more advanced phonograms 
(monosyllabic word endings) are: 
ent ake un oak ump ust 
ind eat ot aim one ight 
op ick ate aw up _— ish 


ut old eed ear ide con 
oil uck ong cst ine ace 
ow ud et oO one 


it is well to compare ow and aw, 
since they are easily confused. Exam- 
ples: paw, caw; cow, how, Also one 
(pronounced wun) and one (pro- 
nounced own) should be given special 
attention since they look alike but are 
not pronounced alike. Examples for 
the first: done, honey, money; for the 
second, cone, alone, bone, stone, 

Ordinarily phonetic symbols are not 
of much value if separated from text, 
and it is true that these phonograms 
usually appear in the advanced levels 
of reading. However, it is believed 
that they should be drilled upon in 
the second and third grades, even 
again in the fourth grade, since they 
will be a ready means of self-help 
when using the dictionary. They are 
an aid in the syllabication of words, 
which is usually begun in the third 
grade. 


FINDING LITTLE WORDS 


[ have discovered that children 
really enjoy finding smaller known 
words in the larger unknown words. 
It is surprising to see how many of 
our words are so composed. 

Compound words: another, away, 
airport, anyone, barnyard, before, 
birthday, breakfast, grandmother, 
grandfather, milkman, oatmeal, po- 
liceman, postman, popcorn, rainbow, 
tiptoe, today, wpon. All of these 
are found in preprimers and primers 
in use today, as revealed by an un- 
published vocabulary study of four- 
teen preprimers and eighteen primers. 

The “little word” must actually 
sound the same when used alone as 
when used in the big word. That is, 
it must not change its pronunciation, 
or confusion will result. In the fol- 
lowing cases the pronunciation does 
change: bear, car; wash, ash; warm, 
arm; four, our; shall, all; every, very; 
children, child, Teaching such words 
can well be done in the second and 
third grades where children will be 
better able to understand 
changes. 

When the first letter is removed, 
sometimes a different word is revealed. 
Examples: across, alike, along, arownd, 
asleep, away, band, boat, call, cat, 
coat, dear, farm, gate, neat, mother, 
near, never, sat, then, told, when. 

Little words may also be found at 
the ends of larger words. Examples: 
about, behind, (Continued on page 61) 
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Rationalizing Fractions—VI 


AMY J. 


Formerly, Training Class Instructor, 


URNING from fractions as ap- 
T plied to measures of capacity 

(the subject of last month’s 
lesson), we shall find numerous appli- 
cations for fractions in using measure- 
ments of weight, music, and time. 
Subjects previously discussed were: the 
making of halves, fourths, cighths, and 
sixtcenths (January), explanation of 
the numerator and the denominator 
(February), a test of comprehension 
and the making of fifths and tenths 
(March), addition and subtraction of 
fractions with like denominators, and 
the changing of fractions to smaller 


units (April). 


LESSON X—MEASUREMENTS OF 
WEIGHT, MUSIC, TIME 
Materials. 
1. Scales with ounce 
tween the pounds, 
2. A paper bearing the music staff of 
five lines, and showing six measures— 
the first measure with a whole note, 
the second measure with two half 
notes, the third measure with four 
quarter notes, the fourth with eight 
eighth notes, the fifth with sixteen 
sixteenth notes, and the sixth with 
thirty-two thirty-second notes. 
3. A clockface, with minute spaces 
marked in the usual manner. 

These should be on a table for sev- 
eral days. 

Motivation: You learned in a pre- 
vious lesson that there are many frac- 
tions in the measures of dry stuff and 
liquids. Today we shall find fractions 
in other kinds of measures. 

How many of you have been 
weighing your books, pads, pencils, 
and other things? 

Don, bring the scales to my desk. 

Have you noticed the lines that 
show pounds? 

What do the shorter lines that are 
between the pound lines show? How 
many of these divisions are in each 
pound? 

Then one ounce is what part of a 


divisions be- 


pound? Two ounces are what part? 
Three ounces? Four ounces? Eight 
ounces? 


How many ounces are there in 4% 
sound? In ! yund? In * und? 
F /4 Pe } 

How many ounces are in 1} pound? 

/8F 


In *4 pound? In 4% pound? 

How many ounces are in %&% 
pound? %¢? Yo? Ao? he? 

Now let us find the uses of frac- 
tions in something else. You have 
used notes in your music book. You 
probably know the names of the dif- 
ferent notes, but you may not have 
thought of them in connection with 
the fractions found in arithmetic. 


De MAY 


High School, Norwich, New York 


Make a whole note on your paper. 
After it make as many half notes as 
will equal the whole note. 

A half note, then, is worth what 
part of a whole note? 

In music, what does that tell you 
to do? (Sing or play the half note 
one half as long as a whole note.) 

Write on your paper as many quar- 
ter notes as are needed to make a 
whole note. A quarter note is what 
part of a whole note? In music, what 
does that tell you to do? We use 
quarter in place of what other word? 

A whole note is how many times a 
half note? A quarter note? 

A half note is how much longer 
than a quarter note? 

A quarter note is held what part 
of the time a half note is held? 

Write as many eighth notes as will 
make a whole note. 

An cighth note is what part of a 
whole note? 

A whole note is how many times as 
long as an eighth note? 

How many eighth notes are needed 
to make a quarter note? 

Then an eighth note is held what 
part of the time of a quarter note? 

How many eighth notes are needed 
to make the same time as a half note? 
Then an eighth note has what part of 
the length of a half note? 

Write as many sixteenth notes as 
you need to make a whole note. Then 
a sixteenth note is what part of the 
time of a whole note? 

How many sixteenth notes make 
the time of an eighth note? 

How many sixteenth notes make 
the time of a quarter note? 

What is the next note 
smaller than the sixteenth? 

The sixteenth note has a time how 
long as compared to the eighth note? 

There is a note still smaller that 
your music teacher will want you to 
know. How long do you think it will 
be? Yes, the sixty-fourth note is half 
as long as the thirty-second note. 

Sometimes in singing a song there 
is a mark which tells you to stop 
singing. What are such marks called? 
We have a rest for each of the differ- 
ent kinds of notes. You may get out 
your songbooks, and find the rests and 
tell me what they are like. 

Bring the clockface to my desk, 
Jennie. We can look at the school 
clock, too; but with this clockface 
we can turn the hands if we want to, 
and see how the hands work. 

Tell some of the work a clock does 
for us. Yes, it tells us when to get 
up and when to go to bed, when to 
go to school, and when to eat. 


that is 








TEACHING 
THE THREE R’S 








How many hours are shown ¢ 
clockface? Yes, 12. 

How many hours are in ; day: 
How does the clock give the tim. ‘. 
24 hours when there are only 12 hen 
on it? Yes, the clock tells time froe 
midnight until noon, which i, }- 
hours, and it gives another 12 lees 
from noon until the next midnight 

Then one hour is what part of 
day? 

How many hours are in ¥, 4,: 
In 4 day? In ¥; day? In Ve day; 

What are the parts of each “ae 
called? How many minutes are jr 
an hour? How are the minutes show. 
on the clockface? 

How many of these minute space 
are around the clockface? 

a the big hand, called th 
minute hand, goes all the wa i 
the detien Gis makes had 
minutes? 

When the minute hand goes frop 
12 to 1, it goes how many minute’ 
From 12 to 2? From 12 to 3? 

What part of its journey aroun 
the clockface does the minute hand gy 
in traveling from 12 to 3? Yes, |). 
that is 4 of a circle. Then that i 
how many minutes? What part of 
an hour? 

Then % of 60 minutes is hoy 
many minutes? 

When the minute hand has travel 
from 12 to 6, what part of the try 
around the clockface has it gone? 

How many minutes docs thi 
make? What part of an hour? 

When the minute hand has traveled 
from 12 around to 9, what part of 
the trip around the clockface has i 
made? What part of an hour is this 
How many minutes? 


n the 





To give pupils a clearer 
concept of fractions, th 
chart on the opposite pag 
will be of great assistance. 
Why not have it posted o 
the class bulletin board! 








What part of an hour is still lef 
to go? How many minutes? 

What are the divisions of a minute 
called? 

How many seconds are in a min 
ute? (If the teacher or some pup! 
has a watch with a second hand, se 
can show its operation. If none» 
available, a circle can be drawn © 
show 60 seconds in a minute.) 

A second is what part of a minute’ 

Fifteen seconds are what part 0! 
minute? Thirty seconds? Forty-i' 
seconds? 

Give some questions that caf b 
asked about minutes, seconds, hour 
and days. (Have pupils write 
questions on the blackboard.) 

Think of some problems in whi 
you use hours. Minutes. Seconds. 
Assignment for Study Period— 

1. Find out the abbreviations ™ 
ounces and pounds. “ 

2. In your fraction book i 
what you have learned about ° 
number of ounces in a poune d 

3. Eight ounces are what - 
a pound? (Continued on pis? 
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Steve Makes a Decision 


KAY CLARK 


Learning to make right decisions is an achievement! 


The 


lure of the airplane was stronger to Steve than putting 


away the hayrake. 


rive finished his lunch before the 

rest of the family. He was cager 

to stop at Jack’s house on the 
way back to school for another 
glimpse of their new model airplanes. 

As he left the table, his father said, 
“Steve, I happened to look over into 
the big hay lot this morning and no- 
ticed that the hayrake is still out in 
the middle of the field. Three weeks 
ago when we finished cutting I asked 
you to bring it up to the barn. When 
do you intend to do it?” 

“Tomorrow is Saturday, Dad. Il 
do it then,” answered Steve, impa- 
tiently twirling his cap. 

“Don't forget we deliver eggs on 
Saturday. I think youd better do it 
right after school.” 

“But, Dad, we're testing our model 
planes in Burr’s lot right after school 
and I couldn't do both today, Steve 
argued, 

“Well, Son,” said his father, as he 
pushed back his chair, “you do which- 
ever one you feel is more important.” 

When Steve reached school and saw 
all the models that the boys had with 
them he decided that the old hayrake 
could stay in the lot for another day. 
What difference did it make? 

At four o'clock, thirty-eight happy 
boys trooped to Burr's lot on the steep 
side of Barn Hill. They gaily sent 
their planes into the air and shouted 
as they watched them soar high or dip 
toward the rocky ground. 

Steve tried to join in the fun, but 
each time he pulled his arm back to 
send forth his plane, the glint of the 
sun on something in the distance 
caused him to blink. The hayrake! 
It sprawled, dark and shiny, in the 


But he was glad he changed his mind! 


middle of his father’s hay lot, like a 
monster. As Steve sat on the crum- 
bled stone wall to wait his turn, he 
thought of his father’s tired face. 

“Fly my plane for the rest of the 
afternoon, will you, Jack? I just re- 
membered something I have to do,” 
said Steve carelessly, as he thrust his 
airplane into his friend’s arms. 

All the while he was hitching the 
horse to the hayrake and driving back 
to the barn, Steve could hear the 
shouts of his friends. His father did 
not mention the hayrake at supper, 
Uthough he must have seen it as he 
came through the barn. 

“Dad have thanked me,’ 
thought Steve. “He knew | gave up 
something to do it for him!” 

Darkness was falling when the roar 
of a plane sounded directly over the 
house. 

“I wish the planes wouldn't come 
so low when it’s getting dark,” said 


could 


Steve’s mother. 

“His motor’s skipping,” said Steve, 
lifting his head to “Te’s 
stopped!” he cried. Instantly he was 
at the door, peering into the dusk. 
“Look, Dad, he’s circling the barn— 
he’s looking for a place to land!” 

“There isn’t a clear space on either 
side of this hill,” exclaimed his father, 
as they ran through the gate toward 
the pasture. 

Suddenly the boy stopped, his heart 
As sc many times he Lad 
watched his toy airplarie circte lower 
and lower and strike the ground, he 
now stared at the silver bird. But 
this time it was different! There was 
a man in this plane! Fascinated, 
Steve watched the airplane skim the 


listen. 


pounding. 
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stone wall enclosing the strawberry 
patch, and heard—not a crash, but 
just a soft, swishy, bumping noise. 

“The hay lot” yelled the farmer 
excitedly. “Stevie, he’s found the hay 
lot!” Grabbing his son’s arm, he 
pulled him along. 

There in the hay lot, her nose to 
a stone wall, with not a foot to spare 
on either side, sprawled the huge 
plane. The pilot was climbing out of 
the plane as Steve and his father made 
their way between the pasture bars. 
When the pilot saw them coming, he 


came to meet them, with his hand 


outstretched and a broad eri 
his face. 

“Sir, I thank you—my plane and | 
thank you for having this one open 
lot right where we could nose into j; 

. ” 
It was this, or-—” He shrugged | 
56 ‘ 
shoulders and laughed bravely, 


n Upor 


Steve felt a cold shiver up and 


down his back. What if he had kept 
on with his toy airplane and hy 
left the hayrake there! He had bee 
thanked, but in a far different wy 
than he could have imagined. }; 
country needed every plane and ma; 
and he, a farmer's boy, had helped! 





Her Victory Garden 


MARY OPAL HOLLENBECK 


Now that Victory Gardens are uppermost in our minds, giv- 
ing us food for defense, read how Betty, with her very own 


plants, became a good little 


erry had a packet of little seeds. 
B She planted them in a long nar- 
row box, filled with rich brown 
earth, which she placed on a sunny 
window sill in the big kitchen. 

Every day Betty sprinkled water on 
the loose soil in the box. One morn- 
ing when she went about her water- 
ing task she saw little green plants 
sticking up out of the earth. 

The plants grew fast. Betty could 
almost see them develop. Day by day 
the stems became thicker and the 
green leaves larger. 

When the plants were about three 
inches tall, Mother said they were 
large enough to transplant into a 
corner of the garden. Betty selected 
a nice sunshiny spot where Father said 
the soil was rich. With the hoe she 
loosened the soil. Then she raked it 
smooth and laid it off into three short 
In each row she made little 
round holes about eighteen inches 
apart. 

Then from the box which her fa- 
ther had brought to the garden, she 
took out the little green plants. This 
she did very, very carefully so that 
the roots and stems would not be 
bruised or broken. Then she poured 
some water into the little round holes. 
Next she placed a single green plant 
in each hole and pressed the soil close 
about the plant to keep it in place. 
She kept at it until each one of the 
three rows showed a plant about a 
foot and a half apart. Then she gave 
each plant a tiny drink of water as 
her father had told her to do. She 
was tired but happy as she surveyed 
her work before going into the house. 

As the summer went on, Betty kept 
her plants watered. She loosened the 
soil around them and pulled away the 
grass and weeds that sprang up. 


rows. 


soldier on the home front! 


The leaves grew longer and broad- 
er, and one day Betty noticed tha 
they were curling up to form a tin) 
head in the center. Day after day th 
head became larger until it was as big 
as Betty’s own head, curls and all. 

At Jast one sunny day Betty too 
a sharp knife to her garden. Ther 
she cut one of her plants close « 
the ground and took—yes, you h 
guessed it—a head of cabbage 
the kitchen. 

“What a lovely big cabbage!” « 
claimed her mother. “I just know « 
will taste delicious!” 

Betty brought a large pan from 
pantry and filled it almost full o 
clear cold water. She washed the cal 
bage carefully, and then cut the hea 
into several pieces. Next she put 
cabbage into a kettle with a sm 
amount of boiling water, set the ke! 
tle on the stove, added a small amou 
of salt, several strips of bacon, am 
cooked it until it was tender. 

At dinnertime Betty put her cat 
bage into a round dish and plac 
it on the table with the other 100 

“This is the most delicious cabbag 
I have ever eaten,” said Bettys! 
ther, smiling at her. 

“It really is,” agreed her mother. 

“It is my Victory Garden cabbas 
said Betty with a happy smile. 

Pup. Activities 

1. Draw a picture of Bettys @ 
bage. 

2. Color the cabbage green. 

3. Draw a picture of Betty ‘" 
kling her cabbage plants. . 

4. Draw a picture of your gfe 

§. Write a list of what grow’ 
your garden. 

6. Write a story telling how ye 
take care of your garden. 
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Jewel’s Bear 


GERTRUDE SMITH COYNNE 


Honey proved the undoing of the brown bear that escaped 
from the Blaine County Fair to the Four J Ranch. And the 
fifty-dollar reward for his capture was earned by Jewel! 


orps flew thick and fast at 

the dinner table of the 

Ingalls family, who lived on 

the Four J Ranch. The Blaine County 

fair and Rodeo was over for another 

ar. But that did not matter to 

hson, Judith, Jocl, and Jewel Ingalls. 

ik would be a happy topic of discus- 
son for months. 

“Boy, that was some roping,” 
jason recalled. “Those fellows were 
ertainly quick with their lassos.” 

“Not so quick as they thought they 
were, Judith laughed. “The way 
that bear escaped at the last!” 

“Oh, they let it get away on pur- 
pose,” Joel said. “That was part of 
the shhow—to give us a thrill. It’s 
probably back in its cage right now.” 

“I don’t know,” Jason replied. “I 
don’t believe that was part of the 
how. They didn’t go after that bear 
ss though it were a put-up job. And 
they hadn’t caught the bear when we 
dt. They would have had it sooner 
ifit had been planned.” 

“Well, at least it ended happily,” 
aid ten-year-old Jewel, smoothing 
net short black curls. “And I’m glad 
the Ursus horribilis got away.” 

Joel was the first to recover. “What 
iid you say?” he asked. 

“I said I was glad the Ursus horrib- 
lis got away, Jewel repeated. “And 
lam. I hope they don’t catch him.” 

Joel stared at his younger sister. 
“Mother,” he said at length, “I think 
you ought to speak to Jewel about her 
anguage. She just swore the most 
wwful oath.” 

Mrs. Ingalls looked at her daugh- 
ter. “You ought not to swear, Jewel,” 
the said, with a twinkle in her eyes. 

did not swear,” Jewel replied. 
Me Joel gasped at this denial. 
_Asaid I was glad the Ursus horrib- 
lis got away, Jewel patiently ex- 
plained. “That isn’t swearing.” 
“No,” her mother agreed. “Do you 
‘now what it means?” 

“OF course. Ursus horribilis is a 
wizzly bear. ‘That was just a brown 
var that got away at the rodeo, but 
one think it hurt to call it an 
“rus horribilis. Ym sure no grizzly 
‘at could have been quicker.” 

Mr. Ingalls got up from the table 
ind turned on the radio. A voice was 
neard, “The Blaine County Fair and 

‘odeo Association offers a substantial 
‘ward for information which may 
. to the capture of the brown bear 
“At escaped from the fairgrounds this 
i Fifty dollars is offered for 
pture, 
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“Wh-o-o-0-0-ey!” Jason whistled. 
“That’s worth going after. 1 wonder 
whether the bear will come this way.” 

“We could use that fifty dollars,” 
Judith agreed. 

“Why not make a trap?” Joel 
urged. “We might catch it. Then 
we could use the fifty dollars to help 
buy that calf we want.” 

“We'll do that!” Jason said, with 
growing interest. “We'll make a trap 
the first thing tomorrow morning.” 

He was as good as his word. Next 
morning both boys set to work with a 
will. Pete, the collie dog, followed 
them about. Dusk put an end to 
their labor, but they were at it again 
the following morning. 

In the afternoon the trap was fin- 
ished. It was a heavy, boxlike affair 
of stout poles with the door made to 
close and lock when weight was ap- 
plied to the poles forming the floor. 

“There,” said Jason, wiping the 
moisture from his forehead. “That's 
a trap that will hold any bear.” 

“If only he will go into it!” said 
Judith. 

“Oh, he'll go in all right,” Joel re- 
assured her. “I'm going to get a piece 
of bacon from Mother for bait. We'll 
put the trap in the pasture near those 
huckleberry bushes. If this trap 
doesn’t catch a bear, why, there’s no 
bear around, that’s all.” 

The trap was too heavy for the 
boys to move without help, so Jason 
hitched Paint, his pony, to the stone- 
boat, onto which they dragged and 
pushed the trap. Then, with much 
snorting on Paint’s part, the trap was 
hauled to the pasture. Pete trotted 
along with them. At last the trap 
was in place. Joel put a big picce of 
bacon inside and left the door open. 

The boys visited the trap the next 
morning and returned to the house on 
the run. “We almost got the bear,” 
they shouted. “The bacon is gone. 
The bear must have taken it out of 
the trap. May we have another piece, 
Mother?” Mrs. Ingalls gave them an- 
other piece and the boys were off to 
bait the trap once more. 

When it was time to go for the 
cows that evening, Pete was missing. 
Jason and Joel whistled and called 
but he did not come. At last they 
went without him. 

Judith was hanging dish towels on 
the line after supper when she heard 
a frantic barking. 

“Listen, isn’t that Pete?” she called 
to Jason, who was splitting wood for 


kindling in the woodshed. 
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Jason dropped the ax. “Tl say it 
is!” he cried. “His barkjng sounds as 
though he were in the pasture where 
we put the trap. We surely must 
have the bear this time.” 

“Pll bet Pete chased the bear into 
it,” Joel cried, excitedly. 

All four ran toward the meadow. 

It really seemed as though they had 
succeeded in trapping the bear. Some 
animal was in the trap. Pete's bark- 
ing gained in volume as they drew 
closer. 

“Why, it’s Pete!” cried Joel. 

Pete it was, frisking about in the 
cage, and begging to be let out. 

“He thinks he’s a bear,” Jewel gig- 
gled. 

“The dumb dog doesn’t know the 
difference between a bear trap and a 
doghouse,” Jason said in disgust. 

“The bacon is gone again,” Joel in- 
formed them. “I suppose Pete ate it.” 

“Of course he did,” Jason sput- 
tcred, “and what we put in yesterday 
too, probably.” 

“What shall we do now?” Joel 
asked. “If we put in any more meat, 
Pete will eat it.” 

“We'll keep Pete tied up,” Jason 
decided, as he released the captive 
dog. “Except when he is with us.” 

In disgrace, Pete slunk after them, 
with drooping tail and cars. 

“That bear will eat us out of house 
and home before you catch him,” said 
Mrs. Ingalls, as she donated another 
piece of bacon. 

“We'll surely get it this time,” Joel 
promised. 

They kept Pete tied up for a weck, 
and visited the trap twice a day. But 
no bear appeared! Wild game and 
magpics discovered the meat and 
flocked to the feast. A rancher twen- 
ty miles away reported the bear in his 
vicinity. All around the countryside 
plans were being made for its capture. 
But the boys, disappointed, threw the 
last of the meat away, closed the trap, 
and let Pete loose. The bear was al- 
most forgotten. 


However, the bear was recalled onc 
afternoon in a manner too abrupt for 
comfort. Mr. Ingalls was mowing. 
Mrs. Ingalls had gone to a club meet- 
ing. Judith and Jewel were left to 
keep house while the boys were to get 
their ponies and round up a number 
of yearling calves and bring them to 
the corral near the barn. 

With Pete at their heels the boys 
walked across the pasture to where 
Paint and Pint grazed. Catching 
them, the boys slipped bridles over 
the ponies’ heads and mounted them. 
They trotted off, Pete running along- 
side. 

Suddenly Paint and Pint snorted, 
and stood up on their hind legs; then 
two amazed and startled boys picked 
themselves up to gaze after the dis- 
appearing ponies. Pete let out a half- 
strangled “Yip!” and fled toward the 
barn. A strange brown animal came 
from the brush along the fence. 

“It’s the bear!” cried Joel. “The 
Ursus horribilis!” 

“Let’s go!” exclaimed Jason, who 
needed no second look. 

Both boys went into high speed and 
raced across the pasture, They rolled 
under the fence and did not pause un- 
til they were safe inside the barn with 
both doors locked. Pete, matching 
their fright with his own, sat and 
watched them from a corner of the 
barn. 

“We were foolish to run,” said 
Jason, a little ashamed of his burst of 
speed. “Suppose we go back and sort 
of coax him into the trap? You could 
sneak around and open it.” 

“Nothing doing,’ replied Joel. 
“That Ursus horribilis—that is a hor- 
rible bear! I don’t budge from this 
spot until he goes away.” Sccretly 
rclieved, Jason, too, decided to stay 
where he was. 

Jewel and Judith, from the house, 
saw the boys running to the barn and 
decided to investigate. They won 
dered why the boys had not gone on 
their errand. (Continued on page 65) 
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PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


The radio and newspapers tell us that food 
is essential to winning the war. So we are all 
interested in farms and farming. Our coun- 
try can produce food for the world if enough 
workers can be found. 

Perhaps before the war ends, more and 
more American women will be working in the 
fields. But they will not need to use the back- 
breaking methods of these French women, for 
most American farms now have machinery. 

Women on farms are already working hard. 
Girls and boys who live in the country can 
help a great deal this summer and have fun 
at the same time. City children would enjoy 
visiting on the farms and helping. We must 
all help produce food to win the war. 


THE ARTIST 


Jean Francois Millet, born near Cherbourg, 
France, in 1814, suffered from poverty dur- 
ing his whole lifetime. Though other farm- 
er boys have followed the plow and other 
French peasants have worn wooden shoes, 
none have identified themselves so strong- 
ly with the poor and lowly as did Millet. 
His years of privation are reflected in his art. 
The subjects of his most famous paintings 
were the peasants who tilled the soil. 

As a boy, Millet worked on his father’s 
farm. Whenever a rest period came, he 
snatched those few minutes to draw pictures. 
His father was interested in Jean’s talent. 

Poor as his surroundings were, there were 
many influences for good in the early life of 
Millet. His grandmother was a strong char- 
acter and she was the one who would not let 
him swerve from his purpose of becoming an 
artist. Millet studied Latin and Greek, and 
almost the first inspiration for his art came 
from the engravings in the family Bible. 

The peasants in the village where his father 
first took him to study art recognized the 
great talent in Millet. They collected money 
to send him to Paris for study. But, alas, 
there he was only confused! Paris offered 
little to this shy student who had such a 
rugged soul. 

After some unhappy years, he went to the 
village of Barbizon on the edge of the forest 
of Fontainebleau. There, for the rest of his 
life, he lived in simplicity with his wife and 
children in a tiny three-room house with dirt 
floors. Despite poverty and sickness his life 
was not without contentment. 

In Barbizon he lived the life of the peas- 
ants. He drew sketches of them gathering 
wood, feeding babies, or hoeing potatoes, and 
then went home to paint his masterpieces. He 
belonged to what is known as the Barbizon 
school of painters. 

Recognition came slowly to Millet. Some 
people were critical of his work because they 
thought he was a political radical. However, 
his genius could not be overlooked. He was 
awarded the Cross of the Legion of Honor 
and at the close of his life other honors were 
beginning to come to him. 

Other well-loved pictures painted by Millet 
are “The Angelus,” “The Sower,” “Woman 
Sewing by Lamplight,” “The Goose Girl,” 
and “Feeding Her Birds.” 


MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS, IN FULL COLOR, 
“és ’”? 
oF “THe GLEANERS ARE ON PAGES 34-35. 
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Jean Francois Millet 


“THE GLEANERS” 


HARRIET E. GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 





T 1s harvesttime in France. Every- 
I one has gone out to work in the 
grainfield. The three women in the 
foreground seem weary. Notice how 
they bend over to pick up the grain. 
Millet knew well what kind of lines 
to use to arouse feelings of sympa- 
thy for his peasant subjects. 

The women are patiently picking 
up what is left in the field after the 
wheat has been harvested. The work 
they are doing gives us an idea of the 
people’s poverty. Millet painted the 
story Of his own poor Barbizon neigh- 
bors honestly and sincerely. 

Look at the surrounding landscape, 
the rough stubble field, the straw- 
stacks, and the farm buildings in the 
distance. Is it any different from the 
farm land you have seen? Why did 
Millet not paint it in more detail? 
Landscapes seldom interested him. 
He used nature only as a setting for 
the human story. 

The tawny color which Millet uses 
makes us think of sunshine. It sug- 
gests that the sun is overhead. The 
women’s shadows on the ground tell 
the same thing. 

Our eyes are constantly drawn to 
the sturdy figures bending so rhyth- 
mically. They look solid and real. 
Yet you would not recognize one of 
them if you passed her on the street. 
That is because we see only their 
rough silhouettes. The artist was 
painting types rather than particular 
people. That technique affords us a 
chance to use our imagination. It has 
universal appeal. 

Notice how the gleaners bend with 
the same movement. This repetition 
of flowing line gives rhythm to the 





composition. The two bending over 
the most are balanced by the one more 
nearly upright. There is a certain 
static, heavy quality about them that 
is like sculpture. What does their 
clothing tell you about them? What 
kind of shoes have they? How do 
they tie their aprons? 

We feel that these peasants love the 
peaceful abundant earth. We canse 
that they are working out their own 
answer to the prayer, “Give us this 
day our daily bread.” 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
THE Louvre, Paris 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 
H AVE you ever had an art exhibit 


or a fair at your school? June 
is a good month for one. Arranging: 
variety of objects and pictures to have 
unity is not an easy art problem. 
Mount all pictures, except ¢x 
tremely large ones, on uniform-sized 
sheets of paper, even though some 
have larger margins than others. 
Hang the pictures at eye level. If 
there are a great many, have the lower 
edges even; if only a few, have them 
harmonize with the surroundings. 
Objects need not be arranged 
rows or laid on surfaces of the samé 
height. Group some boxes on which 
to display objects in an interesting 
way. Stand a few on end and plac 
others on their sides, left open to form 
niches. Paint the boxes or cover 
with paper. Black is an effect’ 
background for bright-colored ob- 
jects. Small slabs of wood make 
bases and lend importance to objec 
Labels can be lettered or typed: 
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PION 


£ FIND that children in an 

ordinary classroom vary in 

interests, abilities, attitudes, 
appreciations, understandings, habits, 
ills, and ability to learn. They differ 
sot only in mental maturity, but in 
sotential development. 
The activities of a unit of work 
can be a challenge to every child, as 
they call for a wide range of needs, 
bilities, and interests for their de- 
velopment. They make highly impor- 
unt contributions to the motivation 
ot schoolwork. 

The child accomplishes the most 
when he is working by self-sustained 
fort in creative lifelike activities 
that are suited to his learning capacity 
ind to his individual interests and 
needs. 

In carrying on these activities, he 
vill acquire and develop the attitudes, 
interests, skills, abilities, understand- 
ings, and appreciations needed most 
for group and personal living. 

INITIAL INTEREST 

In previous years, the children in 
my fourth grade had become familiar 
with their own community and with 
the American Indian. They were 
ager to make a study of the early 
«ttlers, or pioneers, who followed the 
Indians, and to learn what these set- 
tlers did toward the development of 
the community as it is today. 


PROBLEMS 


The following problems were raised 
by the children. 

|. Why did pioneers come to Mis- 
souri? 

2. Where did they come from? 

3. How did the pioneers travel to 
Missouri? 

4 How did pioncers get their land? 
). How did pioneers make their first 
«ttlements? 

6. How did they clear their land? 

7. How were cabins built? 

i, What kind of furniture did pio- 
ners have? 

3, What did they do for light? 

10. How did they keep warm? 

ll. How did they keep clean? 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ANNA WINTER 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Hawthorne School, University City, Missouri 


What a wealth of stimulating activity this unit offers to 


children! 


It gives an opportunity for research in pioneer 


life and for demonstrating early methods of homemaking. 


12. What did they eat and how did 
they get their food? 

135. How did they cook? 

14. What kind of clothes did they 
wear? 

15. What were pioneer churches like? 
16. What kind of schools did they 
have? 

17. What recreation did they have? 
18. Who were some of the early pio- 
neers? 


ORGANIZATION 


With these problems set up, the 
children, guided by the teacher, made 
plans for proceeding with the activity. 
After some discussion they decided 
that the following suggestions embod- 
ied the best approach to the work. 

1. Organize into committeés,’ 

2. Each committee have a-chairain. 
3. Make rules and starderds for com- 
mittees. 

4. Each child select a special *prodler 
or group of children to work with. 
§. Each child keep a notebook for his 
problem containing questions, reports, 
vocabulary, and general information. 
6. Committees meet as need arises. 
7. Reports of committees be oral or 
written, individual or group. 

8. Each child be responsible for en- 
tire work done through the various 
committees. 

9. References be put on blackboard as 
various questions arise. 

10. Plans be made for evaluation, as- 
similation, and culminating activities. 


ACTIVITIES 
A. Studying Missouri. 
l. 
2 


Geographical location of Missouri. 
Natural resources. 


3. Physical features. 

4. Principal routes to and from Mis- 
sour. 

§. Early history. 

6. First settlements. 

7. Present cities. 

B. Taking excursions to see pioneer 
exhibits. 

1. Missouri Historical Society, St. 
Louis. 

2. City Art Museum, St. Louis. 

3. St. Louis County Visual Aid De- 
partment, 

C. Making a museum at school, 

1. Pioneer articles. 

2. Magazine and newspaper clippings. 
3. Pioneer pictures and illustrations. 
4. Original pioneer loom loaned by 
the’ principal. 

UC. Engaging in creative work. 

1. Built a miniature log cabin from 
loys, clay, nails, and pegs. 

2. Mede furniture for cabin. 

3. Made dipped and molded candles, 
using beeswax, paraffin, stearic acid, 
oil paint, and wicking. 

4. Made soap from grease, lye, and 
water. 

5. Wove a rug. 

6. Made pioneer utensils, lamps, and 
candle holders. 

7. Made a covered wagon. 

8. Made Missouri books with written 
reports, maps, stories, and _ illustra- 
tions. 

9. Made art books showing pioncer 
activities. 

10. Collected pictures. 

11. Made a pioneer mural on wrap 
ping paper. 

12. Kept pioneer notebooks. 

13. Wrote and dramatized a play. 
14. Made scenery for the play. 


EER LIFE IN MISSOURI 


15. Presented a play and a program 

for the Parent-Teacher Association. 

16. Learned pioneer songs, games, and 

dances. 

17. Saw pioneer movies. 

18. Gave a tea for mothers. 

19. Had an exhibit for parents. 

E. Reading. 

1. Examined pioneer books and illus 

trations. 

2. Children read literature pertinent 

to arising problems. 

3. Teacher read to children, 
OUTCOMES 

A. Skills. 

1. In order to carry forward the ac- 

tivities of such a program, and to 

achieve the desired goals of education, 

it was necessary to learn certain skills 

in the elementary school subjects. 

These skills were mastered through 

practical problems involved in the 

activities. The children were given 

freedom and assistance to carry out 

their purposes and had come to see the 

need of the skills, or tools, with which 

they worked. 

2. Wide, comprehensive reading was 

necessary in the performance of these 

activities. This in turn gave oppor- 

tunity to develop the mechanics of 

reading, to analyze, to interpret, to 

organize material and information, to 

evaluate, to use reference material, 

and to develop permanent reading 

habits and interests. 

}. Other subjects, such as geography, 

history, writing, and art, were like 

wise correlated in this unit. 

B. Social attributes—Many desirable 

attributes, traits, and personal quali- 

ties were developed and improved. 

1. Co-operation. 

Leadership. 


nN 


3. Tolerance and open-mindedness. 
4. Adaptability. 

§. Self-control and self-expression, 

6. Poise and self-confidence. 

7. Interest, inquiry, and judgment 

8. Industry and self-integrity. 

9. Dependability and self-reliance. 
10. Initiative. 

11. Responsibility. 

12. Courtesy. (Continued on page 64) 
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Building this log cabin provided a valuable co-operative activity. t 


The children enjoyed looking over their articles at the exhibit. 
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READY-TO-USE TESTS FORM 


United States Geography 


ALMA ZWICKER 
Formerly, Teacher, Monfort Heights School, Hamilton County, Obio 


CITIES 
Match each name of a city in thi 


numbered list with the correct phras 
du thy li tiered list. 


1. New Orleans 7. San Francisco 
2. Chicago 8. Akron 

3. Boston 9. Louisville 

4. Miami 10. Pittsburgh 

§. Detrort 11. Rochester 


6. Minneapolis 12. Philadelphia 
a. flour milling 

b. stcel manufacturing 
c. motion picture film 

d. meat pac king 

¢. rubber industry 

f. automotive industry 

g. Gulf port 

h. shipbuilding 

i. capital of the Bay State 
j. tobacco market 

k. winter resort 

1. Pacific port 


WATERWAYS 


Fill each blank with the 
group of words which makes the 


word or 


slatement truce. 
ie There are 
2. One of the Great 
, lies entirely 
United States. 

3. The other Great Lakes form part 
of the water boundary between the 
United States and ° 

4. The headwaters of the Mississip 
pi River are in the state of 


Great I akes. 
Lakes, I ake 
within the 


§. At some points along the Missis 
sippi River, high banks called 
have been built as a protection from 
floods. 

6. Two of the 
tributaries of the Mississippi River are 


most important 
the River which flows west- 
ward and the River which 
flows eastward. 

YP The largest river of the Pacific 
Northwest is the River. 

8. In United States 
the most important river is the 


southwestern 


9. The longest river in New Eng 


land is the River. 
10. New York City is at the 
mouth of the River. 


SCENIC AND HISTORIC 
PLAC ES 


In what state is each of the following 
places? 

1. Yosemite National Park 

2. Pikes Peak 

3. Mount Vernon 

4. Old Faithful Geyser 

§. Mount Rainier 

6. Gettysburg Battlefield 

Niagara Falls 

8. Grand Canyon 

9. Great Salt Lake 
Mammoth Cave 


INDUSTRIES AND PRODUCTS 
Choose the word or arolp of words im 
parenthesis which niakes - the *state- 
ment true. 

1. (Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Texas) raises more cotton than any 
other state, 

2. The two chief cereal crops of 
the north central states are (rye, corn, 
rice, wheat, oats). 

3. Large amounts of (gold, iron, 
coal) are mined in Minnesota. 

4. The 
production of rice is (Florida, Louisi 
ana, Michigan). 

§. Arizona 


state which leads in the 


mines more (copper, 
coal, iron) than any other state. 

6. A comparatively new industry 
which is expanding in the South is the 
(cotton, rubber, rayon) industry. 

7. North Carolina leads in the pro- 
duction of (corn, tobacco, cotton). 

8. The (cod, tuna, salmon) is the 
most important fish caught in the 
waters off the western coast. 

9. (The Gulf of Mexico, The Co- 
lumbia River, Chesapeake Bay) is the 
center of the oyster industry in the 
United States. (For key, sce page 64) 
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Did you know 
that Old Faithful 
Geyser is the 
greatest single 
attraction in any 


national park ? 
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that one sixth 
is one half of 


one third ? 





Did you know 








Fractions 


RUSSELL L. CONNELLEY 
Teacher, New Marion Consolidated School, Ripley County, Indiana 


In cach of the following CXCTCISCS 
you dre to fil the blank, solve the 
probli my, or perform the indicated op- 
eration, All fractional answers should 
he expressed in lowest terms, Your 
score is the number of correct an- 


swers. Highest possible score is 37 
1. Draw a circle around each frac- 
tion that is less than 14. 
’ fh ° \ 2 


3 3 716 b s 
2. Draw a circle around each frac- 
tion that is more than *;. 
l 7 11 
6 % ’2 
3. In a common fraction the num- 
ber below the line is called the 
4. In a common fraction the num- 
ber above the line is called the 


S 13 
15 1s 


§. Draw a circle around the small- 


est fraction in cach group. 
a % 712 “6 


b. % He %, IM, 

6. If the numerator of a fraction 
exceeds the denominator the fraction 
is said to be 


7. Add the following fractions. 


a. b. Cc. d. e. 
73 74 1s 7 

’ ] 3 s " 

9 ; by 12 14 
f. g. h i j 
1/ 1 11 a 5 

3 ‘ 15 x Ss 1t 
“9 { 7 712 is 
) 2 ) 1 t/ 

a ir t ‘ 





1 b. <. d ¢ 
’ Oe Dy 15 1 
9 ‘ Ss 16 % 
1 : 2 ; i 
; 6 9 ' 1S 
9. Change the following mixed 
numbers to improper fractions. 
a. b. c. d. ¢. 
a: § =4, 7“) 4% gl. 


a4 3 
10. Multiply the following frac- 
tions. 


2 ; 
ade 73 ' 
b Ys xX4s 


d. 78 x * 2 
J 


e % i/ S 
. 16 5 9 
o. * 62 i2 
S° ir » 1 

11 st ) 
h 13 3 S 
1 M4, 7% 'y 


, 4 3 1 
Ms KM KY 


‘ 
11. Divide the following fraction 
a. “s “bd, 
b. 4%.—> 
c. % Vs, 
2 13 

d ry 14 
C 1 , l, 

f AY 2 

». © 7 

5° r s 

h. %-+-% 

. 4-4; 

- 2. 3 

j- 73 j 


12. Douglas invited five childre 
to his birthday party. 
ments his mother made 


cookies and “4 gallon lemonade. Hor 


many cookies and how much lemor 
ade did cach child receive? 
13. Jerry was asked to make 


frame for a picture 7°,” square. He 


had a piece of molding 32’ 


long. 


a scale of 44’’==80 miles. The grea! 
est width east and west was 12! 
miles and the greatest length not 
and south was 960 miles. 
did her sheet of paper have to be? 

15. Several girls organized a va 
tion hiking club. 
week they hiked 174 miles on Mon 
day, 2'4 miles on Tuesday, 273 ™ 
or. Wednesday, 3 miles on Thursd! 
miles on Friday, and 414 ™ 


The second week “* 


7 


3% 
on Saturday. 
hiked a total of 2014 miles. hi 
much farther did they walk the set: 
ond weck? . 
16. Mary Lou wanted to pict ° 
guilt, but she did not have ¢n0¥ 
scraps of cloth. She had to bu i 
yard of lavender and yellow . 
1, yard of yellow and green mu 
14 yard of plain yellow cloth, and | 
yards of white cloth. How much ” 
did she buy? (For key, see pas? * 
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How much wood was wasted! 
14. Martha had to draw a map 
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MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 








Did you know that potatoes 
were not grown in 


Europe until after 


the New World ? 


the discovery of 








Some Famous Explorers 


HELEN CROSS FORD 


Formerly, Elementary Teacher, Public School, Gumboro, Delaware 


Read the biographical sketches of fa- 
nous explorers which follow. Then 
mswer the questions which you will 
ind under the heading “Who Am 1?” 


Jacques Cartier 

Between 1534 and 1542, Cartier 
crossed the Atlantic several times, 
ailing into the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
ind up the St. Lawrence River. 
He added this region to the empire 
ot France. 


wmucl de Cham plain 

Champlain was appointed lieuten- 
at governor of New France. He 
made the first permanent settlement 
at Quebec in 1608. He explored 
much of what is now eastern Canada. 
like Champlain in New York is 
tamed for him. 


weur de La Salle 

ha Salle came to the New World 
trom France. In 1682 he sailed down 
ihe Mississippi from its upper waters 
w the Gulf of Mexico, and claimed 
ill the land drained by the river for 
louis XIV. In honor of the king he 


alled the territory Louisiana, 


Juan Ponce de Leon 

Ponce de Leon was Spanish gover- 
wr of Puerto Rico. The Indians told 
tum about an island where there was 
‘ spring with healing waters. He 
thought it must be the legendary 
Fountain of Youth. Searching for it, 
% discovered Florida in 1513. 


‘400 Nunez de Balboa 

boa, a Spaniard, joined an expe- 
‘tion to Darien in 1510. In search 
"a great sea that he had heard 
“out from an Indian chief, he 
Crossed the Isthmus of Panama and 
“und the Pacific Ocean. This he 
‘lle the South Sea. He was the 
st white man to see this ocean from 
“Métican shores. 
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Magellan (Fernando de Magellanes) 

In 1520, Magellan, a Portuguese 
with Spanish ships, found what we 
now call the Sérait of Magellan. 
Thence he sailed across the Pacific to 
the Philippine Islands, where he was 
killed in a fight with the natives. 
One of his ships returned to Spain by 
way of the Cape of Good Hope, the 
first ship to sail around the world. 
Magellan had previously sailed farther 
east than the Philippines. He was 
therefore the first man to prove that 
the world is round. 


Jchn Cabot (Giovanni Caboto) 

John Cabot was born in Italy, but 
about 1490 he moved to Bristol, Eng- 
land. King Henry VII encouraged 
him to search for a passage to India 
by sailing west. He landed near the 
coast of Labrador in 1497. His was 
the first English ship to reach the 
mainland of North America. 


Sir Francis Drake 

Drake did more than anyone else to 
wrest sea power from Spain. On one 
voyage he landed at Panama, and 
crossed the Isthmus. He was the first 
Englishman to see the Pacific from 
the American continent, and_ later 
(1577-80) he was the first English- 
man to sail around the world. 


WHO AM I? 


1. I commanded the first English 
ship to reach the mainland of North 
America. 

2. | was the first Englishman to 
sail around the world. 

3. I proved that the carth is round. 

4. I discovered Florida. 

5. I explored the St. Lawrence. 

6. I settled Quebec. 

7. | found the Pacific Ocean by 
crossing the Isthmus of Panama. 

8. I claimed all the land drained 
by the Mississippi River and named 
it Louisiana. (For key, see page 64) 


Vocabulary Study 


MARGARET E. PARRY 
Principal, Second Ward School, Homestead, Pennsylvania 


HOMONYMS 


I. A homonym is a word having the 
same pronunciation as another, but a 
different meaning and often a differ- 
ent spelling. Match each word in the 
numbered list with its homonym in 
the lettered list. 


1. wait a. by 

2. bass b. rode 
3. ring c. fore 
4. sore d. pause 
5. road e. weight 
6. fur f. soar 
7. four g. base 
8. buy h. bow 
9. bough i. fir 

10. paws j. wring 

Il. Fill cach blank with the word 


which makes the sentence true, and 
also write the homonym of that word. 

1. The government presented him 
with a in recognition of his 
heroic service. 

2. Do you prefer to sleep in an 
upper ? 

3. The lighted dome of the Na- 
tional is a beautiful sight. 

4. How much money was collected 
in the for the Red Cross? 

§. I have reported on all the books 
I have this term. 


SYNONYMS 
I. A synonym is a word having the 
same or nearly the same meaning as 
another word, Match each word in 
the numbered list with its synonym in 


the lettered List. 


l.:sad, , a. distingiish’éd 
. e . - % eo <;* se 
2. saintly L promincat 
3. CONSpieusEs v. gloomy 

4. eminent *~ d. viwtuous 

§. exceptional c. rare 

6. ingenious f. clever 

7. stationary g. delightful 
8. composure h. calmness 

9. charming i. undress 

10. disrobe j. immovable 


If. Choose the synonym in parenthe- 
sis which is most expressive of the ac- 
tion or description in the sentence. 

1. Fred (went, hurried) home to 
see. his brother who had just arrived 
on furlough. 

2. What is that bird I hear (war- 
bling, singing) so sweetly? 

3. Mother bought some (good, lus- 
cious) fruit at the market today, 

4. Niagara is a mighty (waterfall, 
cataract). 

§. The sunlight on the snow was 
(dazzling, bright). 


ANTONYMS 
I. An antonym is a word that is op- 
posite in meaning to another word, 
Match each word in the numbered list 
with its antonym in the lettered list. 


1. careless a. reject 

2. noisily b. reluctantly 
3. dark c. narrow 
4. accept d. quictly 

5. carly ¢e. often 

6. scldom f. dangerous 
7. willingly g. cautious 
8. safe h. cheap 

9. friendly i. corrupt 
10. forget j. light 

11. pure k. deep 

12. expensive 1. full 

13. broad m. hostile 
14. shallow n. remember 


15. empty o. late 
Il. Write the antonym of the itali- 
cized word in cach of the following 
sentences. 

1. Most of the household furnish- 
ings were sold at a priva/e sale. 

2. He won the 
votes. 

3. Our town had a large percentage 
of births this year. 

4. We saw that the farmer treated 
his animals kindly. 

§. Angeline thinks that red and 
yellow are a pretty combination of 
(For key, sce page 64) 


election by five 


colors. 





Did you know 


are pronounced 
alike are called 


homonyms ? 





that words which 


Apa, 


7 fi 


aA 


lp M 










NVA, 
Sy 








FLOUR 


FLOWER 
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RANDWORK — 


Ab Liu, Aint. 
A HEALTH POSTER a ws 


EDITH M. JEWELL 
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Vicor 





HEN we think of the V for 
Victory slogan, there ar 
important points to con. 


sider. Taken separately, they my 
seem small, but considered as ; 
whole, they play an active part ip 
our lives. It is essential, especially 
in wartime living, to give particuli 
attention to what will make us bet. 
ter, healthier citizens. 

Posters call attention to signif: 
icant things. One good subject for 
Victory posters is the food that 
eat. Our diet must have the neces 
sary nutrients. We need plenty of 
fresh green vegetables, fruits, and 
milk. Meals should be caten in ples:- 
ant surroundings, slowly, and in: 
happy frame of mind, to make th 
food digest well. 

Another subject for Victory pos 
ers might be well-selected activiue 
such as tennis, ball games, swim 
ming, and hiking. The importana 
of rest and relaxation should } 
stressed. 

A variation of the poster shows 
here would be one using arithmetic 
signs, as: Proper Food + Exercis 

}+-Rest==Vigor; or Vigor= Victor. 


DRINK MILK 





BE A BRAVE SOCOIER 
EAT FOOD THAT 15 GOOD FOR YOU 
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CLEVER BROWNIES 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ELIZABETH OBERHOLTZER 


Formerly, Teacher, Third Grade, Public Schools, 
Milroy, Pennsylvania 


Raw these brownie heads on brown construction paper, with the band 
D attached to the chin, as pictured, and color the faces with bright 
crayons. Cut out the figures. Now fit one of the bands around each 

finger of your hand, between the finger tip and the first joint (see sketch), 
fastening A to B with transparent gummed tape. Give each brownie a 
name, for example, Brownie Lend-a-Hand, Brownic Watch-Your-Step, 


Brownie Speak-the-Truth, Brownie Do-as-You're-Told, and Brownie Be- 
Not-Afraid. Let each one make a bow (by bending finger forward) , intro- 
duce himself, and say a rhyme or tell a story that explains the character 
trait to be emphasized. Take the brownies carefully from your fingers and 
save them to use again, for health messages, or safety or etiquette lessons, 


eeeere 

















TRAYS AS GIFTS 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


RUTH E. CREASY 
Principal, Diablo Heights School, Diablo Heights, Canal Zone 


oR a long time one of the art 

projects in our school has been 

the making of gifts. What to 
do about it in wartime presented a 
ral problem. In these days of ration- 
ing, priorities, and scarcity of so many 
things it did not seem wise to spend 
money for new materials. However, 
twas too bad to deprive children of 
the opportunity to make something 
ind of the joy of gift giving. 

What we finally decided upon was 
arried out at school but it could very 
well be used as a vacation-time activ- 
'y. One glance at the illustration 
vill show the attractive results. 

One very resourceful child sug- 
sted trays, “Trays!” I exclaimed. 

t you realize they would call 
for lumber, and lumber is on the pri- 
Onities list?” 

“Yes, [know that, but couldn’t we 
make them from boxes that have been 
‘own on the dump pile?” 

Realizing the possibility of such a 
Poect, I told the children that they 
mught go ahead. They salvaged from 

* Source orange crates, boxes, and 


id bits of plywood. The best pieces 
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of wood were selected and by using 
coping saws, various sizes and shapes 
were cut. When I questioned the 
children as to what certain trays were 
to be used for, I discovered that they 
Some were to hold cream and 
sugar, others toasters, others beverage 
pitchers and glasses. Even the drippy 
sirup pitcher used for waffles was to 
have a tray! 

Sandpaper, vigorously used, made 
the rough wood take on a smooth sur- 
face. Now the “trays” looked like 
odd-shaped breadboards. We needed 
a finishing edge of some description. 
It was the children’s problem, and 
they enthusiastically solved it them- 
selves by bringing in old jumping 
ropes, worn clotheslines, fishing lines, 
string, and even cable cord. 

The clothesline and the heavier 
cords were braided to give the desired 
width. Medium-sized rope was used 
singly. One piece of very heavy 
rope was unraveled; only one strand 
was needed to make a good edge. 
These finishing edges were fastened to 
the trays with small tacks, brads, and 
finishing nails. Several very interest- 


knew. 


ing edges were achieved by weaving 
the thinner cords around finishing 
nails that had been driven around the 
edges at measured distances. Heavy 
knots were tied over the joinings, to 
hide the overlapping. The knots 
served as handles, and looked very 
decorative as well. 

The trays were now ready for dec- 
oration. Small amounts of lacquer, 
paint, shellac, and automobile paint 
were salvaged from cupboards, closets, 
and garages at home. It was surpris- 


ing to sce the interesting and delicate 
results achieved from a wise combina- 
tion of these colors. 

Designs were drawn on the trays 
with white chalk and then painted in 
contrasting colors. Several children 
burned the designs on with’ wood- 
burning irons. Next the trays were 
varnished and waxed for durability. 

The project was very gratifying in 
that the children found a way to share 
joy with others through their creative 
ability, and at practically no cost. 
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AVE you ever had a picnic on 
the desert? The children in 
the top picture are enjoying 


one The 
behind them winds away into the dis- 
tance. Mountains hem in the desert. 
The stars and are out. The 
light of the fire makes the people, 
dog, and ground show in the dark. 


around a campfire. road 


moon 


The other picture shows a daytime 
picnic in the mountains near a water 
fall. One little girl stands looking 
around as if she were pleased with the 
view. The others are interested in the 


conversation and food. 


IN THE DESERT 


Front-view boy. 
Draw a circular shape for the head. 
Add 


nose, 


ears, line for the hair, and 


cyes, mouth, and neck 


Add lines for the shoulders. Thea 
belt Ty 


lines to the linn. ike 


dt aw 


STEP DRAWINGS FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, 


slant in a little as they go toward 
the belt. Draw the belt. 

Add the arms and hands. Make the 
outer lines of the trousers slanting 
outward toward the bottom edges. 
Then 
trousers. 

Add the right leg and foot. 

Draw the left leg and foot. 
the stick in his hand. 
Side-view boy sitting on the ground. 

The head of little 
harder to draw than the head of the 
_front-view, boy. If you don’t succeed 


draw the inner lines of the 


Add 


this boy is a 


“im drawing i’ thy “best time you try, 


«* . *e* . ° 
just semembes “thaw the face sticks 


out ot the ncse. 























University of Chicago 


Draw the side-view eye carefully. 
He is looking down at his stick. His 
left arm is drawn just to the elbow. 


Then it is bent up so that you don’t 


see the lower part of the arm. The 
back of the boy bends. 

You can draw the rest of the boy 
by following the lines on the page. 
He holds the stick in his right hand. 


Ar THE WATERFALI 


Boy lying on his stomach with his 
head resting on his hand. 
Only one of the boy’s ears shows, 
so draw the face with only one ear. 
The line for his back slants a little. 
Be careful about such details, 








JUNE IS THE MONTH FOR PICNICS 


His body lies straight along 4, 
ground. His right arm shows doy, 
as far as the elbow. . 

The left elbow rests on the ground 

The line for his trousers slants. her 
not so much as the line for his back 
Draw the right leg and foot. 

Make the left leg and add shoes, 
Back-view man sitting on the eroyn) 
leaning on one hand, 

Draw the man’s head pointed » 
the bottom for his hair. 
ears and his neck. 

Draw the line for his shoulder 
Draw the body lines to his belt, slant. 
ing inward as they go downward 
Draw his belt. 

Draw the upper part of his trou 
Draw lines for the arm and ¢ 
hand resting on the ground. Dray 
the arm and the hand holding ¢ 
piece of fruit out of which he ha 
taken a bite. (Continued on page 64) 


Draw hj 


crs. 
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INIATURE covered wagons helped our 
third-grade pupils to relive con- 
cretely some of the more adventur- 
%s moments in the settling of the Great 
st. The wagons were piaced on a United 
States map drawn on the schoolroom floor. 
Each child brought a paper carton about 
1 x8” x §” for the wagon box. This was 
Painted brown. Three rather stout wires 
“out 27” long were curved over and hooked 
into the top edge of the wagon box, one at 
ather end and one in the middle. (If wire 
® unobtainable, strips of cardboard 1” wide 
Mi make a satisfactory substitute.) The 
Wires held up a 27” (Continued on page 61) 
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FOR ALL GRADES 


JOSEPHINE WYCKOFF 
Critic Teacher, Third Grade, Ellendale Grade School, Ellendale, North Dakota 





** #88 
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eae MARION JEAN PROSCH 
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xX Teacher, Fourth Grade, College Avenue Elementary School, 
Pofete: Swarthme ore, Pennsylvania 
XXX 
% 
AARKK HILDREN can make real use of their imaginations The clephant is reproduced in the original six 
a So vial etet ote te foe do ( in creating animal figures to be drawn in gay as drawn by the children. The tiger and lion are 
- x ~ x6 cross-stitch designs such as the ones pictured = shown in reduced size. Some of the animals wer 
tetatates x here. The animal is first sketched on crossbarred = made in two sizes. The smaller size, like the giraffe 
% x ee 
x ah shot eteteg: * paper and then is traced with hectograph ink. This shown here, was used on simple white muslin bibs 
SR ¥ makes the master copy which is transferred to the —_ as an embroidery pattern. 
MKKKKARY hectograph. The impression is taken off on cloth, Encourage your pupils to design flowers, trees, 
X and the design is ready to be embroidered by the animals, children’s figures, and so on, to be em 


idered on napkins The finished 


or tea towels. 


The napkins can be 


MK 


children. Older pupils will be able to do their own bro 
hectographing on cloth. Many impressions may be pieces are suitable for gifts. 
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OUR CONSTITUTION POSTER 


-——— THE DILL GF Nigmis 4 


THE FIRST TEN AMENDMENTS TO THE CONST 


AMENDMENT X ~=// 
S + 


SS 


AGREES THAT 


to the Nation 
or Forbidden to the States 
Shall Belong to the States 

or the People 








SUGGESTIONS THIS AMENDMENT READS: 
Plan a class exhibition 
yee ol wena The powers not delegated to the United States by the 


map gel ay Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 


hich displ hem. i 
ee ee reserved to the States respectively, or to the people. 





| [Raven Avery 
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acu child will want to make one of these in- 
E strument panels to use on his desk while study- 
ing aviation. Draw and cut this panel from 
heavy paper, and mount on cardboard. Draw the 





THE FUTURE FLYER’s|IN 







































circles for the instrument dials with a compass. DOROTHY H. GRIMM FOR M 
After you have drawn and labeled the circles, cut Jat 
arrow pointers out of construction paper. Attach Teacher, Fifth Grade, PS. No. 133, Brooklyn, New Yorh See rete 
these arrows to the instrument dials with paper fas- 
teners so that they can be pivoted to show various 
readings. To make the panel stand, fold it back 
along the broken line; cut along the solid lines of 
the tabs, fold along the broken ones, and glue the 
ends of the tabs to the back of the panel. — i 
R.P.M. 
Hundreds 
TACHOMETER 
AIR-SPEED 
INDICATOR 
130 70 
60 
120 so 
110 90 
100 
OIL PRESSURE 
I 1 TS = —_—— —_—_—_-_—_—_ —_—_———— Seeenemienendl ee ee ———— eed a 
Fold back along the broken line. 
Fold 
—_— SES <2 ease 
: 
TAKE-OFF CRUISING 
AIR SPEED — 60 M.P.H. AIR SPEED — 75 M.P.H. 
TACHOMETER — 2500 R.P.M. TACHOMETER — 2100 R.P.M. 
OIL PRESSURE — 45 TAB OIL PRESSURE — 45 
OIL TEMPERATURE — 120° OIL TEMPERATURE — 120° 
Fold. Paste 
to back. a a 
THE 
” THE INSTRUCTOR, June 194° ue 





Early in the history of aviation a handkerchief 

: INS I R I MEN I PANEL tied to the strut of a plane to show the strength and 
) direction of the wind was the pilot’s only instrument. 
Today a set of complicated precision instruments is 


‘OR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES se — - — at all ep ye S 
conditions of weather, the position and motion of his 
ye related material in our Aviation Department, pages 18-19. machine while in the air. With this information, the 


pilot can follow his previously charted course, check 
his speed, and determine the distance covered. The 
instruments shown in the panel on these two pages 
are the basic ones needed in flying. Using the text 
given at the bottom of these pages many interesting 
flight problems can be worked out, 








Oo 







COMPASS 







Altitude 
Thousand Feet 








ALTIMETER 


30 
OIL TEMPERATURE 








= ——< oe ne nl ee ae 
Fold back along the broken line. 
Fold 
PROBLEMS FORMULAS 
SET COMPASS AND ALTIMETER AS DESIRED. SPEED — woe 
MAKE GROUND-SPEED PROBLEMS WITH HEAD-WIND, el 
TAIL-WIND, AND NO-WIND CONDITIONS. TAB TIME SPEED 


GAS TANK HOLDS 25 GALLONS. A SMALL PLANE 


DISTANCE = TIME « SPEED 
FLIES 23 MILES ON ONE GALLON OF GAS. 


—-— — i Oe ad 


Fold. Paste 
to back. 
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PROGRAM! 


BUGLE IN 
MY HEART |= 











WORDS AND MUSIC BY MARGUERITE ARABEL WING 





Je 77 PO ade Morcato ——— 


























On the march! On the march! Join the rhythm= of march - ing There’s a 


mf 





(SH CS 





















sound - ing ~ with-in my _ heart Like pa-rades pass-ing down the street! Hear the 
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mu-sic of my A-mer-i -ca! See the flame of her torch held | 


ae 
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flash of the flag as _ it goes by, Keep - ing step with lib -er-ty’s beat! 


F 





shad-ow of Old Glo-ry swinga-long Un-a-fraid of the ty - rants’ might. To the beat-ing of a 


; 








LTT 


) drum See A-mer-i-cans now come With their pur - pose un-fold-ing to the Hear that 





mf 


HA 
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bu-gle as it  an-swers Un-cle Sam! Give that Star-Span-gled tune Don’t you 


WML___if 





\ 








T “tiie 
he f : ‘ ; 
hear that trum - pet call? Come, sa - lute, and give your all! There’s a bu- gle with-in my heart! 
= . 
—" 
— 
a 
1943 
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Scene I 


(A screen is before the entrance on 


the stage. Farmers run out, one at a 
time, from behind the screen, and ar- 
range themselves in a row at front of 
stage, as they sing “Ten Little Indi- 
ans,” substituting the word farmers 
for the word Indians.) 

ALL FARMERS (recite in unison)— 
We are little farmer boys, , 
We work for you each day, | 
We bring you food of every kind 
To make you strong and gay. 

FIRST FARMER (Carries a hoe)— 
We plow and plant and rake and hoe 
From early morn till late at night, 
That we may make our gardens grow, 
Till they are ripened right. 

SFCOND FARMER (carries picture of 
@ cow)— 

We feed the cows and milk them, too, 

That they may give sweet milk to 
you, 

And heavy cream, and cottage cheese, 

And butter that is sure to please. 

ALL FARMERS— 

“The friendly cow, all red and white, 

I love with all my heart; 

She gives me cream with all her 
might, 

To eat with apple-tart.” 

THIRD FARMER (carries picture of 
a horse) — 

On many farms the horse is still 
Our friend. He works with a will 
To pull the plow, or rake the hay, 
Or cut the wheat on a summer day. 

FOURTH FARMER (carries picture 
of a chicken) — 

The rooster crows at carly morn; 
Then we arise and feed him corn. 
The hens lay eggs for you to eat, 
And chicken fried is a splendid treat. 
ALL FARMERS— 
“Higgledy, Piggledy, 
My black hen, e 
She lays eggs 
For gentlemen; 
Sometimes nine, 
And sometimes ten, 
Higgledy, Piggledy, 
My black hen!” 

FIFTH FARMER (carries picture of 
a sheep) — 

We tend our sheep and feed them hay, 

And shear their wool on a sunny day; 

It’s woven into coats so warm 

To keep you safe from winter's harm. 
ALL FARMERS— 

“Mary had a little lamb, 

Its fleece was white as snow; 
And everywhere that Mary went, 

The lamb was sure to go.” 

SIXTH FARMER (carries basket of 
vegetables) — 

In early spring we sow the seeds 

Of beets and carrots, beans and peas, 
Corn and squash and lettuce too, 
And many others your taste to please. 
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LITTLE HELPERS 


A Closing Day Program 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


FLORENCE E. PETERSON 


Teacher, First Grade, Mary Lyon School, Tacoma, Washington 


Young children will enjoy developing this play as they 


review their study of community helpers. 


it is flexible 


and easy to produce, and will appeal to adult audiences. 








CHARACTERS 
FrARMERS—Ten boys. 
LITTLE MOTHERS—Ten girls. 
COMMUNITY HELPERS— 


: Postraat Soldier 
“Policeman . ,° Sailor 
Milkman Aviator 
Fireman Auto Mechanic 
Grocer *" Nurse 
| Butcker Teacher 
Carpenter Pastor 


COosTUMES 


Farmers wear overalls and straw 
hats. Little Mothers wear house 
dresses and aprons. Community Help- 
ers wear uniforms or caps or arm- 
bands to indicate their vocations. 





PROPERTIES 

For Farmers: hoe; pictures of a 
cow, a horse, a chicken, and a sheep; 
basket of vegetables; bag of corn and 
bag of wheat; piece of cotton; basket 
of fruit; and basket of flowers. For 
Little Mothers: toy washtub and 
washboard, ironing board and iron, 
mending basket and threaded needle, 
mop and scrubbing brush, broom, 
breadboard, doll cradle, jar of fruit, 
knitting, and first-aid kit. For Com- 
munity Helpers: letters, policeman’s 
stick, milk bottle, toy hatchet, bas 
ket of groceries, picture of meat cuts, 
toy house, toy gun, coil of rope, toy 
airplane, toy automobile, thermometer, 


books, and Bible. 

















SEVENTH FARMER (carries bags of 
corn and wheat)— 
The golden grains of corn and wheat 
Make bread and cake for you to eat. 
All summer long we help them grow, 
And harvest them before the snow. 
EIGHTH FARMER (carries piece of 
cotton) — 
In the South, much cotton we grow. 
All summer long, the plants we hoe, 
Then pick it and send it to be made 
Into dresses and shirts of every shade. 
NINTH FARMER (carries basket of 
fruit)— 
“An apple a day keeps the doctor 
away.” 
Oranges are healthful, too, they say. 
Fruits of every kind and hue, 
We spray and cultivate just for you. 
TENTH FARMER (carries basket of 
flowers) — 
To bring beauty and color to all, 
From early spring till fall, 
We work among our flowers, 
Helped by the sun and showers. 
ALL FARMERS (exit singing)— 
Ten little, nine little, eight little 


farmers, 

Seven little, six little, five little 
farmers, 

Four little, three little, two little 
farmers, 


One little farmer boy. 
(Curtains close.) 


ScENE II 


(Arrange the toy household articles 
in a semicircle near front of stage. 
Each Little Mother stands behind one 
of these articles as curtains open.) 

ALL LITTLE MOTHERS (in unison) — 
We are a band of Little Mothers. 
We spend our time in helping others. 
We wash and iron and cook and sew 
And keep our families well, you know. 


(Six Little Mothers, in turn, wash, 
iron, scrub, mend, sweep, and bake, 
as the group sings the appropriate 
stanzas of “The Mulberry Bush.”) 

SEVENTH LITTLE MOTHER (rocks a 
doll cradle)— 

Sometimes the baby frets and cries, 
And simply will not close her eyes; 
en we get cross and tired, too, 
And wish we weren’t mothers. Do 
you? 

EIGHTH LITTLE MOTHER (carries a 
jar of fruit)— 

When summer rolls around cach year, 
The call to can we always hear; 
And fruits and jellies of every kind 
On our shelves you're sure to find. 

NINTH LITTLE MOTHER (Anits)— 
When our regular tasks are done, 
Before the setting of the sun, 

Our yarn and knitting needles we 
take, 

And many a sweater and stocking 
make. 

TENTH LITTLE 
first-aid kit)— 
Right in the middle of a task, 
Johnny will run in and ask 
To have first aid for a cut or sore, 
Or a finger caught in a closing door. 

ALL LITTLE MOTHERS— 
Although our work is never done, 
Being Little Mothers is lots of fun. 
And to the real mothers of our land 
We'll always lend a helping hand. 

(Curtains close.) 


ScENE III 


(Little Mothers stand at one side 
of the stage, Farmers at other side. 
Community Helpers enter, say their 
verses, and go to back of stage.) 

POSTMAN (carries letters) — 
Every day I bring your mail, 

Rain or sunshine, without fail. 


MOTHER (Carries 


POLICEMAN 
stick) — 

I help to keep you safe from harm, 
While you're asleep, all snug and 
warm. 

MILKMAN (carries milk bottle)— 
I bring fresh milk to your door, 

In time for breakfast, or even before 

FIREMAN (carries toy hatchet)— 
Night and day I’m at your call, 
To put out a fire, large or small. 

GROCER (carries basket of grocer 
ies) — 

Foods that make you well and strong 
I'm ready to sell you all day long, 

BUTCHER (carries picture of mi 
cuts)— 

I cut up beef, and mutton, too, 
To sell to families just like you. 

CARPENTER (Carries toy house)— 

I build you a house for all kinds 
weather 

Where your family can all live hap- 
pily together. 

SOLDIER (Carries toy gun)— 

I march and drill ’most every day, 
So I can keep our enemies away. 
SAILOR (carries coil of rope)— 
I sail and sail the ocean blue 
To protect our country for folks like 
you. 

AVIATOR (carries toy plane)— 

Up in the air my plane zooms day anc 
night, 
Fighting for freedom with all i 
might. 

AUTO MECHANIC (carries toy a 
tomobile) — 

If your car is falling apart, 
Bring it to me. Ill make it start. 

NURSE (carries thermometer)— 

I watch the well-being of children 
at school, 

And help them obey each good health 
rule. 

TEACHER (carries books)— 
I help the children acquire mvc 

knowledge 
From the primary grades right 
through college. 

pastor (carries Bible) — 

God’s love I explain to everyone, 
And teach people about his belové 
Son. 

(Community Helpers step forwar! 
Farmers and Little Mothers join ban 
and make a circle around them.) 

ALL— 

When all the people of our land 
Shall lend to each a helping hand, 
Then shall our country truly be 
A land of peace and harmony. _ 

(The group sings a patriotic so" 

EprroriaL Note: “Ten_Little Ind! 
ans” and “The Mulberry Bush” a 
The Silver Book of Songs pe lis ' 
Hall & McCreary Co., Chicago. Ther 
quotation by Farmers is from . 
Cow,” by Robert Louis Stevenson © 


gestions to help you produce, ti te 
may be found elsewhere in this 


(carries 


policeman’ 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR JUNE PROGRAMS 


ON CLOSING DAY 


GRAYCE KROGH BOLLER 


fve just two things I’m s’posed to 
pani * 
“We welcome all to Closing Day’; 
And then a wish that is short, but 
true, 
“Vacation joy to all of you! 


MY VICTORY GARDEN 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


[have a Victory Garden plot 
And when vacation’s here 
[ll captain all the raw recruits 
That in my plot appear. 
[ll drill the growing vegetables 
To stand up straight and tall, 
And march in long unbroken rows 
Right to the farthest wall. 
And I'll destroy the naughty weeds 
That do not there belong, 
for then my soldier vegetables 
Can keep the Home Front strong. 


FARM MUSIC 


MAURICE HILL 


The animals out on the farm 
Debated, loud and long, 
Which one of them could sing the 
best— 
Which had the finest song. 


‘| have, of course,” 
barked. 
“My ‘woof-woof-woof’ is choice!” 
Ridiculous!” mooed Bossy Cow. 
“Lown a softer voice.” 


big Towser 


Then Tippy Rooster crowed with 
pride, 
“My “cock-a-doodle-doo’ 
Gets many people out of bed— 
It’s worth the both of you!” 


‘Tut, tut!” objected Webby Duck. 
“I can’t agree to that: 
There’s nothing like a ‘quack-quack- 
quack’ 
To show who’s singing flat.” 


“Oink-oink!” exclaimed old Grandpa 
Pig. 
“My bass is firm and rich—” 
‘But I'm the one,” cried Woolly 
Sheep, 
“That bleats in rhythmic pitch!” 


“My voice is trained,” purred Tabby 
Cat, 
“My ‘meow’ is a song 
To those who hear my serenades 
At night and all day long.” 


“KY 9 is 99 ‘ 
Now that’s a joke!” scoffed Dick the 
orse, 
7 . 
ou ought to hear me neigh! 
o often when I vocalize, 
| go from G to A.” 


And then they all began to sing 
th voices strong and shrill; 
“ind if they haven’t come to terms 
*y may be singing still! 
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FLAG DAY 


EFFIE CRAWFORD 
(An exercise for seuen children.) 


Fis for the Flag of our native land. 
All our love and service are at its 
command. 
L means Loyalty. Today we pledge 
anew 
To guard from all harm the red and 
white and blue. 
A means Admiration for its colors 
bright. 
Waving in the breeze, it is a splen- 
did sight. 
G is for the Greatness of all those 
who agree 
To plan and work and fight to keep 
our nation free. 
Dis for the Duty that all patriots 
know 
Who give of their best to help this 
country grow. 
A is for the Ardor our citizens have 
shown 
Whenever and wherever that ban- 
ner has been flown. 
Y is for You, for me, and for all 
Who serve our flag in ways large 
or small. 


VACATION JOYS 


HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


I like to hear the bullfrogs croak, 
The birds sing twitter-twee; 

I like to find a grapevine swing 
Beneath a huge elm tree. 


I like to find a nice cool bed 

Of grass beside a stream 

And, looking up at fluffy clouds, 
I like to lie and dream. 


I like the rows of waving corn, 
The heat of a summer day; 

In fact, I really rather wish 
Vacation joys would stay. 


PLAYING CIRCUS 


WINIFRED C. MARSHALL 


Our circus is beginning now— 
That curly dog is Dick’s; 

The spotted pony is the one 
He rides for clever tricks. 

The funny little polar bear 
Is really Baby Sue; 

Though polar bears are timid, 
This one will wave at you. 

The clown in suit of red and green 
Is quite well trained, you see— 

Just watch him walk upon his hands; 
His name is Jimmy Lee. 

The circus gave a big parade 
At one o'clock today. 

Soon some War Stamps we will buy 
With pennies that you pay! 


AMERICA 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


America, our Fatherland, 
We're loyal, brave, and true. 
We love our country’s valiant flag 


Of red and white and blue. 


We love the freedom that we share 
From sea to shining sea. 

We pledge our lives in full support 
Of our democracy. 


Our continent is bountiful, 
With fruit and grain to spare; 
Our land is blest with fertile soil 
And plenty everywhere. 


We're all your loyal citizens, 
Our own dear Fatherland; 

We love your verdant valleys fair, 
Your mountain peaks so grand. 


We love our people and our land, 
Our homes and cities fair; 

We love our own United States, 
In which we have a share. 


MERRY-GO-ROUND 
MARIAN KENNEDY 


The rollicking, frolicking merry-go- 
round 

Goes around- and: a*tound aad around, 

And the tirkiy, twinkly music plays 

With: a: gay_aad 2 silvery seund. 


The: gories’ kick ‘their frisky heels. *° 


At the tinkly, twinkly. sound, .._ 

As the rollicking; - tyolicking. amerry- 
go-round = * 7 ** OT 

Goes around and around and around. 


If I had my choice each summer day 

Of the spot where I'd like to be, 

The rollicking, frolicking merry-go- 
round 

Would be the place for me. 

And all of the time that the music 
played 

With its tinkly, twinkly sound, 

I'd go riding around and around, 

On the rollicking, frolicking merry- 
go-round. 


FATHER’S DAY 


GRAYCE KROGH BOLLER 


On Father’s Day I try to see 

How happy I can make Dad be; 

I try to be just extra good; 

And do each small thing as I should. 
I'm extra helpful, thoughtful too, 
And quick to see things I should do. 
Then Dad grins, happy as can be 

As he sits there and watches me. 

So I think it would be fun 

To make cach day a happy one— 
Have Father’s Day not once a year, 
But every day to hold it dear! 


TO INCREASE the usefulness of the plays in this issue, 
we are continuing a service inaugurated in April—sug- 


gesting ideas for stage 


settings 


and possibilities for 


adapting the plays to situations other than the one orig- 


inally intended by the 


author. 


Reference to these 


“Hints” appears in a note at the end of each of the plays. 


ORGAN MONKEY 


ELSI PARRISH 


I am the organ monkey 

You give your pennies to; 

I always take my cap off 
And make a bow to you. 

I hope you like my jacket— 
I like it anyway; 

And see! I have a feather 
In my cap today. 

Our organ’s old and shaky, 
But its tunes sound good to me— 
With “Little Annie Rooncy” 
And also “Sweet Marie.” 


MY STAR 


MARIAN KENNEDY 


In a sky of black velvet 
The silver stars shine. 

I think I'll choose one and 
Pretend it is mine. 

I'll choose one that twinkles 
And winks down at me; 
Then snug in my bed every 
Night I shall sce 

My very own star shining 
Far overhead, 

And winking good night to me, 
Curled up in bed. 


AMERICA’S TREASURE 


ANNA M. PRIESTLEY 


Butterflies skimming the fields of 


clover, 
Soft winds ruffling seas of grain, 
Meadow larks lifting on light wings 
over 
Pastures fragrant with summer rain, 


Mountains echoing rolls of thunder, 
Woods dim-lighted and cavern-cool, 
Valleys carefully folded under 

Patchwork patterns of sod and pool, 


Lakes where the silver birches listen 

To somber pines at the crystal brink, 

Rainbow streams where quick trout 
glisten 

And deer come timidly down to drink, 


Arrogant cities with sky-flung towers, 

Little towns hidden among the hills— 

Their handkerchief gardens gay with 
flowers, 

Geraniums bright’ning window sills. 


Sun-tanned boys in the country places 

Whistling a faithful dog to heel, 

Fun-loving girls with freckled faces 

Glad that in summer no school bells 
peal, 


Colleges fostering proud tradition, 
Sleepy sound of a chapel bell 

Stirring the dust of an ancient mission 
Saying at twilight that all is well— 


These are America’s priceless treasure, 

These the things we strive to keep— 

Things for which men gave their last 
full measure. 

Shall we surrender them while they 
sleep? 
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A VICTORY HOME IN ACTION 


A PATRIOTIC PLAY 
FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


SCENE I 


(The family is seated at the dinner 
fable, Uncle Grouch enters.) 

UNCLE GROUCH—What a day! 

MR. BROWN—Why, Uncle, what’s 


the matter? You're late today. Did 
you work overtime? 

UNCLE GROoUCcH—Overtime noth 
ing.. I waited overtime for a bus. 
And when | got in I was morn 


squeezed than a sardine. The service 
is getting worse every day. 

Lucy—Well, Uncle, you know the 
busses are overcrowded because of the 
shortage of gasoline and rubber. Peo 
ple aren't using their own cars these 
days. 

UNCLI (sarcastically) — 
Thanks, ll feel better the next time 
somebody leans against me in a bus. 


GROUCH 


Well, I guess Pll wash. (Lxi/s.) 
MRS. BROWN—Poor Uncle! This 
war really annoys him very much. 


He takes everything so hard. 
jUNEF—We ought to tell the Army 
and Navy to end the war quickly for 


Uncle's 


sake, 


IIMMY—Don't finish it before I 
get in! 
MR. BROWN—AIl right, we ll try 


to please everybody. 

UNCLE GROUCH (reappearing)— 
How can a person wash without hot 
water! The water is as cold as ice. 

jyimmy—Say, Uncle,’ this is ——, 
not Greenland. By the way, there is 

Maybe somebody is 
(Goes off 
stage and returns with a letter.) Here 
itis. (Flands it to him.) 

UNCLE GRouciH—Nobody is send 


a letter for you. 
sending you some money. 


ing me any money. The government 


wants moncy—wants me to buy 
more War Bonds. 


have already bought bonds. 


Heavens above! | 
I'm just 
earning money for the government. 

MRS. BROWN—Your nephew, Pri- 
vate Charlie Brown, in Guadalcanal, 
is working for the government, too, 
at fifty dollars a month. 

UNCLE GRoUCH—Yes, and I’m pay- 
ing for it. And then I have to make 
a contribution to the Community 
Chest, too. It’s too much to bear. 
(Takes his seat at the table.) 

MRS. BROWN-—Forget your trou- 
bles, Uncle, and eat your supper. 

yuNE—Such delicious vegetables. 

UNCLE GROUCH—You say vege- 
tables! Where's the meat? They can't 
do this to us. We work all day. We 
need meat. 

MR. BROWN—But meat is being 
rationed now, Uncle! 
are very healthful! 

UNCLE GRoucH—TI have eaten meat 
three times a day all my life and I 
am all right. Oh, Jimmy, get me 
some bicarbonate of soda. 

jimMy—You're a regular Tarzan, 
Uncle. (He exits and returns with 
a glass of water.) 

MRS, BROWN—And here is some 
more bad news. I’m all out of coffee. 

jyimmMy—lI know why. There aren't 
many coming from South 
America, and that is where coffee 
grows. I learned that in geography. 

UNCLE GROUCH—How smart the 
boy is getting. It takes a war to 
teach him some geography. 


And vegetables 


ships 
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DAVID GOODBREAD 


Teacher, Public School No. 166, Long Island City, New York 


This humorous play has a large cast and is suitable 


for use on Closing Day. 


Older children will delight 


in this kind of dry humor plus a patriotic theme. 








(HARKACTERS 


MR. BROWN 


MRS. BROWN 

1UCcy 

JUNI The Brown children. 
JIMMY 

UNCLE GROUCH 

BOB BROWN } 

anh. anyroane | Air-raid wardens. 
ANN } 


Lucy's friends. 
MILDRED) 


MABEL) — 
June’s friends, 
SUSAN ) . 


SAM \ scrap collector. 


RAIHO ANNOUNCER 


NEWS COMMENTATOR 








COSTUMES 
The 


friends 


and their 
clothes; the 
members of the 
family wear adult clothing. 


children 
sx hool 


Brown 
wear 


grown-up Brown 


SETTING 


Scene 1.—The dining room of the 
Brown home. The family is seated at 


the dinner table. 


Scene 11—The living room of the 
Brown home with a table, several 
chairs, and a radio. The radio con 


loud speaker through which 


Ne ws 


ceals 
Radio 


mentator speak. 


Announcer and Com- 











(They continue cating. Suddenly a 
whistle blows. Someone off stage cries 
“Blackoul! Put out those lights!) 

MR. BROWN (gels up and turns off 
the lights) —Well, that’s that. 

- j 3c WI i 

(Curtaims, opew* oe dark va. 
Whatle swuuds the. ‘ald clear’> >The 
livhts are.turngdsor. Bill Reynolds 
and Bob Broum enter the Brown liv- 
ing room, where the family now sits.) 

BOB BROWN—Hello, everybody. 
How did you like the blackout? 

UNCLE GROUCH—Wonderful, co- 
lossal, in fact, it was superb. 

BILL REYNOLDS—Well, it was per- 


fect, went like clockwork. It takes 
a lot of practice. 
MRS. BROWN—Be sure you come 


home early, Bob. You're on duty as 





an airplane spotter from two until 
four o'clock in the morning, you re- 
member. 

BOB BROWN—AIl 
So long, folks! 

(Bill and Bob exit.) 

Lucy—What time is it? 

(Bell rings. 
fcr.) 

ANN AND MILDRED—Good evening. 

Att—Hello. 

MRS. BROWN (speaking to the 
girls) —Where are you girls going? 

Lucy—This is the night for our 
Girl Scout meeting. 

MILDRED—We are starting a first- 
aid course tonight. 

ANN—We had better be going. I 
wouldn't want to be late. 

ANN, MILDRED, AND LUCY—Good- 
by! (They exit.) 


right, Mother. 


I'm late. 


Ann and Mildred en- 





Mvvei be sy tn 





©). 











(Bell rings again.) 
UNCLE GROUCH—This sound 
a firchouse with all the bells rin 


Ring 
(Mabel and Susan ent r.) 
MABEL—He¢€cllo, everyone. 
SUSAN—We just met the girls o, 


ing to their Scout meeting, 

JUNE—What are your plans for to 
night? 

MABEL—The Red Cross js giving 
home-nursing course at the Heal 
Center. We thought it would be 
good idea to enroll for it. 

SUSAN—You know, with map 
nurses going into the Army, we 


{ 


have to learn how to take care of 


sickness in our own families. 


MRS. BROWN—Now that I think of 


it, Mrs. Kelly was telling me tod; 


that she spent an hour on the tek. 


phone trying to get a nurse. 

JUNE—And it will soon be wor 
I'm going with you. (Gets wrapy, 

GIRLS (leaving )—Good night. 

MRS. BROWN—Come home carly 
June. 

JUNE—Yes, Mother. 

(Bell rings.) 

UNCLE GROUCH—TIs this a game? 

MR. BROWN (Opening door)—No, 
it’s only Sam. How are you, Sam 
What can we do for you? 

saM—lI'm_ collecting scrap in th 
neighborhood. Have you any metal? 

UNCLE GROUCH—Certainly. Give 
him the knives and forks. We wont 
have any use for them shortly. 

sAM—Say, this fellow is a real c- 
median. Ha, ha, that’s a good one! 

MRS. BROWN—Hlere are some bro- 
ken curtain rods. 

sAM—Thanks, 
long, funny man. 

ALL—Good night! 

UNCLE GROUCH—Ah! At last 
little peace and quict. Now for my 
newspaper and the radio. (Picks ap 
newspaper, and turns on radio.) 

RADIO ANNOUNCER—Light o clock. 
Good evening, folks. Station WIN 
presents “The People’s War.” 

(A banging on the floor is heard.) 

MRS. BROWN—They're knocking 
on the ceiling of Mrs. Kelly's apart 
ment. The radio is too loud. 

UNCLE GROUCH—Some nerve t! 
have. It’s only eight o'clock. 

MRS, BROWN—But Mr. Kelly go 
to work at midnight and he’s sleeping 
now. (Turns down radio.) You know 
he works in a war plant. 

RADIO ANNOUNCER—And now i! 
us see what is happening in other 
parts of the world. 

NEWS COMMENTATOR—Yes, adh 
and gentlemen, we are beginning “ 
notice shortages, but they are nothing 
compared to those that the conquer? 
countries of Europe are enduring: I 
France, thousands suffer from 
dernourishment. Clothing is s*** 
Shortage of fuel caused intense ™ 
ery last winter. The aid provided by 
the Red Cross has been the only hope 
of these people. In Greece and Polant 
the Nazi rule has brought - 
hardships on the people. The “ 
quered and suffering peoples a © 
world look toward the United Na 
for assistance—for food, clothing. ™ 
eventually (Continued on page ° 


Mrs. 


Brown. % 
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T.B. 
TRI. 
RS. 
WB. 
TAM. 
DRUM 


TB. 
TRI. 
RS. 
VB. 
TAM. 
DRUM 


WE HELP, TOO! 


WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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Red 
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When 
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al - ways count on us. 


the camps. We 


front and in 


T.B., tuned time bells; TRL, triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood bloc k; TAM., tambourine. 
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we 


can 


have to work, 


share each day 


we'll 


in 


x 


do it with a smile; We'll 


work there is to do; 


be 


bus - 


y 


and 


K indicates rap of tambourine; S indwates shake. 


hap - py - heart - ed 


Then we'll hold up our heads and 


x TT 


all the while. 


say that we help, too. 





Cymbals may play tambourine part. 
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A VICTORY HOME IN ACTION 


A PATRIOTIC PLAY 
FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ScENE I 


(The family is seated at the dinner 
fable. Uncle Grouch enters.) 

UNCLE GROUCH—What a day! 

MR. BROWN—Why, Uncle, what's 
the matter? You're late today. Did 
you work overtime? 


UNCLE GROoUCcH—Overtime noth- 
ing. I waited overtime for a bus. 
And when I got in I was more 


squeezed than a sardine. The service 
IS getting worse every day. 

Lucy—Well, Uncle, you know the 
busses are overcrowded because of the 
shortage of gasoline and rubber. Peo 
ple aren’t using their own cars these 
days. 

UNCLE GROUCH (sarcastically) — 
Thanks, Ili feel better the next time 
somebody leans against me in a bus. 
Well, I guess Pll wash. (Exifs.) 

MRS. BROWN—Poor Uncle! This 
war really annoys him very much. 
He takes everything so hard. 

JUNF—We ought to tell the Army 
and Navy to end the war quickly for 
Uncle's sake. 

JimMY—Don’'t finish it before I 
get in! 

MR. BROWN—AIl right, we ll try 
to please everybody. 

UNCLE GROUCH (reappearing) — 
How can a person wash without hot 
water! The water is as cold as ice. 

jimmy—Say, Uncle, this is 
By the way, there is 
a letter for you. Maybe somebody is 
sending you some money. (Goes off 
stage and returns with a letter.) Here 
it is. (Hands it to him.) 

UNCLE GRoucH—Nobody is send 
ing me any money. The government 
moncy—wants me to buy 
Heavens above! | 
I'm just 





not Greenland. 


wants 
more War Bonds. 
have already bought bonds. 
earning moncy for the government. 

MRS. BROWN-—Your nephew, Pri- 
vate Charlie Brown, in Guadalcanal, 
is working for the government, too, 
at fifty dollars a month. 

UNCLE GRoUCH—Yes, and I’m pay- 
ing for it. And then I have to make 
a contribution to the Community 
Chest, too. It’s too much to bear. 
(Takes his seat at the table.) 

MRS. BROWN—Forget your trou- 
bles, Uncle, and eat your supper. 

yjuNE—Such delicious vegetables. 

UNCLE GROUCH—You say vege- 
tables! Where's the meat? They can't 
do this to us. We work all day. We 
need meat. 

MR. BROWN—But meat is being 
rationed now, Uncle! And vegetables 
are very healthful! 

UNCLE GRoUCH—I have eaten meat 
three times a day all my life and I 
am all right. Oh, Jimmy, get me 
some bicarbonate of soda. 

yimmMy—yYou're a regular Tarzan, 
Uncle. (He exits and returns with 
a glass of water.) 

MRS. BROWN—And here is some 
more bad news. I'm all out of coffee. 

yimmMy—I know why. There aren't 
many coming from South 
America, and that is where coffee 
I learned that in geography. 

UNCLE GROUCH—How smart the 
boy is getting. It takes a war to 
teach him some geography. 


ships 


grow S. 
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DAVID GOODBREAD 


Teacher, Public School No. 166, Long Island City, New York 


This humorous play has a large cast and is suitable 


for use on Closing Day. 


Older children will delight 


in this kind of dry humor plus a patriotic theme. 








(CHARACTERS 


MR. BROWN 
MRS. BROWN 


LUCY 
JUNI The Brown children. 
jIMMY 
UNCLE GROUCH 
BOB BROWN } P 
\ ~Air-raid wardens. 

BILL REYNOLDS 
ANN } ° 

Lucy's friends. 
MILDRED) 
MABEL) 9 

June's friends. 

SUSAN ) 


saM—A scrap collector. 
RADIO ANNOUNCER 
NEWS COMMENTATOR 








COsTUMES 
The Brown children and their 


friends clothes; the 
members of the Brown 
family wear adult clothing. 


wear school 


grown-up 


SETTING 


Scene I1.—The dining room of the 
Brown home. The family is seated at 
the dinner table. 

Scene 11.—The living room of the 
Brown home with a table, several 
chairs, and a radio. The radio con- 
ceals a loud speaker through which 
Radio Announcer and News Com- 
mentator speak. 














(They continue eating. Suddenly a 
whistle blows. Someone off stage cries 
“Blackout! Put out those lights!) 

MR. BROWN (gets up and turns off 
the lights) —Well, that’s that. 


‘ tf 


oe 4, SEVE II 
(Curtains --open ‘ov dare “Mage. 
Whistle souads the-“all cloac.* +The 
livhts .ere-turned or. Bill Reynolds 
and Ba> Brows enter the Brown liv- 
ing room, where the family now sits.) 
BOB BROWN—Hello, everybody. 
How did you like the blackout? 

UNCLE GROUCH—Wonderful, co- 
lossal, in fact, it was superb. 

BILL REYNOLDS—Well, it was per- 
fect, went like clockwork. It takes 
a lot of practice. 

MRS. BROWN—Be 
home early, Bob. 


sure you come 
You re on duty as 


an airplane spotter from two until 
four o'clock in the morning, you re- 
member. 

BOB BROWN—All right, Mother. 
So long, folks! 

(Bill and Bob exit.) 

Lucy—What time is it? 

(Bell rings. 
i r.) 

\NN AND MILDRED—Good evening. 

ALt—Hello. 

MRS. BROWN (speaking to the 
girls) —Where are you girls going? 

Lucy—This is the night for our 
Girl Scout meeting. 

MILDRED—We are starting a first- 
aid. course tonight. 

ANN—We had better be going. I 
wouldn't want to be late. 

ANN, MILDRED, AND LUCY—Good- 


by! (They exit.) 


I'm late. 
Ann and Mildred en- 




















(Bell rings again.) 

UNCLE GROUCH—This sounds |jJ 
a firchouse with all the bells ringing 

(Mabel and Susan enter.) 

MABEL—H¢€llo, everyone. 

SUSAN—We just met the girls 
ing to their Scout meeting. 

JUNE—What are your plans for to. 
night? 

MABEL—The Red Cross is giving a 
home-nursing course at the Health 
Center. We thought it would be 
good idea to enroll for it. 

SUSAN—You know, with many 
nurses going into the Army, we’ 
have to learn how to take care of 
sickness in our own families. 

MRS. BROWN—Now that I think of 
it, Mrs. Kelly was telling me today 
that she spent an hour on the tele- 
phone trying to get a nurse. 

JUNE—And it will soon be worse. 
I'm going with you. (Gets wraps.) 

GIRLS (leaving)—Good night. 

MRS. BROWN—Come home arly, 
June. 

JUNE—yYes, Mother. 

(Bell rings.) 

UNCLE GROUCH—TIs this a game? 

MR. BROWN (Opening door)—No, 
it’s only Sam. How are you, Sam? 
What can we do for you? 

saM—I'm collecting scrap in the 
neighborhood. Have you any metal? 

UNCLE GROUCH—Certainly. Give 
him the knives and forks. We won't 
have any use for them shortly. 

sAM—Say, this fellow is a real co- 
median. Ha, ha, that’s a good one! 

MRS. BROWN—Hiere are some bro- 
ken curtain rods. 

sAM—Thanks, 
long, funny man. 


ALL—Good night! 


ging 


£0 


Mrs. Brown. So 


UNCLE GROUCH—Ah! At last a 
little peace and quiet. Now for my 
newspaper and the radio. (Picks up 


newspaper, and turns on radio.) 

RADIO ANNOUNCER—Fight o'clock. 
Good evening, folks. Station WIN 
presents “The People’s War.” 

(A banging on the floor is heard.) 

MRS. BROWN—They're knocking 
on the ceiling of Mrs. Kelly’s apart- 
ment. The radio is too loud. 

UNCLE GROUCH—Some nerve they 
have. It’s only eight o'clock. 

MRS. BROWN—But Mr. Kelly goes 
to work at midnight and he’s sleeping 
now. (Turns down radio.) You know 
he works in a war plant. 

RADIO ANNOUNCER—And now It 
us see what is happening in other 
parts of the world. 

NEWS COMMENTATOR—Yes, ladies 
and gentlemen, we are beginning to 
notice shortages, but they are nothing 
compared to those that the conquered 
countries of Europe are enduring. In 
France, thousands suffer from un- 
dernourishment. Clothing is scarce. 
Shortage of fuel caused intense mis- 
ery last winter. The aid provided by 
the Red Cross has been the only hope 
of these people. In Greece and Poland 
the Nazi rule has brought untold 
hardships on the people. The con- 
quered and suffering peoples of the 
world look toward the United Nations 
for assistance—for food, clothing, 2"¢ 
eventually (Continued on page 6° 
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WE HELP, TOO! 


WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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We girls and boys know’ we're 


We gath-cred up scrap, we're 


fight-ing a 


war; We 


do - ing with -out, We 


know quite well what we're 


all keep well, and our 








fight -ing it for. The 


Girl Scouts and Boy Scouts 


cour-age is stout. We're car - ing for chil - dren, 
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do their share. When the Red Cross is 


that you know, And our Vic - to-ry 


T.B. 


call - ing, 


Gar - dens 


we 


grow and grow. 


are there. 
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We will eat plain food; 


We will 





buy War Bonds; 


we will not fuss. For er-randsto run, you can 


we buy War Stamps. We write to the boys art the 
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to work, 


share each day 


we'll 
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with a smile; We'll be 


it 


here is to do; Then we'll 
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bus-y and hap - py-heart-ed ll the while. 


hold up our heads and that we help, too. 


say 


T.B., tuned time bells; TRI, triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; TAM., tambourine, R indicates rap of tambourine; S indicates shake. Cymbals may play tambourine part. 
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THE AMAZING STORY OF UNCLE SAM 


A CHORAL-SPEAKING PLAY FOR UPPER GRADES 


HERBERT W. McDAVIT 
Teaching Principal, North Caldwell School, North Caldwell, New Jersey 


ENSEMBLE— 

Who is this fellow 

With the long white beard? 

He must be very old. 

ALL GmRLS—But his eyes look bright. 

ALL BoYs—And he stands so straight. 

ENSEMBLE—Please tell us who you 
are, Sir. 

UNCLE SAM— 

Why, I’m a hale and hearty man of 
one hundred sixty-eight years. 

I was born in 1775, 

When farmers at Lexington fired the 
shot 

Heard round the world. 

BoY soLoist—Say, that must have 
been some shot! 

UNCLE SAM— 

Some shot? I should say. 

And that was just the beginning. 

ENSEMBLE—What happened then? 

UNCLE SAM— 

Well, I'll tell you. 

That shot was heard by my whole 
family. 

And what a family! 

My nieces and nephews, 

The long ones, 

The short ones, 

The dark ones, 

The white ones (rest), 

They all heard it and 

Came a running. 

BOY SOLOIST— 

I remember now. 

Paul Revere rode his horse. 

UNCLE SAM—They fought for years. 

GIRL soLoist—Why did they fight? 

ENSEMBLF— 

Because they held “these truths to be 
self-evident— 

That all men are created equal. 

That they are endowed by their 
Creator 

With certain unalienable rights. 

That among these are life, liberty, 

And the pursuit of happiness.” 

UNCLE SAM—That was the idea. 

ALL BOYS— 

But tell us, Sir, 

Did all your nieces and nephews be- 
lieve in this? 

UNCLE SAM=— 

Oh, no! 

But there were plenty who did. 

BOY SOLOIST-— 

That’s right! 

Remember Benjamin Franklin, 

And Thomas Jefferson, 

And George Washington, 

GIRL sOLOIsT—And Patrick Henry, 

BOY sOLOIsT—And Thomas Paine, 

ALL GmLS—And Molly Pitcher. 

UNCLE sAM—Yes, and a /of more. 

ENSEMBiE—You had quite a family. 

UNCLE SAM— 

I should say so! 

But it’s much bigger now. 

The last time 1 checked up 

It was something like one hundred 
thirty million, I believe. 

GIRL SOLOIST— 

It seems to me 

That all families have some 

Quarrels and troubles. 

Didn’t yours? 

UNCLE SAM— 

Yes, indeed! 

They fought and bickered and argued, 

But one thing helped to keep them 
together. 

ENSEMBLE—What was that? 
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CHARACTERS 


ENSEMBLE BOY SOLOIST 
UNCLE SAM GIRL SOLOIST 
COSTUMES 


Any number of children may be 
used in the Ensemble. They wear 
school clothes and can be placed in 
a single group across the back or one 
side of the stage. This play calls for 
the use of only three characters be- 
sides the Ensemble; however, the lines 
of the Girl Soloist and Boy Soloist 
could be divided among several chil- 
dren if desired. Girl Soloist and Boy 
Soloist also wear school clothes. They 
stand in the center of the stage with 








Uncle Sam, who is dressed like the 
figure we call by that name. 


SETTING 


Although this material is to be 
presented in choral-speaking style, it 
should be treated as a play. Many 
stage settings are possible; from a bare 
stage onto which the American Flag 
is carried at the end of the play, to 
an elaborate array of flags and patri- 
otic symbols. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Names and incidents which refer 
to the present war can be brought up 
to date if current happenings make 
it advisable. 














UNCLE SAM— 

They made a set of rules to live by. 

They called it a Constitution. 

Ic said: 

FNSEMBLE— 

“We the people of the United States, 

In order to form a more perfect 
union, 

Establish justice, 

Insure Gomestie tranquillity, 

Provide. fur. thé ‘common defense, 

Promote the genera! welfare,-2nd 

Secure -the blessings of ;liberty ‘to our- 
selves and our posterity, 

Do ordain and-eszablish. 

This Constitution for the 
States of America.” 

UNCLE SAM— 

That’s it. 

And it gave all men certain rights. 

Boy sOLoist—People can go to any 
church they choose. 

GIRL SOLOIST— 

And we have the rights 

Of freedom of speech and the press. 

BOY SOLOIst—And I can own a gun. 

GIRL SOLOIST— 

And if we are accused of breaking 
a law we have 

A trial by jury. 

BOY SOLOIST— 

And no one can search my home 

Without a warrant. 

And people suspected of crimes 

Can't be tortured. 

And there are lots of other rights 

That are not written into the Consti- 
tution. 

UNCLE SAM—Those are some of the 
ideas. 

ENSEMBLE— 

But when your family got so big, 

Wasn't your house crowded? 

UNCLE SAM— 

Well, it might have been, 

But we had a big back yard. 

ENSEMBLE—A big back yard? 

UNCLE SAM— 

That’s right. 

From the Atlantic to the Pacific 

The family just spread out. 

BOY SOLOIST— 

I know. 

We call that the Westward Expansion. 


United 


UNCLE SAM— 

You're right, Son. 

And we filled it with 

Farmers, 

Traders, 

Hunters, 

Trappers, 

Clerks, 

Ministers, 

Housewives, 

Teachers, 

And plenty more. 

ALL BOYS—Did you say teachers? 

UNCLE SAM— 

I certainly did. 

Why, the first schools were started 

About three hundred years ago. 

And colleges, too— 

Harvard in 1636, 

William and Mary in 1693, 

Yale in 1701, 

And Princeton, Columbia, and Brown 

Soon after. 

BOY SOLOIST— 

Oh, me! 

So they had to go to school too. 

UNCLE SAM— 

Had to go? 

Be glad that they did, Son. 

A country like ours can be run only 

By educated people. 

What was it that my wonderful 
nephew 

Abraham Lincoln said? 

ENSEMBLE— 

He said that we had a government 

“Of the people, by the people, and 
for the people.” 

UNCLE SAM— 

That’s it. 

This is a government of the people, 

So the kind of people 

Determine the. kind of country we 
have. 

Schools have helped make us strong. 

ENSEMBLE—You make it sound easy. 

UNCLE SAM— 

Easy? I should say not. 

My family went through hard times 
too. 

BOY SOLOIsT—You mean things like 
Valley Forge? 

UNCLE SAM—Yes, and 

GIRL sOLOIsT—Political quarrels. 


BOY sOLOIsT—Settlers died from cold 

GIRL sOLoIst—And Indian attacks. 

BOY SOLOIST— 

Drought spoiled crops. 

We had depressions. 

ALL GIRLS— 

The whole family got mixed up 

In a Civil War. 

UNCLE sAM—But my Negro nephew; 
were freed. 

BOY SOLOIST— 

Lincoln was murdered. 

We had a fight with Spain. 

GIRL SOLOIST—Unions and bosses had 
many differences of opinion. 

Boy SOLOIsT—Some of the people gor 
rich. 

GIRL SOLOIST—Yes, but some stayed 
poor. . 

BOY SOLOIsST—We suffered losses jn 
the first World War. 

GIRL SOLOIST—We had a terrible de- 
pression. 

FNSEMBLE—And we had Pearl Har- 
bor! 

UNCLE SAM— 

Yes, I know. 

And lots of my family are fighting 

In many parts of the world. 

But, isn’t it worth it? 

ENSEMBLE—TI should say so! 

BOY SOLOIstT—Well, I don’t know. 

UNCLE SAM— 

Maybe you don’t know it, 

But you prove my point. 

Can you imagine a boy in 

Germany, or Italy, or Japan 

Saying a thing like that? 

BOY SOLOIsT—Why mot? 

UNCLE SAM— 

Well, people are not supposed 

To wonder about such things there. 

A few leaders make the plans 

And all the rest agree, or else. 

BOY SOLOIST—You mean that people 
can’t say what they think? 

ALL GIRLS—And they can’t print 
what they think? 

ALL BOYs—Or listen to radio pro- 
grams? 

UNCLE SAM— 

That’s right, 

And that is what they would do to us, 

If they could. 

GIRL SOLOIST— 


Sir, aren’t these countries that we are J 


fighting 

Much older than ours? 

UNCLE sAM—They are. 

GIRL sOLOt—Well, how did we get 
to be so strong? 

UNCLE SAM— 

That’s a good question. 

You see, for one thing 

The people who came to live in Amer- 


ica 

Brought many things of value with 
them. 

BOY sOLOIst—Sure! They brought 
inventions. 


ALL GIRLS—Yes, and they brought 4 

code of laws. 

soLoist—And_ they organized 

schools. 

GIRL sOLoIst—And they had ideas 
about art, literature, and music. 

BOY SOLOIST— 

They were good farmers, 

And shipbuilders, 

And traders. 

ALL Boys—Some of them were 50l- 
diers, (Continued on page 62 
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SOUTH AMERICA UNIT OF WORK 
Eastern Tropical Countries | 


MARION PAINE STEVENS, Instructor, Flementary Department, Ethical Culture School, New York, N.Y. 





Credits for photographs, from left to right: H. Armstrong Roberts; Ewing aotns from left to right, the poorures below are: a cockatoo, 
Galloway; H. Armstrong Roberts; Ewing Calloway; Burton Holmes, from a cas ew tree, a macaw, the fruit of the Jaca tree, orchids, cacao 
Ewing Galloway; Ewing Galloway; Ewing Galloway; H. Armstrong Roberts. fruit showing beans, a great anteater, and the head of an iguana, 
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Overview and Suggested Procedures 
for Teaching This Unit 


OUTH AMERICA, our nearest neighbor 
S among the continents, lies largely in 
the Southern Hemisphere and in the Tor- 
rid Zone. Its seasons are the opposite of 
ours, and many of its products are quite 
unlike those found in our country. In 
South America the countries differ from 
one another in many important ways. For 
purposes of study, we have divided South 
America into three units—one on the 
tropical eastern part, one on the tropical 
Andes countries, and one on temperate 
South America. 

The present unit deals with the eastern 
tropical countries of South America— 
Brazil, Venezuela, and the Guianas. These 
countries border on the Caribbean Sea and 
the Atlantic Ocean. They lie both north 
and south of the Equator, but because of 
the great variation in altitude, portions of 
each country have a temperate climate. 

This part of South America includes 
immense forests, two great river valleys— 
the Orinoco and the Amazon—vast jun- 
gles, mountainous regions, and thousands 
of miles of seacoast. Such diversity in al- 
titude and topography results in an equal 
diversity of products. 

At present the people of these countries 
are exploring and settling the land and de- 
veloping its remarkable resources. Prog- 
ress is slow for the population is sparse. 

In this group of countries several lan- 
guages are spoken. The white people are 
mainly of Spanish or Portuguese descent, 
but the population includes 
Indians and Negroes and people of mixed 
blood. A few are very rich; the ma jority: 
are poor and illiterate. 

The transportation problems of the fe 
gion are great. There are few roads or 
railroads. Travel is chiefly by water or 
air. Manufacturing, mining, and other 
industrial developments are backward be- 
cause of population and transportation 
problems. 

The location of eastern tropical South 
America in relation to’ other countries 
should be borne in mind. Nearly all of 
South America is east of North America, 
and the part that we are studying is the 
most easterly section. 

In developing the history of eastern 
tropical South America, these three stages 
of development should be clearly brought 
out: (1) the period of Indian occupation; 
(2) the colonial period beginning about 
1500; and (3) the period of independence 
under a democratic form of government 
beginning about 1800. Since this parallels 
our own history, it is a familiar concept 
to children, and many opportunities for 
comparison and contrast between the two 
continents are provided. Contrasts due to 
the racial characteristics and the divergent 
backgrounds of the people are obvious. 
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also many. 


OBJECTIVES 


To acquaint children with the coun- 
tries of eastern tropical South America. 

2. To show likenesses and differences 
between South Americans and people of 
the United States. 

3. To indicate important products 
which come from these countries. 

4. To develop a feeling of friendliness 
for the children of South America. 

5. To stress'the interdependence of na- 
tions and the solidarity of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

6. To break down isolationism by de- 
veloping an international point of view. 


METHOD 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


It is wise to approach the study of east- 
ern tropical South America in the primary 
grades concretely through pictures, sto- 
ries, and samples of actual products. Sug- 
gestions for collecting samples of products 
are given on the page devoted to activi- 
ties. A study of South America’s strange 
animals and plants would be of interest. 

After pictures have been shown, the ac- 
counts of coffee, rubber, and oil given on 
the primary page of this unit may be pre- 
sented. They cannot be read by children 
much below the third grade. For addi- 
tional information, the teacher can read to 
the children from books appropriate for 
nddle- and upper-grade pupils. 


._ FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


_ TwWo important questions to have in 
mind in -uilding up this unit are: 

How have natural forces affected the 
civilization of these countries? (Include 
climate, altitude, rivers, resources. ) 

How has man in turn reacted to and 
modified nature? For example, the prod- 
ucts and domestic animals which man 
brought to South America. 

There are also many historical questions 
to be raised in connection with: the Span- 
ish and Portuguese conquests; treatment 
of native Indians; introduction of Negro, 
East Indian, and Oriental workers; devel- 
opment of a democratic form of govern- 
ment. 

In a geographical unit, map study is 
important. For suggested uses of maps, see 
the page devoted to activities. 

Pupils in the middle and upper grades 
should study the page for primary grades 
as well as the two pages designated for 
them. Older pupils should read widely in 
geographies and children’s encyclopedias. 
Class discussions will enable the teacher to 
determine whether desirable concepts and 
appreciations are being formed. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Henry, Marguerite; and Wiese, Kurt: 


Brazil 
in Story and Pictures (Albert Whitman), 


Millen, Nina: Little South 
(Friendship Press). 

Petersham, Maud; and Petersham, Miska: T/ 
Story Book of Oil (Winston). 

Smith, Nila B.; and Dawson, Mildred A 
Rubber and Rayon (Silver Burdett). 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


Allen, Nellie B.: 
Baker, Nina: He 
guard Press). 


A merican 


South America (Ginn), 

> Wouldn't Be King (Van 

Biography of Bolivar. 

Edwards, Florence D.: Menino (Grosset & 
Dunlap). Story of Rio de Janeiro. 

Exploring the Jungle (British Guiana) , Rich- 
es of South America, and Six Great Men 
of Brazil (Heath). 

Franck, Harry A.: South America (Owen). 
A geographical reader. 

Greenbie, Sydney: By Caribbean Shores (in- 
cludes Venezuela) and The Fertile Land 
(Brazil) (Row Peterson). 

Meyer, J. G.; and Hamer, O. S.: Our Good 
Neighbors in South America (Follett). 
Booklet for fifth grade. 

Meyer, J. G.; and others: Our Southern 

Neighbors (Follett). For seventh grade. 

Peattie, Roderick: South America, Unit Stud) 
Books, No. 615 (American 
Press). 

Quinn, Vernon: Picture Map Geography oj 
South America (Stokes). 

Thralls, Zoe A.; and Hancock, Ralph: Let's 
Look at Latin America (American Educa- 
tion Press). A text-workbook. 

Wyler, Rose; and McSpadden, W. W.: Oi 
Comes to Us (Grosset & Dunlap). 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Carr, Katherine: South 
(Reynal & Hitchcock). 

De Lima, Agnes; and others: South of th 
Rio Grande (Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York). A Lincoln School unit. 

Fergusson, Erna: Venezuela (Knopf). 


Education 


American Primer 


The Good Neighbors, Look at Latin America, 


and The Story of the Two Americas, Head- 
line Books (Foreign Policy Association, 22 
East 38th St., New York). Pamphlets. 

Gunther, John: Inside Latin America (Har- 
per). 

Hoke, Blanche: A Primary Teacher's Guid: 
on South America (Friendship Press). 

Our Latin-American Neighbors, “Building 
America” series (Americana Corporation. 
2 West 45th St., New York). 

Our Neighbors to the South! (National 
Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Ave. 
New York). A mimeographed bibliog 
phy of music, plays, games, party plans. 

Pan-America (Industrial Arts Cooperativ' 
Service, 519 West 121st St., New York 

Understanding the Other American Repul- 
lics, “Education and National Defense S&- 
ries” Pamphlet No. 12 (Superintendent © 
Documents, Washington, D.C.). 

Zweig, Stefan: Brazil, Land of the Futur 
(Viking Press) 
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Three Important Products 





COFFEE , 


veRY large part of the coffee that 

grown-up people enjoy so much is 
produced in South America. Brazil, the 
Sse South American country, grows 
the most coffee. Let us pretend that we 
have been invited to visit a coffee planta- 
tion in Brazil. The people who live there 
call the plantation a fazenda. 

The fazenda is high up in the hills, far 
way from the ocean. There is a fine 
house where the plantation owner lives. 
On other parts of the fazenda are cottages, 
one for each worker. Every family has a 
vegetable garden. Near the houses, we see 
ischool, a church, stores, a hospital, and a 
motion-picture theater. 

The coffee trees are planted about eight 
feet apart in long rows that may extend 
for miles. Coffee trees will grow from 
fifteen to thirty feet high, but they are 
kept low by pruning so that the workers 
can pick the berries more easily. When a 
tree is five or six years old, it begins to 
yield, and it keeps on until it is about 
forty years old. 

When in bloom, a coffee tree is very 
beautiful. Its leaves are shiny green and 
it has thousands of blossoms that look like 
cherry blossoms and are very fragrant. 

The blossoms soon fade and the petals 
fall. But it is many months before the 
coffee berries are ready to be picked. 
When ripe, the berries are dark red and 
hang in clusters. 

Picking usually begins in April or May. 
At picking time all other work on the fa- 
zenda stops. Men, women, and children 
become coffee pickers. 

They pick the berries by hand and drop 
them into baskets, or onto cloths placed 
on the ground. The workers are paid ac- 
cording to the amount they gather. 

The coffee berries are taken to one large 
building where they are washed in huge 
vats. Machines then take the coffee seeds, 
or beans, out of the berries. There are 
two seeds in each berry. 

Next the beans are spread out on con- 
crete drying grounds, or they may be 
dried by heat indoors. When dry, the 
coffee beans are cleaned, and packed into 
large bags. Each bag must weigh exactly 
one hundred thirty-two pounds. 

The coffee is now taken from the plan- 
tations in the highlands to the seacoast. 
From here ships transport much of it to 
Europe and the United States. 

But the green coffee beans are by no 
means ready to be made into a beverage. 
The bags of coffee beans are stored in 
warehouses until they are needed. Then 
the coffee is roasted. Some people buy the 
whole roasted beans and have them 
ground. Others buy coffee already ground. 
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PETROLEUM 


ETROLEUM, or crude oil, has been 

known for centuries, as it was some- 
times found on the surface of water or 
oozing from the ground. The Indians 
rubbed their bodies with it, believing that 
it made them strong. White men used it 
as a medicine. But the present uses of 
petroleum are not much older than the 
automobile. 

Petroleum is found in many places, 
but Venezuela in South America is one of 
the largest producers in the world. 

Before petroleum can be brought up 
out of the ground, it has to be located. 
Geology is very helpful in this. When a 
likely spot has been found, machines and 
men are sent to drill a well. 

First a tall steel derrick is built. A drill 
inside a heavy hollow pipe, running from 
the derrick, grinds down into the rock. 
As drilling goes on and the well becomes 
deeper, more sections of iron pipe are 
pushed into the well hole. It must be 
lined with iron pipe, or it will cave in. 

Sometimes the drills have to go down 
two miles before they strike oil. When a 
new oil pool is reached and oil gushes out, 
the oil workers shout, ““There she blows!” 
In some cases oil is pumped up after the 
natural flow is over. 

When the oil comes to the surface, it is 
taken away in pipes or tanks. It is then 
shipped from Venezuela in special boats 
called tankers. 

All petroleum was made thousands of 
years ago from the remains of ancient 
plants and animals buried deep in the 
ground under sand and rock. Some of it 





RUBBER 


HEN Spanish explorers came to the 
wv New World, they found Indians 
using the juice of a tree to do such things 
as waterproof their boats, and make bowls 
and moccasins. The Indians called this 
material caoutchouc, which means “weep- 
ing tree.” They made bouncing balls of 
the same material and played a game with 
them. Later, when a scientist found that 
the new material would rub out pencil 
marks, it was given the name of rubber. 

Until about one hundred years ago, 
rubber was not of much use. It got stiff 
when frozen, and it melted or stuck to 
everything when warm. But a citizen 
of the United States, Charles Goodyear, 
learned by experimenting that if rubber 
were mixed with sulphur, and heated, it 
could stand both heat and cold. Asa re- 
sult, rubber soon became one of the 
world’s most important products. 

Rubber is made from a milky juice 
called la‘ex. It is not sap, but a liquid 
from the bark of a tree known as Hevea 
brasiliensis. This tree, from which the 
best rubber comes, is native only to Brazil. 
It grows wild in the hot, damp, tropical 
jungles of the Amazon River. 

At one time nearly all of the world’s 
rubber came from Brazil. Men traveled 
two thousand miles or so up the Amazon 
River to reach the wild rubber trees. looks like thick black or brown molasses, 

The rubber worker would cut shallow _ but it is found in many shades of yellow 

gashes along the bark of the heved ttee ahd * -and green. It is not one substance. It 
ee cups to catch the latex Which flowed” **is ynade up of many different substances. 
out. A few hours late, he :wpuld Comte > These: different substances must be sepa- 
back to collect the latex in pail§.”, : ** egted" ‘by heat before they can be used. 

Then he would take a wooden’ ‘patidle, + 4 ‘Some will separate at a low temperature, 
dip it into his pail of latex,'and*turn the’ © and some when the petroleum becomes 
paddle round and round in the smoke of _ hotter. This process is called refining. 
a fire until the latex hardened. As it har- The places where refining is done are 
dened, he would gather latex on his paddle called refineries. 
again and again and hold it over the fire Here are a few of the products into 
until his rubber biscuit (as it was called) — which petroleum is separated. 
was very large and all of his latex had been The most important product is gaso- 
used. line, which is used to run the engines of 

About once a week, boats came up the automobiles, airplanes, and various other 
Amazon to collect the rubber biscuits and —_ machines. 
take them to ports from which they were Other important substances are lubri- 
shipped abroad, there to be made into cating oil and grease. A light grade is 
thousands of kinds of rubber articles. needed to oil a sewing machine or a type- 

For a long time Brazil produced the writer. Thick, heavy grease is used to oil 
world’s supply of rubber in this crude the wheels and pistons of a locomotive. 
way. Later, rubber plantations were es- Still another product is paraffin, used 
tablished in Java and Malaya, where it was _to pour over jelly and preserves, and to 
not so hard to get the rubber to the ships. | make candles for your birthday cake, wax 
After that, the rubber of Brazil was not crayons that you use in making pictures, 
so much needed. and wax to polish floors and woodwork. 

But the hevea trees are still there, mil- A part of the petroleum is used as tar 
lions of them. They could be tapped © or asphalt in road making and for water- 
again for latex. Rubber plantations could _ proofing roofs. Other parts are used in 
be established in Brazil. It may be that, paint, soap, medicines, and perfume. 
some time in the future, Brazil will again Many things in our lives would have to be 
be an important source of rubber. changed if there were no petroleum. 
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A PICTURE TRIP 
TO FARAWAY BRAZIL 









Ewing Galloway 








Courtesy, Pan American Union 


Dom Pedro, son of John 
VI of Portugal, was the 
first emperor of Brazil. 





In the interior of Brazil, farms 
like this are commonly owned 
by peasants of European origin. 


These fishing boats are in a harbor 
near the mouth of the Amazon River. Ewing Galloway 





A familiar sight is the loading 
of bags of coffee to be exported. 


H. Armstrong Roberts 





Weekly market day finds the people in interior 
towns buying and selling foodstuffs. Ewing Galloway 










What are some problems connected with 


This Brazilian girl is probably a mix- 3 - 
securing latex in the Amazon jungle! 


ture of Indian, Negro, and Portuguese. 
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ing GCallowe . 
wy Caracas (above), capital of Venezuela, 


is a beautiful old city with many fine 
buildings. It is the birthplace of Simon 
Bolivar, whose statue (right) stands 


A VISIT TO in the city’s most important plaza. : Hae? Wits kp . = 
VENEZUELA AND eee if 
- THE GUIANAS 


owned 
origin. 








x 
Ewing Galloway 


Venezuela’s chief source of wealth is petroleum. Oii 
derricks like these dot the Caribbean near Maracaibo. 


Burton Holmes, from Ewing Calloway 





et 
Courtesy, Pan American Union 


Natives of Dutch Guiana make their 
huts of poles and bark tied together 
with vines and thatched with leaves. 


This old man, about to take a trip on 
the back of his bull, is a native of 
the llanos. What kind of land is that? 





Thos. F. Lee, from Ewing Galloway 


an Union 


On the streets of Georgetown, capital of British Guiana, 
one often sees a basket peddler like this one (above), 
carrying her bulky wares. La Guaira (below) is port of 
entry for Caracas, which is 3,000 feet above it. How do 
the two cities compare in respect to climate? 


Ewing Galloway 
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The United States of Brazil 





THE COUNTRY 


HE United States of Brazil is an im- 
T mense country, the fourth largest in 
the world. It occupies nearly half of 
South America. Its area is approximately 
three and a quarter million square miles, a 
little larger than that of the United States. 
In shape Brazil is like a huge harp, roughly 
the same shape as South America itself. 

To look at a map, one would expect 
Brazil to be a hot land, for the Equator 
passes through it, and most of its territory 
isin the Torrid Zone. However, we must 
remember that altitude, as well as latitude, 
affects climate, and much of Brazil is a 
great plateau. In the highlands, the cli- 
mate is comfortably cool, quite like the 
climate of the United States. There is 
indeed almost every form of climate in 
Brazil—tropical, semitropical, and tem- 
perate. 

Brazil contains twenty states varying 
greatly in size. Amazonas, through which 
much of the Amazon River flows, occu- 
pies one quarter of the whole country. 
Matto Grosso, another state, is twice as 
large as Texas, our own largest state. 
Near the seacoast the states are much 
smaller. The population of Brazil is only 
about forty-one million, though there is 
room for twenty times as many people. 

The people of Brazil belong to several 
different races. There are native Indians, 
African Negroes, white people descended 
from the original Portuguese settlers, and 
many people of mixed blood. Recently 
large groups of immigrants from Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan have settled in 
Brazil. There is almost no “color line” or 
race feeling. White, brown, and black 
people attend the same schools and live as 
neighbors. Portuguese is the language 
spoken in Brazil, though the people in 
every other country of South America 
speak Spanish. 

Transportation in Brazil is a real prob- 
lem. Land transportation over Brazil's 
immense distances is not easy. The few 
railroads are all near the coast. Roads are 
poor and there are not many of them. In 
an airplane one can cross hundreds of 
miles of forest, jungle, or open land, where 
nobody lives and where there is not a sin- 
gle road. Part of the country has not 
even been explored. 

Water travel is most important to 
Brazil. The Amazon is sixty miles wide 
at the mouth of the main stream, and is 
navigable for all of the seventeen hundred 
miles of it that lie in Brazil. From the 
ports along Brazil’s four thousand miles 
of seacoast, she sends her coffee and other 
products all over the world, and to these 
ports in normal times come thousands of 
ships from many nations. 
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BRAZIL’S HISTORY 


© UNDERSTAND why Brazilians speak 
Portuguese when other South Ameri- 
cans speak Spanish, we must study a little 
history. About the time that Columbus 
was making his voyages, Spain and Portu- 
gal were rivals in exploration. To avoid 
quarrels over new lands, it was agreed that 
everything west of a certain line should 
belong to Spain and everything east of it 
to Portugal. 

Look at a map, and notice how much 
farther east Brazil extends than any other 
part of the Western Hemisphere. In the 
year 1500, when Portuguese sailors discov- 
ered Brazil, they found that it was on 
their side of the line and claimed it as a 
Portuguese colony. 

By 1550 a governor had arrived with 
soldiers, colonists, and some Jesuit mission- 
aries. The missionaries tried to teach and 
help the Indians. They started schools for 
chem and showed them better ways of liv- 
ing. They brought tools, plants, seeds, 
and domestic farm animals with them. 

The settlers, however, could not make 
the Indians work, and did not want to 
work themselves, so they began to bring 
over Negro slaves from Africa to work 
for them. Since Brazil is less than seven- 
teen hundred miles from Africa, at the 
point where the Atlantic is narrowest, 
this was not difficult to do. 

By the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Brazil was a prosperous colony, still 
ruled by governors sent over from Portu- 
gal. The separation of the North Ameri- 
can colonies from England excited the 
Brazilians very much. They, too, began 
to talk of independence and freedom. 

But something else happened. In Eu- 
rope, Napoleon Bonaparte conquered Por- 
tugal and made it a French possession. So 
King John, or Dom Joao VI, of Portugal 
came to Brazil to live. With him came all 
the Portuguese nobles, clergy, and gener- 
als. That was in the year 1807. 

Up to this time Brazil had been very 
dependent on Portugal. It was not even 
allowed to trade with other countries or 
to have any newspapers. Now it was giv- 
en equal rights with the homeland. 

In 1811, after the defeat of Napoleon, 
King John returned to Portugal, leaving 
his son Dom Pedro to represent him in 
Brazil. The next year, Dom Pedro pro- 
claimed Brazil an independent empire, 
and himself, Pedro I, Emperor of Brazil. 

Later his young son became Dom Pedro 
II. He was a gentleman and a scholar, 
and ruled Brazil for almost fifty years. 
One of his noteworthy acts was the free- 
ing of the slaves in 1888. The next year 
he was dethroned. Then, at last, Brazil 
became an independent republic. 





CYCLES OF PRODUCTION 


M*** products are native to Brazil, 
and many others have been intro. 
duced from abroad. But, unfortunately. 
the country has always specialized in one 
or two products to sell and export, instead 
of developing in many different ways. 
Since its settlement over four hundred 
years ago, Brazil has passed through at 
least eight trade cycles, when first one and 
then another product was exported jn 
great quantities from the country, its 
prosperity depending on each in turn. 

The first was timber, especially brazil- 
wood, used also as a dye. In fact the name 
Brazil came from the Portuguese word 
brasil, which was used to describe the 
strange reddish glow of this wood. 

Soon the second product, sugar cane, 
was introduced. Sugar cane could be 
raised easily, and the sugar pressed out by 
simple methods. It has been called white 
gold. Bahia was the center of the sugar 
export trade for three hundred years. 

Then came tobacco, which grows wild 
in Brazil. At first Europeans disliked the 
weed. Later they began to use it as snuff 
and to smoke it in pipes. So, for a time, 
Brazil sent a great deal of tobacco abroad. 

The next important export was choco- 
late from the cacao tree. This is native 
only to the New World, and was consid- 
ered a great discovery by explorers. 

Cotton, which grows wild in Brazil, 
came next, though neither the native In- 
dians nor the first settlers knew what to 
do with the queer white stuff. Later they 
learned from Mexicans how to spin it, 
and, after the development of textile 
machinery, a great deal of cotton was 
raised and exported. 

Near the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, gold and diamonds were discov- 
ered in the mountains of Brazil. Within a 
few months, many thousands of people 
were living near the gold fields. But in 
seventy years the gold rush was over. It 
was time for another cycle. 

This was the brown gold or coffee cycle. 
By the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the demand for coffee was quite gen- 
eral in North America and Europe, and 
nowhere could finer coffee be grown than 
in Brazil. So the Brazilians produced 
more and more coffee, until there was s0 
much that the price went down and no 
one could make a profit. 

The last cycle was rubber, sometimes 
called liquid gold. After the vulcanizing 
process had been discovered by Goodyear, 
rubber became one of the necessities of 
the modern world, and it could be found 
in Brazil alone. The Brazilians refused t 
let a single rubber tree be taken out 0 
the country, but it was not long before 
seeds were carried away secretly. Rubber 
trees were planted on plantations wher 
they could be produced more profitably. 

What will the next cycle be? Some 
believe that Brazil will strive for a bal: 
anced economy instead of depending © 
one or two products for its prosperity. 
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The Guianas and Venezuela 





—_—_—_— 


COLONIES IN SOUTH AMERICA 


ust north of Brazil and facing the At- 
lantic Ocean lie British, Dutch, and 
French Guiana. They differ from the 
rest of South America in several ways. In 
the first place they are colonies, not repub- 
lics. One belongs to Britain, one to the 
Netherlands, and one to France. They 
are the only remnants of the effort made 
by those countries to colonize South 
America. Each colony speaks the lan- 
guage of its mother country. 

The population, too, is different. The 
British and Dutch have imported a large 
number of Oriental laborers. So one 
may see not only Negroes, but East In- 
dians, Javanese, Chinese, and Japanese. 
The white population is very small. 

The three colonies are separated from 
one another by large rivers. The land of 
each colony is on three levels. Near the 
coast, the ground is low and swampy. 
Part of it, below sea level, is held by dikes. 

Back of the low land is a broad plateau 
covered with grassy plains and scattered 
forests. Behind this, reaching to the Bra- 
zilian border, are great swampy river val- 
leys and a low mountain range covered 
with dense forests. Flat-topped moun- 
tain peaks, some of them eight thousand 
or more feet high, rise above the forests. 

These tropical forests are filled with 
parrots and other bright-colored birds. 
There are monkeys and baboons, alligators, 
huge pythons and other snakes, deadly in- 
sects, anteaters, and wild beasts of prey 
like the ocelot and the jaguar. All is 
noise and motion and constant danger. 

The Indians, however, seem to be safe 
enough in their thatched houses. They 
travel on the streams in dugout canoes, 
ind find everything they need in the for- 
est. Their bread is made of the cassava 
root. Nuts and fruits are plucked from 
the trees. They eat the meat of turtles 
and birds and fish which they kill with 
blowguns or bows and arrows. 

Nearly all the rest of the population, 
about half a million in all, live along the 
coast, and most of them are wretchedly 
poor. Here are the plantations where 
sugar, coffee, rice, cacao, and bananas are 
rased on a narrow strip of cultivated land. 
Gold and bauxite, the ore from which 
aluminum is made, are mined in the 
mountains. Lumbering is also important. 

There are several cities along the coast. 
Each colony has a capital which is also a 
port from which to send its products to 
the mother country. 

Cayenne, the capital of French Guiana, 
used to export spices, especially fiery red 
Peppers. So many peppers were shipped 
from this old city that they came to be 

nown as cayenne peppers. 
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VENEZUELA 


Est of the Guianas lies the United 

4 States of Venezuela, a country just 

above the Equator, full of swamps and 

jungles, great mountains and tropical for- 

ests. Venezuela has a long coast line and 

many good harbors along the blue waters 
of the Caribbean Sea. 

The eastern part of the country is made 
up of immense grassy plains called /lanos. 
The llanos are swampy and wet in the 
rainy season. In the dry season, the grass 
dries up and they are sandy and hot. Cat- 
tle raising is the main industry. 

The great Orinoco River with its many 
tributaries flows across the llanos in an 
easterly direction and empties into the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

In the western part of Venezuela lies a 
range of the Andes Mountains. There are 
also mountainous sections in other parts 
of the country. Here gold and other min- 
erals are found. 

Glance at a map and you will see, at the 
extreme western end of the country, Lake 
Maracaibo, a huge arm of the Caribbean 
Sea. It is here that the famous Vene- 
zuelan oil wells are located. 

Hundreds of oil derricks have been 
erected around this lake and even rise 
from the waters of the lake itself. Great 
tankers carry the oil away to refineries. 

European and American oil companies 
own and manage these oil wells on con- 
cessions from the Venezuelan govern- 
ment. That means they pay royalties 
and taxes in return for the petroleum. 
The government uses the money to build 
roads and schools, and to develop its other 
industries. 

At present neither the health nor the 
general living conditions of the Venezue- 
lan population are at a high level. Almost 
three fourths of the people are illiterate 
and very poor. However, the enormous- 
ly profitable petroleum industry has been 
carried on only since about 1920, and dur- 
ing most of that time the country was in 
the hands of Gomez, a ruthless dictator. 

Gomez, a mestizo or half Indian, paid 
off the national debt and built roads and 
schools, but he was feared and hated be- 
cause he was a tyrant. Since his death in 
1935 there has been a real effort to make 
Venezuela a modern democratic nation. 

Although Venezuela lies entirely within 
the tropics, it has a variety of climate, 
caused by differences in altitude. Among 
its many natural resources are a fertile 
soil, rich timberlands, untold stores of 
minerals, miles of grassy llanos suitable for 
cattle raising, and great deposits of petro- 
leum. Like Brazil, Venezuela is an unde- 
veloped country, and it has possibilities for 
a prosperous future. 


BOLIVAR, THE LIBERATOR 


ARACAS is the capital of Venezuela, 
C and one of the oldest and most beau- 
tiful cities of the New World. It is called 
the Cradle of South American Liberty be- 
cause there Bolivar (bo-lee’var) was born 
and lies buried. 

Simon Bolivar is South America’s most 
famous man. We in the United States 
should know more about this great hero, 
often called the Washington of South 
America. 

It has been mentioned already that our 
American Revolution stirred up a great 
ferment in South America. Thinking 
people in these colonies had made the same 
complaints of neglect and exploitation 
about Spain and Portugal that our colo- 
nists of North America had made against 
England. The French Revolution, a lit- 
tle later, also caused talk of freedom and 
independence to be heard everywhere. 

It is with this background that we must 
survey the life and work of Bolivar. He 
was born in 1783 of wealthy Spanish par- 
ents. Young Simon was sent to Europe 
for his education. 

Later he visited the United States and 
studied their new form of government. 


_ Soon he determined that his own country 


should also be free. To this end he dedi- 
cated the rest of his life, and made his fa- 
mous vow: “I will not give rest to my arm 
or my soul till I have broken the chains 
that bind my fatherland to Spain.” 

Bolivar, devoted all his time and money 
to raising and training an army. Spain 
sent over soldiers to suppress this army 
and many battles were fought. In the be- 
ginning Bolivar was successful, but Spain 
reinforced its troops, and defeated him. 
For a time he had to go into exile, but 
later he raised another army. There were 
many more battles, and at last the Spanish 
were entirely driven out of Venezuela. 

Other colonies had joined with Bolivar, 
and in the end not only did Venezuela be- 
come free, but also Colombia, Peru, and 
Bolivia, which was named for him. 

Bolivar was made president of Bolivia, 
Peru, and Colombia, which then included 
Ecuador, Venezuela, Colombia, and Pan- 
ama. He had new roads and schools 
built. He introduced better methods of 
farming, and he tried to help the Indians. 
He believed in a union of all the free 
countries of the Western Hemisphere, and 
invited other governments to a confer- 
ence. This idea has since been carried out 
in the Pan American Union. 

But, though Bolivar was very popular, 
he had enemies who tried to stir up trou- 
ble in the new republics. There was quar- 
reling and fighting among the countries. 
At this discouraging time Bolivar became 
ill and died poor and almost alone, when 
he was only forty-seven years old. 

As is often the case with men who are 
ahead of their time, Bolivar was not ap- 
preciated until long after his death. But 
today he is universally honored and re- 
vered by the people of South America. 
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ALL GRADES 


ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 
|’ pictures accompanying this unit 
are worthy of a great deal of atten- 

Pass them about and put them on 
display. Have the descriptive captions 
read and discussed. Show pictures that 
illustrate the text, as it is being read. 

Collect as many other pictures as possi- 
ble. The older pupils can mount them on 
construction paper and write suitable cap- 
tions. After a picture has been pasted 
on a mount, press it under a weight until 
it is dry so that it will not curl. 

If your picture collection seems large 
enough, it should be classified and put 
into separate folders. Children can make 
satisfactory filing folders by doubling art 
or construction paper and printing the 
name of the subject on the outside; for ex- 
ample, Coffee, Rio de Janeiro, Bolivar, 
Jungle Animals. 


tion. 


A COLLECTION OF PRODUCTS 


Make a collection of typical products of 
eastern tropical South America and label 
them. 

Coffee-—Secure a few coffee beans. 
Have the children smell them and exam- 
ine the color. Do the coffee beans look as 
though they had been roasted? What 
shape are they? Place samples of ground 
coffee in small glass containers having 
tight covers. Fasten labels on the contain- 
ers or make small cardboard labels to place 
in front of the samples. 

Rubber.—Collect bits of rubber and la- 
bel them according to use; for example, a 
piece of an inner tube, a nipple from a 
baby’s bottle, a washer, a rubber band, an 
eraser, a ball, a piece of hose. 

Find out how rubber articles can be 
mended with rubber cement. Try doing 
some actual mending with this medium. 

Petroleum.—It would scarcely be safe 
for children to collect inflammable prod- 
ucts like kerosene or gasoline. It would, 
however, arouse interest if the teacher 
brought in for a short time a few samples 
for them ta inspect and smell. Some of 
the products suggested in our text may, 
however, be assembled for a permanent 
collection; for example, a block of par- 
affin, a small candle, a wax crayon, asphalt. 
Have the children see how many addition- 
al petroleum products they can bring in. 

Other products.—The following are ex- 
amples of other products from these coun- 
tries which may be collected: brazilwood, 
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Pupils can make scenes like this one, typical of British Guiana, with 


huts on stilts, dugout canoes, and so on. 


sugar Cane, rice, cotton in various stages, 
vanilla, cacao (cocoa and chocolate). If 
the actual products are not available, pic- 
tures (perhaps taken from advertise- 
ments) may be substituted. 


HANDCRAFT 


1. Make an Indian hut on stilts. 
it Over a mirror to represent water. 

2. Make a dugout canoe. Younger chil- 
dren may use clay and paint it brown. 

3. Make dioramas in cardboard boxes, 
in old roasting pans which have been 
painted, or on a wide shelf. Dioramas are 
most educational when undertaken by 
small groups. Books and pictures may be 
consulted for details which will make the 
dioramas appear authentic. 

4. Look up the flags of Brazil and Ven- 
ezuela. Make large copies in color to dis- 
play on the wall or bulletin board. 


Place 


PICTUREMAKING 


1. On large sheets of newsprint or art 
paper, the children may paint scenes of 
eastern tropical South America as they 
imagine them; such as, oil derricks around 
Lake Maracaibo, a small boat on the Am- 
azon River, primitive rubber gathering. 

2. Small pencil or crayon sketches may 
be made by older pupils and placed in a 
class book. See THe INstructor for 
June 1938 for sketches by Gertrude Reed 
entitled “A Brazilian Street Scene.” 


DRAMATIZATIONS 


Develop short skits showing dramatic 
episodes that affected the development of 
South America. Some examples are: the 
arrival of King John and his followers, 
Goodyear happening on the vulcanizing 
process, Bolivar talking with Jefferson. 


SONGS AND GAMES 


Folk songs and typical South American 
games will add to the interest which chil- 
dren have in their South American neigh- 
bors. The following books contain many 
songs and games: The Latin-American 
Song Book (Ginn) ; Songs of the Amer- 
icas (Silver Burdett); Latin American 
Songs and Singing America (Birchard). 


Burton Holmes, from Ewing Galloway 


MIDDLE and UPPER GRADES 


RESEARCH AND ORAL REPORTS 
ee on a small scale should be 


undertaken by those pupils who are 

old enough. The teacher may assist by 
suggesting suitable books and by pointing 
out needed reading techniques (skimming, 
using an index, taking adequate notes). 

Oral reports to the class should follow. 
A pupil can talk extemporaneously if he 
uses a short outline. Each report should 
be discussed by the class after it is given. 

Some of the many suitable subjects are: 

1. The recent efforts of Henry Ford 
and others to develop Brazilian rubber. 

2. Industrial diamonds. 

3. Bauxite and its uses. 

4. Great rivers of South America. 

§. Washington and Bolivar. 

6. How the available water power of 
Brazil could help manufacturing. 

7. The effects, good and bad, on Vene- 
zuela of the discovery of oil. 

8. How air transportation affects our 
relations with South America. 


MAP WORK 


Much map work should be done. 

1. Identify places and locate the centers 
for various kinds of industries. 

2. Study contour maps showing eleva- 
tions. Discuss the effects of altitude on 
climate, production, living conditions. 

3. Use individual desk outline maps. 
Color Brazil, Venezuela, and the Guianas 
lightly. Indicate cities, rivers, mountains. 

4. Each child should make an enlarged 
production map. Select an appropriate 
color to represent each product and color 
the sections where these products are to be 
found. Place a key to the colors some- 
where on the map. 

§. Make a large picture map for the 
wall. Paste a tiny drawing of each prod- 
uct in its place. (Picture maps may be se- 
cured from Milton Bradley Company, 
Springfield, Mass. ) 

6. Make a map of the Western Hemi- 
sphere as an aviator thinks of it, locating 
the chief cities, and omitting all land an¢ 
water boundaries. 
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WE MADE A FLAG 


EVELYN DAVIES 


I HAVE used THe INstRucToR for 
the seven years that I have been 
teaching. It has helped me greatly 
and I think it is a fine magazine. 

Here is a picture of the flag that 
my 1B class made from the directions 
given on page 33 of THE INsTRUCTOR 
for March 1942. Each child helped 
fold and paste the paper squares. How 
they did enjoy it! 





STORING MATERIALS 


GLADYS S. SHIRES 


I" THE small school where the stor- 
ing of textbooks for the summer 
is the teacher’s responsibility, I have 
found the following method conven- 
ient. During the last week of the 
term, examine the boeks. Discard 
those that are worn out, and have the 
pupils repair and recover the usable 
ones. Make sure that crayon boxes 
are refilled, and that a supply of new 
pencils is sharpened. Your present 
class will enjoy helping you do this. 
For the last day of school ask them 
to bring newspapers and cord. Let 
every child wrap the school supplies in 
his own desk in a neat, dustproof par- 
cel ready for the next occupant. 


WHAT I SEE 


VIRGINIA R. GRUNDY 


r my schoolroom I have many col- 
ored pictures obtained from old 
magazines and other sources, framed 
pictures, and blackboard borders that 
pupils have helped make. To play 
the game called “What I See,” I select 
2 pupil to be “it.” He wanders about 
the room looking at the pictures. 
After a moment or two, he tells the 
class the first letter of some object, as 
¢ for dog. He says, “I see something 
that begins with the letter d.” The 
child who guesses the object correctly 
takes the first player’s place, and the 
game goes on. 
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WEED SCRAPBOOKS 


VERA LUND PRAAST 


A WEED scrapbook will be of inter- 
est to children who have Victory 
Gardens, as well as to nature-study 
and agriculture classes. “How weeds 
are adapted for seed dispersal” can be- 
come a fascinating study. 

It is surprising how few weeds the 
average person, even in a rural com- 
munity, can identify positively. Farm 
papers and bulletins from the US. 
Department of Agriculture are help- 
ful in identifying weeds. County 
agents and college botany departments 
can identify weeds if carefully pressed 
specimens are sent to them. 

It is a good plan to collect samples 
of weeds in three stages of growth. 
For instance: (1) the early stage 
when they are two or three inches in 
height, (2) the blossoming stage, and 
(3) the later seed stage. Press be- 
tween newspapers or between the 
pages of old mail-order catalogues, 
under heavy weight, for a week. 

Mount all the specimens of one 
weed on a sheet of heavy paper, past- 
ing narrow strips of paper across the 
stems. Ripe weed seeds may be placed 
in a transparent paper bag and at- 
tached to the page. Later, holes may 
be punched in the pages and a cord 
run through them to form an inter- 
esting booklet. 

Weeds may be arranged in groups 
if desired. Certain weeds are useful 
in the war effort. Among these are 
goldenrod, which is a possible source 
of rubber, and milkweed, the fiber 
from whose pods is a substitute for 
kapok. 

Another group is eaten for food. 
Lamb’s-quarters and dandelions have 
long been used for greens. 

Certain weeds are used as sources 
of drugs, and at times are sought 
after in the market. Among these 
are arnica and henbane. 


PICTURED FACTS 


EDITH F. MILLER 


HENEVER my class becomes in- 
ve terested in a new subject we 
make a scrapbook of pertinent clip- 
pings and pictures which we find in 
current newspapers and magazines. 
There has never been a lack of con- 
tributions, no matter what subject 
was being studied. 

As the material is brought in, it is 
pasted into a scrapbook. I have 
found that several folded sheets of 
drawing paper 12” x 18” sewed to- 
gether are satisfactory for the pur- 

se. 

If the children have made a list of 
questions they would like answered, 
they may wish to have a question 
printed at the top of one page with 
several blank pages left for clippings 
and pictures answering that question. 
An even more simple organization 
would be to divide the topic being 
studied into sections. Again, the ma- 
terial may be pasted into the scrap- 
book in the order in which it is 
brought to school, and later a com- 
mittee with the teacher may read the 
articles and print titles for those arti- 
cles which are unnamed. 

Older children profit greatly by 
compiling and reading such a scrap- 
book. It will serve as an incentive 
for reading the newspapers and will 
supplement their book findings with 
up-to-date material. 

Primary children will bring in pic- 
tures from many sources and articles 
from their own magazines and from 
the children’s section of newspapers. 
They will also bring in material which 
they cannot read but which their par- 
ents have explained to them or which 
the teacher may explain to the class. 
I often put an X by the articles that 
are easy to read so that the children 
may read them silently during the 
daily library period. 





ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions on the 
pages of the Help-One-Another 
Club invaluable? Perhaps you have 
developed in your classroom original 
and practical devices which you 
would be willing to share with other 
teachers. If so, we will be glad to 
have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. An additional dol- 
lar is paid for each accompanying 
photograph that is used. 

The articles submitted to the 
Help-One-Another Club cannot be 
acknowledged, and we are unable 
to return articles that we do not use. 

If you decide to send us some 

- helpful suggestions, please comply 
with the following rules. 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


Place your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the 
first page of each manuscript. (A 
married woman should use her given 
name, not her husband’s.) 

Put your name and address on the 
back of each photograph submitted. 

One article should not exceed 300 
words in length. 

Plain white paper, 814” x 11”, is 
preferred. 

Begin each article on a new sheet. 
(It is not necessary to send a letter 
with your contribution, but if you 
do so, put it on a separate sheet.) 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (lf 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 








A WOODEN HORSE 


HELEN KELLEHER 


ORSES are often needed to com- 
plete school farm scenes, cir- 
cuses, and so on, The children in my 
second and third grades created a very 
realistic horse from a large wooden 
box and some old lumber. 

Boards were nailed over the top of 
the box. Four sticks were nailed to 
the corners for legs. A stick was at- 
tached at an angle to the top of the 





box to serve as a neck. A head, drawn 
on plywood and cut out, was nailed 
with one nail to the end of this stick 
(neck) to allow for turning it from 
side to side. Raffa made a very fine 
mane and tail. 

The completed horse was painted 
reddish brown with easel paint and 
the features were painted white. This 
horse proved to be very practical. It 
stood a great deal of handling. 


USE WINDOW SHADES 


FRANCES CHALLENGER 


, use of ordinary inexpensive 
rolled window shades installed at 
the top of one or more blackboards in 
the classroom has proved very con- 
venient as a quick method of cover- 
ing work whick one would rather not 
expose for an unlimited time. I use 
these shades to cover lessons in which 
timing is an element. They prevent 
new blackboard material from becom- 
ing a distraction when other work has 
to come first, and they help to conceal 
such matter as tests from pupils in de- 
partmental classes whom it does not 
concern. The fact that a part of the 
lesson is thus hidden never fails to 
excite a certain amount of normal 
curiosity and interest in whatever is 
underneath the shade. 

Certain types of shades have a tex- 
ture that takes water color or oth- 
er noncracking paint readily. Buy the 
light-colored ones in the width de- 
sired. They may then be painted with 
designs or pictures and become a dec- 
orative feature of the room. 














What to Do This Summer 


G. DARWIN PEAVY 


Head, Physical Education Department, 
Salinas Junior College, Salinas, California 


te end of the school term finds 

the large teaching population 

busy making plans for the sum- 

mer vacation with its wide variety of 
activities. Teachers may be classified 
by the way they spend their summers. 


ONE group is the Habitual-Summer- 
Schoolers. Succeeding years find them 
attending institutions where they 
meet old friends, and enjoy the pleas- 
ant dormitories, refined atmosphere, 
and scholarly surroundings. 

The perennial S/ayers-at-Home- 
with-the-Folks include many young 
teachers who like to go home and lend 
a hand with the farmwork or house- 
hold routine as soon as school closes. 
Teachers in this classification should 
arrange their schedules so that they 
may have a part of the summer to 
themselves to relax and to broaden 
their professional outlook. 

Trippers are usually to be found in 
groups of three or four. Travel is 
surely one of the most broadening of 
experiences, provided it is not taken 
too seriously. Its primary object 
should be enjoyment; other benefits 
are merely by-products. Solitary 
travel is not unattractive. A natu- 
rally friendly person will find a con- 
gcnial companion somewhere along 
the way, and even the more timid soul 
will find friends without half trying. 
Many a lasting friendship has been 
formed at the brink of some natural 
wonder, on a crowded bus, or at a 
concert by two lone people who find 
a mutual bond in the sharing of an 
experience. Teachers who know only 
other teachers, and who feel that they 
must always go with someone they 
know, miss a great deal of adventure. 

Researchers form a smaller group 
who use summers to further the pur- 
suit of English, the sciences, or some 
other subject. Long hours are spent 
in the library or the laboratory. 


BUT whatever classification you fall 
under, your vacation ¢his summer is 
no doubt going to be different. Now 
that extended travel is curtailed, we 
must learn to find things of interest 
nearer home. Last summer, a teacher 
of my acquaintance and his family 
rode bicycles, and within a radius of 
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a few miles located camping places 
they never knew existed, and uncov- 
ered much interesting local history. 
A confirmed Tripper, a middle-aged 
teacher, bought a house and remod- 
cled and furnished it. 

It is most important that salary be 
budgeted to include vacations, for any 
jaunts or summer sessions should be 
free from financial worry. There are 
countless progressive and wide-awake 
teachers who give careful thought to 
each summer vacation. Physical wel- 
fare, financial status, family obliga- 
tions, and personal advancement are 
taken into account, and time and 
money are budgeted accordingly. 


ONE young woman, a_ country 
teacher by choice because she likes 
rural life and the freedom of a one- 
room school, spends her summers in a 
large city. On different occasions, 
she has acted as cashier in a neighbor- 
hood theater, worked in a ten-cent 
store, and served as a waitress. She 
chooses such jobs because they offer 
regular hours, a living wage, and an 
opportunity to meet people and to 
attend concerts and similar attractions 
during her free time. After an ex- 
citing summer, she is ready to return 
to a quiet country life. 

One teacher, in a city junior high 
school, goes to a cattle ranch each 
year, where she enters into all ranch 
activities, or takes summer-school 
work at institutions far from the city, 
where she can indulge in the vigorous 
out-of-door recreation she so enjoys. 

One of the most successful teachers 
I know possesses a freshness and vigor 
seldom seen in women many years 
younger. Each year, except for occa- 
sional summer-school sessions, she goes 
to a quiet mountain resort where she 
finds an excellent cuisine, beautiful 
surroundings, medicinal springs, and 
so on. Here she reads, hikes, makes 
new friends, and gives herself over 
completely to pleasures of the resort. 

This summer many teachers will 
find healthful exercise and much 
needed relaxation in their gardens. At 
the end of the summer, some will be 
able to see how they spent the vaca- 
tion when they survey shelf after 
shelf of canned fruits and vegetables. 





Teachers in our own school system 
follow a variety of occupations. Last 
summer, the national emergency gov- 
erned their activities to a great ex- 
tent, and among the occupations 
engaged in were park ranger, piano 
tuner, counselors in girls’ and boys’ 
camps, playground director, _ life 
guard, office workers, musician in a 
dance band, and bus driver. Several 
men and women helped in the war 
effort by weeding guayule during the 
rush season when there was an acute 
labor shortage, worked as laborers in 
the local sugar refinery, helped har- 
vest fruit and vegetables, or worked 
in packing sheds and canneries. 


[ MENTION these specific occupa- 
tions merely as examples. I feel that 
each tends to make the individual a 
better teacher and a better citizen by 


helping him to sce another kind of 
job, and thus give him a keener appre- 
ciation of his own work. Variety does 
give zest to life, and it is those teach. 
ers who keep minds alert for new im- 
pressions and lives filled with fresh 
experiences, as well as maintaining 
physically fit bodies, who have no 
time for self-pity. 

Plan any vacation with health as 
the primary consideration. Give at- 
tention to your teeth, eyes, and feet, 
(More teachers have fallen metatarsal 
arches than realize it.) Do something 
about any excess weight that is a bur- 
den to you. Come back to school in 
the best possible health. 

Plan nothing for your summer ya- 
cation that will be a worry or a bore. 
Most important of all is to do some- 
thing different. Let schoolrooms and 
teaching vanish from your mind! 





You and Your Clothes 


HENRIETTA HOLLAND 


Teacher, Social Living, Sturges Junior High School, 
San Bernardino, California 


HIS summer when your thoughts 
turn to the subject of clothes, 
you will meet a different prob- 

lem from the usual one. Priorities, 
rationing, and shortages have tended 
to alter our conception of what the 
well-dressed teacher should wear. 
The price of clothing has gone up, 
there are shortages of many articles, 
and shoes are already rationed. Yet, 
you cannot afford to neglect your 
wardrobe. You must be well dressed, 
and your clothes pressed and spotless. 

One of the best rules to remember 
is to hang clothes up immediately aft- 
er taking them off. Do not crowd 
hangers; instead, allow the clothes 
pienty of room and ventilation. They 
will stay fresh-looking much longer. 
Always change from your classroom 
dress or suit as soon as you come home. 
Not only does this help to keep the 
neat appearance of your clothes, but it 
helps you to relax after a day’s work. 

Since clothes are becoming difficult 
to obtain, you will have to make your 
old ones do. That will mean more 
attention to their care. 

To look your best, and to make 
your clothes last, it is a good idea to 
check them over frequently. 


1. Are your blouses and _ collars 
laundered and fresh? 

2. Are your suits 
cleaned and pressed? 

3. Are broken seams repaired; miss- 
ing buttons, hooks, and eyes replaced? 

4. Are your stockings washed each 
time after they have been worn? 

§. Are your coats and woolens 
brushed free of lint? 

6. Are your shoes shined? 

7. Do you have run-over heels re- 
paired and half soles made before the 
wear has gone too far? 

8. Do you clean winter clothes and 
moth-proof them before storing? 

By a regular weekly check of the 
repair needs of your clothes you can 
make what you have last so that you 
can still be well dressed for the dura- 
tion—with only a few additions now 
and then. It is stylish this year 0 
make your clothes last, and patriotic 
not to buy more than you need. 

But it is even more important than 
ever to be neat, clean, and faultlessly 
groomed. Don’t forget your inexpen- 
sive collars, scarfs, pins, and flowers. 
You must look your best in order t0 
maintain morale, for that is the patri- 
otic duty of each of us. 


and = dresses 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


IF YOU need help in teaching arithmetic, art, language (including 
handwriting and spelling), music, reading, science, or social studies; or 
if you wish to know how to use visual aids, address your questions to 
our counselor in that field, in care of THe Instructor, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will appear in this department, 
or will be sent by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Readmg 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 











Please discuss the advantages or disad- 
vantages of asking questions after a story 
has been read. 


Usually children like to talk about 
stories which they have enjoyed. Such 
discussion may be stimulated by ques- 
tions Or comments that lead pupils to 
recall other similar stories, characters, 
or events. The discussion is designed 
to broaden understanding and deepen 
appreciation. Discussion which will 
do this is valuable. 

Since too much analysis will kill 
enjoyment and appreciation, I should 
not, in recreational reading, have chil- 
dren read for the purpose of answer- 
ing detailed questions. Much tact 
and insight are required if one is to 
know how far to go in stimulating 
discussion and when to stop. 
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My pupils in the third and fourth grades 
have trouble getting new words for them- 
selves. How can I help them? 


Children in these grades should 
have much help in word analysis. 
They may need some work in pure 
phonetics which should have been well 
started in the second grade. 

In the beginning, help children to 
notice such differences in words as the 
formation of some plurals by adding 
the letter s. Let them compare dog 
ind dogs, boy and boys, and talk 
about the differences in meaning and 
use. Later call attention to such 
words as bush, bushes; box, boxes; 
ind ask them to think of other words 
which are changed to mean more than 
one by the suffix es. Other forms of 
plurals may not come to the children’s 
attention until they are in the later 
grades, but they should be interested 
in the changes that occur between the 
singular and plural forms and notice 
these differences in their reading. 

This word analysis can include oth- 
ef variations in word forms as the 
comparison of adjectives, the making 
of adverbs from adjectives, and the 
inflection of verbs. The formation of 
compound words and the syllabifica- 
tion of words should be a part of the 
word-study program. 

Much of this teaching is done inci- 
dentally as the new word forms are 
met in the reading activities. Some- 
times the children may be extremely 
interested in a study of various types 
of words even though they may not 
relate to immediate reading situations. 

Do not permit such word-study ac- 
tivities to be mere word-pronouncing 
o spelling exercises. Always associate 
the meaning and the changes in 
Meaning and in use with the changes 
in word forms. This is important. 
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Visual Education 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 
Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, New York 








Can you tell me where I can get ideas 
that will help me to organize and house 
a classroom picture collection? 


An excellent article on organizing 
a picture collection appeared in the 
Library Journal (62 West 45th St., 
New York; $.25 per copy) for Janu- 
ary 15, 1943. In it, James V. Moffatt 
described the picture collection of 
Hill School, Pottstown, Pennsylvania. 
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The image made by our opaque projector 
isn’t very bright. Can you tell us what 
is the trouble? 


Perhaps you do not place your pro- 
jector near enough to the screen. 
Opaque projectors use reflected light, 
produced by means of mirrors and a 
lens, while a lantern-slide image is 
formed directly from the light source. 
Hence, in order to secure good illumi- 
nation of the image, the opaque pro- 


jector must be close to the screen. 
Make sure, also, that your room is 
well darkened. 
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My pupils want to learn to identify Axis 
and United Nations airplanes. Are there 
any film slides available to help them? 


The Keystone View Company of 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, has prepared 
a set of one hundred slides showing 
airplane silhouettes. These are sold 
in the standard 314” x 4” size. 


* 


I should like to take a summer course 
in visual instruction. Where are such 
courses offered? 

The April and May 1943 issues of 
the Educational Screen (64 East Lake 
St., Chicago; $.25 a copy) contain 
lists of educational institutions offer- 
ing such courses this summer. 








The Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor, Elementary Department, 
Ethical Culture School, New York, N.Y. 








Will you make some suggestions for put- 
ting on a circus in the primary grades 
of our school? 


Children always enjoy circus play, 
and it has the advantage that several 
grades can combine for a show, or one 
grade may give a circus for another. 

Follow in general the plan of a cir- 
cus which your pupils have seen. In 
a series of class discussions, develop 
blackboard lists of animals and of 
possible acts. Convert these into wall 
charts for reference and study. Then 
work up the program and costumes. 

Select one capable child for ring- 
master. Begin with a _ procession. 
Next have all performers settle down 
in one place and come forward for 
their “acts.” Use piano or phono- 
graph music. 

Be careful lest, in your desire to 
have a good show, you overdirect and 
so stifle the children’s initiative. 


We are planning a social-studies course 
of study for the first six grades. What 
can you suggest to help us? 


I would recommend fusion of his- 
tory, geography, health and nutrition, 
civics, Community study—whatever 
content you have in the social science 
field—into one integrated course. In 
general, the expanding-circle type of 
curriculum is to be recommended as 
a core. Using the child as a center, 
begin with the immediate environ- 
ment, expand into the entire commu- 
nity, and then perhaps to the past of 
your community. For the middle 
grades plan more general themes, de- 
pending upon the environment and 
pupils’ needs, such as textiles and 
clothing, medieval life, conserving our 
natural resources, aviation. Keep 
your course of study flexible with a 
consistent, co-ordinated core that is 
built upon from year to year. 





Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 











Can you give me suggestions that will 
help me to teach my pupils to read notes 
rapidly at sight? 


e 


Teach yourself and your pupils to 
look ahead as one does in reading the 
printed word. Try to grasp the en- 
tire phrase before singing aloud; do 
not sing note by note. The children 
should learn to read a musical phrase 
silently before singing it aloud. You 
should realize, however, that a pupil 
must have a well-developed musical 
background before you can reasonably 
expect him to read music rapidly at 
sight. 


+ 


I should like to know how to teach the 
minor scales to my pupils in the sixth 
grade, 


Teach the normal minor scale orally 
first. Do this sequentially by dicta- 
tion: la, so, la; la, so, fa, so, la; la, 
so, fa, mi, fa, so, la; and so on, until 
the entire scale is evolved. Treat the 
harmonic minor scale the same way, 
dictating: la, si, la; la, so, si, la; la, 
s0, fa, si, la; and so on. The melodic 
minor scale is used so seldom in school 
singing books that it seems umneces- 
sary to take the time to teach it. Ir 
you do teach it, however, teach by 
comparison. Mi, fi, si, la sounds ex- 
actly like do, re, mi, fa or so, la, 
ti, do. 


5 


Do you know whether there are any 
charts that can be obtained to help in 
teaching music? 


Charts have been largely done away 
with by most teachers, even though 
they are very valuable. I suggest that 
you make problems in music clear to 
your pupils by putting them on the 
blackboard just as you do problems in 
reading and arithmetic. If the class 
fails to grasp a special rhythm or an 
interval, place it on the blackboard 
and give it a little drill. 


4 


Please describe for me in detail how 
to go about teaching a new song. I have 
the fourth grade. 


Choose an easy song and learn to 
sing it perfectly yourself. When you 
are ready, sing it through for your 
pupils two or three times. Next, sing 
it a phrase at a time, with the class 
singing after you. If you have trou- 
ble in learning the song yourself, ask 
the assistance of a musical friend or a 
pupil who sings correctly. 

In fourth grade, the pupils should 
have singing books. As you sing, they 
can read and study the song, which 
helps a great deal. 
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Will you spend a 3c stamp and ten minutes’ 
about the 
F.P.E.A. enrollment offers you and other public 


We mail you the facts... 


representative calls, 


Enrollment involves no duties, but lets you 
apply for personal insurance at low group rates 
. insurance issued by two nationally known 
legal reserve companies with assets over 195 mil- 
lion dollars. More than $10,000,000 paid to date 


in members claims. 





other 
tages in F.P.E.A. . . 
est and largest organiza- 
tion of its kind in Amer- 
ica . . . membership from 


\SSS CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


F.P.E.A. Box No. 2451—C, Denver, Colo 
Without obligation, mail complete information I 





distinct benefits that 


you decide. No 


Be sure to mail the coupon 





baddies. 5 
EXAMPLES 
Semi-Annual 

Premiums 
Age 30 
$3.25 per $1,000° 
Age 35 
3.41 per 
Age 40 
3.96 per 
Age 50 
6.96 per 
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for $1,000, $2,000, or $3,- 
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VACATION ADVENTURE is geared high in the Black Hills of South 


A a Dakota — 7242 feet above sea level, if you please. Tapestried with spruce 
Y S and pine, these tall peaks hold in their embrace awesome canyons and 
¢ / Y caves, clear cold streams, crystal lakes, and healing springs. Here the hearty 

Vv Western spirit colors all sports — echoes of Gold Rush Days still resound. And 


Vv then the *‘Shrine of Democracy” rising from Mt. Rushmore and the eerie Bad- 
tands, mysterious “‘other world’’. COME! — Here Western hospitality, great fun, 
forest quiet, frontier legend, and science itself, invite you to a glorious vacation! 


. « » See your railroad or travel agent or write A. H. Pankow, Publicity Director, 
SOUTH DAKOTA STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION, Pierre, South Dakota 





Do You Let 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
HANDBOOKS 
Help You Teach? 


$.50 each. Only $.35 each if added 
to your order for THE INSTRUCTOR. 


Activities for All Grades 

Elementary Science for All Grades 
Handwork for All Grades 

Health Activities for All Grades 

Safety Activities for All Grades 

Seatwork for Primary Grades 

Tests for intermediate and Upper Grades 
The Social Studies for All Grades 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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' YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 





IF YOU need help in teaching arithmetic, art, language (including 
handwriting and spelling), music, reading, science, or social studies: oy 
if you wish to know how. to use visual aids, address your questions to 
our counselor in that field, in care of Tre Instructor, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will appear in this department, 
or will be sent by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope, 





Lan guage 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 
Associate Professor of Elementary 
Education, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 








; — 
Sczence 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 








What ground should be covered in a 
fifth-grade English examination? What 
new tests could we use in making it out? 


The content of your examination 
should be determined by the language 
curriculum set up for grade five by 
your state Department of Education. 

Standard tests that may be used as 
a guide in formulating your examina- 
tion include: Test C—Language 
Skills, lowa Every Pupil Elementary 
Tests of Basic Skills and lowa Ele- 
mentary Language Tests (Bureau of 
Educational Research and _ Service, 
University of Iowa, lowa City) and 
Leonard Diagnostic Test in Punctua- 
tion and Capitalization (World Book 
Co., Yonkers, New York). 

Helpful check lists to use in evalu- 
ating pupils’ written work are given 
ir: Methods of Teaching in Town and 
Rural Schools, by E. L. Ritter and 
L. A. Shepherd (The Dryden Press, 
Inc., 103 Park Ave., New York; 
$2.40). 


e 


What kind of demonstration can I give 
on everyday language uses in grades 
three to seven, at a teachers’ meeting? 


In real life the types of communi- 
cation most frequently used are con- 
versation, directions and explanations, 
discussion, storytelling, and letter 
writing. Choose one of these types. 

Begin with a discussion of our need 
for communication. Help the children 
to set up one or two standards as a 
guide in their first efforts. If the les- 
son is on some form of oral language 
use, show the pupils how to talk. If 
the lesson involves letter writing, dis- 
play and read a well-written letter. 

Give the pupils about five minutes 
to plan what they will say on some 
topic of current interest. Each pupil 
will then give aloud or write what he 
has prepared. (If letters are written, 
several pupils should read theirs.) 
The lesson should conclude with the 
pupils’ estimating their improvement. 


¢ 


I wish to check my pupils’ vocabulary 
against a standard reading list. Where 
may I obtain the Gates Word List? 


A Reading Vocabulary for the Pri- 
mary Grades, by Arthur I. Gates, is 
published by Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, for $.35. You may 
also wish to see the Combined Word 
List by B. R. Buckingham and E. W. 
Dolch (Ginn & Co., Boston; $2.50). 





What are the purposes of developing « 
unit on pets as an activity in the pri- 
mary grades? 


Some common objectives in teach- 
ing children about pets are as follows, 
To satisfy children’s natural curi- 
osity about some forms of animal life. 

To interest them in various pets. 

To teach kindness to animals. 

To show how to care for pets and 
how pets care for their young. 

To show how animals are adapted 
to their environment. 

To form an interesting core activ- 
ity around which to build reading, 
oral and written language composi- 
tion, and other school subjects. 

If you select purposes from this list, 
then you should refer to them from 
time to time for guidance. For ex- 
ample, if you want to teach children 
how to care for pets, they must share 
in the care of pets kept in the class- 
room. If you wish to teach adapta- 
tion to environment, your questions 
and discussions must center around 


such problems as “How is the animal J 


fitted to live where it does and to eat 
the kind of food it does?” 


e 


What are the points that you would 
consider important in evaluating an ele- 
mentary-science program? 


Evaluation of any program depends 


of course on the objectives to be 
gained. My answer to your question 
is therefore of a general nature. 

I would attempt to evaluate child 
growth in the following respects: (1) 
growth in ability to solve problems in 
a scientific manner, (2) growth in 
scientific attitudes, (3) growth in 
knowledge of scientific principles and 
generalizations, (4) growth in ability 
to apply knowledge to understand 
various phenomena in the environ- 
ment, (5) growth in appreciation of 
things about him. 

Generally speaking, these are con- 
siderations to be kept in mind. They 
are guides for science teaching at any 
level in school. They can be more 
completely attained at higher levels, 
but first-grade science can contribute 
definitely toward their realization. 

Obviously these considerations arf 
not easy to measure. Just ow they 
are to be measured is a matter worth} 
of more thought than has been givet 
them. Certainly they are not meas- 
ured by the type of seatwork and 
question-answer material which we 
are prone to employ. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, June 1949 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 





a 


IF YOU need help in teaching arithmetic, art, language (including 
handwriting and spelling), music, reading, science, or social studies; or 
if you wish to know how to use visual aids, address your questions to 
our counselor in that field, in care of THe Instructor, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will appear in this department, 
or will be sent by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 
Professor of Mathematics, 

New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 











Art 


JESSIE TODD 
Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 











Can one develop more meaningful arith- 
metic drill by having pupils use war 
terms and situations? 


The significant word in this ques- 
tion ts drill, The term usually con- 
notes repetition of a mechanical sort. 
This is mere rote learning, something 
which should be avoided in any mod- 
en schoolroom. 

In learning a combination, the im- 
portant outcome is the generalization 
which results from a concrete situa- 
tion. Two airplanes and three air- 
planes make five airplanes, just as 
two apples and three apples make five 
apples. It does not matter very much 
whether airplanes or apples are count- 
ed. Both are means to an end. Real 
larning results when the pupil gen- 
eralizes to the effect that two of any- 
thing and three more make five. 


e 


Do you approve of the method of divid- 
ing one fraction by another by reducing 
both to the same denominator? 


When fractions to be divided are 
expressed to the same denomination, 
their numerators are compared by di- 
vision. Thus, *4—°4—%5. One 
finds the ratio of the two amounts 
as in the example, $3--$5==$*45. 
To date no experimental study has 
been published showing the merits of 
this method compared to the conven- 
tional method of inverting the divisor 
and multiplying. 

The invert-and-multiply rule, al- 
though a mechanical procedure which 
gives the pupil no added insight, has 
its merits. It has been in use for 
many generations, and any process 
which has stood the test of time is 
not to be discarded until it is proved 
unsatisfactory. 

The vital problem to consider is 
when to teach this rule. Certainly it 
should not be given at the beginning 
of instruction in division of fractions. 
Rather, it should be the outgrowth 
of the common-denominator method. 
Bright pupils may discover the rule 
for themselves. Under such condi- 
tions, it is entirely feasible for them 
tO use it. 

I advocate first learning the pro- 
cedure of changing two fractions to 
their common denominators before 
dividing. After this process is well 
understood and the division concept 
learned, I see no reason why invert- 
ing and multiplying may not be used 
fectively, especially in solving arith- 
metic problems in the upper grades. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, June 1943 





Please suggest a design problem in 
which we may use left-over paints and 
pieces of paper, some of it colored. 


Children like to make a series of 
little designs. I would suggest using 
flower motifs, some based on real 
flowers and others on imaginary ones. 
Encourage your pupils to paint free- 
ly, making flowers that fill the space. 
Some dark and some light ones set the 
pattern off. Often a row of dots will 
help. Stripes or zigzags under the 
flowers lend interest to the design. 


* 


What work can I give my fifth-grade 
pupils in June that will stimulate them 
to do art work at home in the summer? 


Let them make many pencil sketch- 
es. Honor these sketches by putting 
them in schoolroom and hall exhibits. 
A few suggestions like the following 
will help. 

1. Show pupils how to use the side 
of the pencil to make a soft-looking 
line. 

2. Hold up the pencil sketches of a 
child who has given his work char- 
acter by pressing harder on some lines 
to make them darker. The children 
will see that these dark accents help. 

3. If some child wishes to buy good 
pencils, suggest that he buy a crayon 
pencil or a lithograph pencil. 

4. Help the children draw faces, 
hands, and feet of people. Then they 
will like to draw people, and they will 
be able to do better work. 


e 


Please suggest ways to put red, white, 
and blue on patriotic programs, menu 
cards, and so on, when many are needed. 


The following ways are practical. 

1. Buy three bolts of gummed 
tape, one red, one white, and one blue. 
Strips of different lengths can be cut 
from each color. Cut them pointed on 
the ends. Attach them to the top or 
side of each program in an interesting 
arrangement. Gummed stars may be 
added. Print the letters. Though 
the area is restricted, children can do 
original spacing of letters. 

2. Draw a star on a piece of manila 
drawing paper. Fold the star through 
the center and cut it out. Discard 
the star and use the rest of the paper 
as a stencil. Place it on your pro- 
gram or menu card and rub over it 
with wax crayons, pressing very hard. 
Do the same thing with other design 
units which have a patriotic motif. 
A dozen can be made very quickly. 


an you date these fashions ? 


Fill in the date for each picture, 


then read corresponding paragraph below for correct answer. 
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Onl daring WOMEN bobbed their hair. People 
cranked cars by hand—sang “Over There”. 
Women marched in suffrage parades. It was 1918 
and army hospitals in France were desperately 
short of cotton for surgical dressings ... welcomed 
a new invention, Cellucotton* Absorbent. Nurses 
started using it for sanitary pads... thus started 
the Kotex idea, destined to bring new freedom 
to women. 


Stockings were black or white. Flappers wore 
open galoshes. Valentino played “The Sheik”. 
People boasted about their radios .. . crystal sets 
with earphones. And women were talking about 


. the new idea in personal hygiene . . . disposable 


Kotex* sanitary napkins, comfortable, truly 
hygienic. Women by the millions welcomed this 
new product, advertised in 1921 at 65c 
per dozen. 
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Waistlines and hemlines nearly got together. 
Red nail polish was new and daring. “The Desert 
Song”. Slave bracelets. The year was 1926 when 
women by the millions silently paid a clerk as they 
picked up a “ready wrapped” package of Kotex. 
The pad was now improved... made narrower 
while gauze was softened to.increase comfort. 
New rounded ends replaced the original square 
corners. 


Platinum Blondes and miniature golf were the 
rage. Skirts dripped uneven hemlines,. . began 
to cling more closely. Could makers paaer 
pads keep pace with this new style—the close- 
fitting skirts of 1930? Again Kotex pioneered... 
perfected flat, pressed ends. Only Kotex, of all 
leading brands, offers this patented feature—ends 
that don’t show because they are not stubby 
do not cause telltale lines. 
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Debutantes danced the Big Apple. “Gone With 
the Wind” a best seller. An American woman 
married the ex-King of England. And a Con- 
sumers’ Testing Board of 600 women was 
enthusiastic about Kotex improvements in 1937. 
A double-duty safety centre—best feature ever 
developed to prevent roping and twisting—to 
increase protection by hours. And fluffy Wonder- 
soft edges for a new high in softness! 


Service is the theme today. Clothes are made of 
milk, shoes of glass, yet Cellucotton Absorbent is 
still preferred by leading hospitals. Still used in 
Kotex, too, choice of more women than all other 
brands of pads put together. For Kotex is made 
for service—made to stay soft while wearing. 
=a 

None of that snowball sort of softness that — ~ 
hard under pressure. And no wrong side to cause 
accidents! ‘Today’s best-buy—only 22c. 
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zest for wartime 
liners 


in old French Canada. 
ay to Duluth! 


available from Montreal, Toronto. Buffalo or Detroit. 


the w 





. to give you new 
tasks? 


eee along the St. Lawrence and Saguenay Riv- 


visiting famous cities, 


S. S. RICHELIEU CRUISES—Live aboard this 


furnous liner for a glorious week on the St. 


Lowrence 


Murray Bay, I 


tainment. 






and Saguenay! Calle at Quebec, 
oussac, Chicoutir Enter- 
Cr » Directors. 6 days, 7.50 


up. From Montreal every Monday. 


GREAT LAKES CRUISES —Twice weekly from 


Detroit, up Lake Huron, across Lake Superior 


Alao 


9-day cruises 


and return. 7 days, 


Buffalo 


$70.00 up. 
$100.70, 


from 


Government Taxes Additional. 
No Passports Required. 


PEACEFUL 
INLAND WATERS 


CRUISE THROUGH 


A\ "HAT can match shipboard life . . . cool. restful, 
stimulating . . energy. 


Sail on finest lake and river 


resorts, habitant town- 
Or cruise the Great Lakes all 
Wide choice of allexpen-e trips 
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new 


Stop over at the famous 
MANOIR RICHELIEU 
or the 
NEW TADOUSSAC HOTEL 
in the heart of French 
Canada 


NIAGARA TO THE SAGUENAY— Enjoy all or 


any 


part of this famous route between 


Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Toronto, Lake Ontario, 


1000 Islands, St. Lawrence Ka 
Quebec, 





Murray Bay, Tadoussac 


Saguenay. 


Frontier-Saguenay Cruise-Tours 
From Buffalo, 9 Days $109 


Sague 





ay Cruise Tours 
From Montreal, 5 Days, $63 


Season June to September. 
Stopovers Permitted. 


For information, lustrated literature and reservations apply to your Local Travel Agent or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Offices in Principal Cities or 715 Victoria Square, Montreal 








INSTILL A LOVE OF ART wits tne 
INSTRUCTOR FULL-COLOR PRINTS 


Order your prints 
by number from 
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Age of Innocence—Reynolds 

The Torn Hat—Sully 

Deer in the Forest, Twilight—Bonheur 
Dignity and Impudence—Landseer 
The Balloon—Oupre 

By the River—Lerolle 

The Song of the Lark—Breton 

“Old tronsides’’—Johnson 

Taos Indian Roasting Corn—Couse 
The Lookout—"All's Well''—Homer 
The Windmill—Ruysdael 

The Return of the Mayflower—Boughton 
Sir Galahad—Watts 

Baby Stuart—Vanr Dyck 
Spring—Mauve 

The Heiping Hand—Renouf 

The Knitting Lesson—Miliet 

Madonna of the Chair—Raphael 

The Cook—Chardin 

The Boyhood of Raleigh—Miliais 

The Sackville Children—Hoppner 

A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn 

Miss Bowles—Reynolds 

Washington Crossing the Delaware—Leutze 
Sistine Madonna ( Detail) —Raphaei 
The Flying Cloud—Patterson 

The Horse Fair—Bonheur 

Road through the Trees—Corot 

The Storeroom—De Hooch 

Madonna of the Magnificat-Botticeil! 
interior of a Cottage—Israels 

George Washington—Stuart 

The Money Counter—Murillo 

Feeding Mer Birds—Millet 

The Painter's Sons—Rubens 

The Grand Canal, Venice—Turner 
The Rail Splitter—Ferris 

Return to the Farm—Troyon 
Autumn—Mauve 

The Gleaners—Miliet 

Fog Warning—HMomer 

Holy Night—Correggio 

Oxen Plowing—Bonheur 

The Artist's Mother—Whistier 

Harp of the Winds—Martin 

The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds 
Madame LeBrun and Daughter—LeBrun 
Joan of Arc—Bastien-Lepage 

Mona Lisa—Da Vinci 


Send your 


Each print is mounted, and enclosed 
in a folder with story of picture and 
artist and suggestions for 


50 
51 
52 
63 
54 
55 
66 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 


Price, postpaid : 
30 cents each; 4 or 


its use. more, 25 cents each 


The Blue Boy—Gainsborough 

Portrait of the Artist—Rembrandat 

The Angelus—Millet 

Children of the Sheti—Muriilo 

Dance of the Nymphs—Corot 

The Jester—Hals 

Avenue at Middetharnis—Hobbema 

Children of Charlies 1—Van Dyck 

The Valley Farm—Constable 

Christopher Columbus—De!l Piombo 

icebound—Metcalf 

Madonna del Gran’ Duca—Raphaei 

infanta Maria Theresa—Velasquez 

Solemn Pledge, Taos Indians—Ufer 

Spring—Corot 

Lavinia—Titian 

The Spinner—Maes 

A Girl Reading a Letter—Vermeer 

Mill Pond—Inness 

The Pictograph—Alexander 

The Market Cart—Gainsborough 

Madonna and Child—Lippi 

Whistling Boy—Duveneck 

Erasmus—Holbein 

The Belated Kid—Hunt 

Fiower Girl in Holland—Hitchcock 

The Escaped Cow—Dupre 

The Water Mill—Hobbema 

Children of the Sea—Israels 

The Laughing Cavalier—Hals 

Syndics of the Cloth Guild—Rembrandt 

Northeaster—Homer 

Madonna of the Harpies—Dei Sarto 

Don Carlos Baitasar—Velasquez 

The Lace Maker—Vermeer 

The Blessing—Chardin 

Penelope Boothby—Reynolds 

Bringing Home the Newborn Calf—Millet 

The Pastry Eaters—Murillo 
Childhood—Perrault 

Fairy Tales—Shannon 

Pilgrims Going to Church—Boughton 
Angels’ Heads—Reynolds 

itinerant Candy Vender—Bium 
Playdays in Holland—Chariet 

A Distinguished Member of the Humane 
Society—Landseer 

Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose—Sargent 
A Holiday—Potthast 

Shoeing the Bay Mare—Landseer 

The Fighting “‘Temeraire’’—Turner 

Girl with Cat—Hoecker 


order to 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, 











Facts for Future Flyers 


(Continued from page 19) 


fast that the wings were ripped from 
his plane. He then became a full-fledged 
Caterpillar. 

This war tells a new and exciting sto- 
ry of this brave airman, who has never 
stopped flying. During the month of 
April, 1942, flying a North American 
B-25, he flew over Tokyo with a squad- 
ron of planes, and bombed Honshu, the 
main island of our surprised enemy, 
Japan. Since that time, Major General 
ames H. Doolittle has been on the front 
lines in Africa. 


QUESTION BOX 


This letter that I received from a child 1s 
so interesting that I would like to share 
it with you. Perhaps it will give you an 


idea of what can be done by children, 


and prove the existence of a great inter- 
est in aviation, 

“In January we started to 
number of interesting facts about air- 
planes. We started out with the Theory 
ot Flight and when we were learning 


learn a 


about lift, we had a few experiments to 


show the pressure of air. The one we 
found the most interesting was the glass 
filled with water, covered with a piece 
of paper, and inverted. 


“To help us understand the traffic rules 


of the air, thirteen members of the class 
made a mural, four yards wide, which il- 
lustrates the various rules. It is hanging 
ibove the board where we hang our 
model airplanes and parts as we finish 
making them. We work on our planes 
during our study period. Under this 
board we have made an airport. We have 
looked up the word avigation but we 
cannot find out whether the first @ is 
long or short. Will you te!l us how it is 
pronounced and what you think of the 
work we are doing? There is also one 
other thing we would like to know and 
that is, why must a plane take off against 
the wind?” 

Avigation is pronounced with the first 
a short. 

There are, two reasons why a plane 
takes off against the wind. The air speed 
is lowered in the take-off, thereby pro- 
ducing much less strain on the airplane; 
also, a plane can take off in a much 
smaller space because of the added lift. 


EDITORIAL NoTe: Mrs. Grimm will an- 
swer your questions on aviation. Ad- 
iress: Facts for Future Flyers, THE 
InsTrucTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 

AUTHOR’S NOTE: In this department, 
on page 14 of the February issue; the 
ateral axis and the longitudinal axis of 
aun airplane, as shown in Fig. 1, were in- 
correctly referred to in the text. The 
lateral axis runs from the tip of one 
wing to the tip of the other wing, while 
the longitudinal axis runs from the nose 
to the tail of an airplane. 


A Victory Home in Action 


(Continued from page 44) 
for freedom. The cup of coffee you go 
without today will help to keep that 
hope bright. Nothing is too great a sac- 
rifice if it helps us to be free! 

RADIO ANNOUNCER—This brings to an 
end the program entitled “The People’s 
War.” Good night. This is station WIN. 

(Uncle Grouch turns off the radio. 
The Browns sit thinking.) 

MRS. BROWN—Those poor, poor people 
in Europe—people just like us—just try- 
ing to make a living and raise a family 
and get a little fun out of life. 

MR. BROWN—And we're complaining. 

UNCLE GROUCH (faking out his wal- 
let) —Er—Jimmy. 

jimMy—Yes, Uncle. 

UNCLE GROUCH—Here is a dollar. 

JimMy—Say, what for? 

UNCLE GROUCH—Well, I’ve just been 
thinking. 





yimmy—All right. I don’t unde 
stand what all this is about, bur Monday 
is when we buy War Stamps. 

MR. BROWN—No movies? 

jimMy—Well, twenty cents for moy. 
ies and eighty cents for stamps. (Exit; ) 

MRS. BROwN—What a boy. He's cer. 
tainly changing for the better. 

(Jimmy enters with a pair of trousers 
and a sewing basket.) 

MR. BROWN—Now what? 

JIMMY—We’ve got to save clot hing, so 
I'm going to sew this little rip in these 
trousers. “Conservation of 
the teacher calls it. 

UNCLE GROUCH—I've 
tonight. 

ALL—What did you learn, Uncle? 

UNCLE GROUCH—Just this—everybody 
seemed to be out of step but me, but 
tonight I learned that I’m the one that’s 
not in step. 

MR. BROWN shakes 
hands)—I'm glad to hear you say that. 
It makes me feel a lot better. 

MRS. BROWN—I was a little worried 
myself. You were getting into a terribl 
frame of mind. 

jimMy—So that’s why I got the dol- 
lar. 

UNCLE GROUCH—Now that that is off 
my mind, what can | do to help? 

MR. BROWN—Be an air-raid warden, 

MRS. BROWN—No, he’s too old for 
that. 

UNCLE GROUCH—I've got it. I'll sell 
War Bonds from house to house in the 
evenings. 

aALL—Fine. That’s the stuff. 

jimmMy—Now this is a real 
cent 





clothing,” 


learned a lot 


(walks over and 


100 per 
“V" home—all out for Victory. 


EpitoriaL Note: For suggestions t 
help you produce this play, see page 68 


Classroom ‘“Movies’’—] 
(Continued from page 13) 


actors face. If the pantomimic actio 
and facial expression are inadequate, per 
haps another pupil will want to show the 
class “how it is done in Holly wood.” 

Throughout, critics will be ready to 
discuss the actor’s efforts. 

“Mary took the telegram and at once 
we wondered what it was all about. First 
she looked hesitant, next 
she opened the envelope. Then her face 
broke into a and soon she was 
laughing. There was no doubt that her 
telegram contained good news.” 

Another critic interrupts with “But 
she forgot to pay the messenger boy.” 

So there is give and take, and pointed 
criticism. The children, well schooled in 
the ways of the screen, will know when 
an interpretation “clicks.” 

Be sure that the actors do not divulge 
beforehand what they intend to portray. 
It is fun to have them show it in pan- 
tomime. In the case of the second phase, 
where emotions are expressed through 
facial expression, help them to develop a 
sense of suspense in their acting and als 
a feeling for climax. If an actor looks 
off into space and slowly assumes an ¢x- 
pression indicating oblivion to everything 
but his own inner feelings, he will be 
dramatically effective. 

The ability to give facial expression 
one’s feelings, in acting, is gained onl) 
by practice. After the pupils have gone 
through a few scenes, enjoying the ¢x- 
perience, they will begin to crave some- 
thing more substantial than mere fun. 
Then a longing for dramatic and artistic 
expression is born in them. From that 
moment they will vie with one another 
in seeking realistic performances. But 
even before this happens, you may & 
sure that their eyes will gleam with ¢&- 
ger expectancy when the classroom studi 
starts the day’s filming with “Camera! 
Lights! Action!” 

EDITORIAL NOTE: Watch for later at 


ticles in this series, which will appea 
in our fall issues, 


questioning, as 
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Creative Modeling 
(Continued from page 13) 


“On another day the teacher may mod- 
d people. She makes an old-fashioned 
woman by pinching in the waist and the 
aeck and pulling out arms from the clay. 
She may suggest a clown by making 
his feet and legs very large and clumsy. 

“This is about all that the teacher can 
do in teaching the entire class. From 
this point many children can go ahead by 
themselves. Those who have difficulty 
may be helped individually by the teach- 
ec or by the successful children.” 

“] wonder why more schools don’t 
yse clay,” said one visitor, as she rose 
to leave. 

“Some teachers think that clay is too 
messy. It need not be. However, if 
possible, it is better to use 2 room other 
than the schoolroom for modeling. Often 
in spring and autumn children can go 
outdoors, sit on the grass, and model. 

“There is another reason why clay is 
not more generally used. Many primary 
teachers are willing to collect crudely 
drawn papers and paintings, but they are 
not willing to handle the same number 
of crude clay objects. If these objects 
looked very interesting they would be 
glad to take care of them. Yet little 
children learn by making many crude 
things.” 

If teachers have the interest of their 
pupils at heart, they will use clay in 
their classrooms daily. Certainly there 
isno better medium for stimulating the 
creative impulse in art. Like Ann, you 
too will be marveling that so many lovely 
things can come “out of an ordinary 
lump of clay.” 


Word Analysis—II 
(Continued from page 22) 


wagon. True, such fine discriminations 
may not be possible for some groups until 
the second or third grade. It is noticed, 
however, that the excellent readers are 
those who do possess this ability to rec- 
ognize and understand words. 

Exercises in the recognition of initial 
sounds may be considered the first basis 
for dictionary study. Mix sight words 
beginning with several initial sounds. 
The children unscramble them by ar- 
ranging them in the proper columns. 





Can You Do This? 








Look at the first letter of each word. 
Put each word in the right row. 
M S 
l, = a 
9 9 
3, 3. 
sec mother Six 
some my many 





The numbers are given to show the child 
how many words are needed for each 
column. 

As skill is gained, four or five initial 
sounds may be so treated. Still later, 
words containing phonograms may _ be 
unscrambled. 





Find All the Words 
Can You Put Them in the Right Row? 








an at 
I ‘a Be . 
2 2. 
, > 
Pan ran hat 
Sat man cat 





The difficulty is increased by adding a 
dozen or more words. Still later, four 
or five phonograms are added. 

Some readers may here contend that 
the lessons are becoming mechanical, 
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formalized, and too far removed from 
the stories in which the words appear. | 
think not, for several reasons. Authors 
seem to agree fairly well that such train 
ing can best be done away from the reg- 
ular reading lesson. Reading should be 
primarily for fun, information, and in- 
terpretation. 

Then, too, such critical treatment of 
words tends to familiarize the child with 
them, aids him in understanding them, 
and helps him to make them his own. 
There is no fear or uncertainty about the 
familiar and known. However, in all 
word-analysis work it seems best to teach 
only the phonograms most needed in 
preparation for reading a particular book 
or books, 

Standard reading tests, given to one 
class at intervals, showed that word- 
analysis training of the kind described 
had raised the children’s reading ability 
from almost zero to their grade level, or 
even far above their grade level. More- 
over, marked improvement took place in 
all their work, as a result of improve- 
ment in reading. 

A happier and better adjusted attitude 
toward lessons, friends, and teachers was 
seen. Reading of library books became 
more common, offering a new-found 
thrill to some of the children. Phonetic 
training had improved their understand- 
ing of words and their ability to help 
themselves, and now they were discover- 
ing how much they could do “on their 
own.” Is there any greater joy than 
that which comes from a realization of 
one’s own achievement? 


A Covered-Wagon 
Caravan 


(Continued from page 33) 


square of cloth which formed the top. 
This cloth was firmly sewed to the sides 
of the box and gathered in at either end. 

Next we cut wheels, each 414” in 
dismeter, from heavy cardboard, and 
painted them yellow. These we glued to 
the wagon box. 

The tongue of the wagon was 15” 
long and 114” wide and was painted 
brown like the wagon box. We glued 
one end of it to the underside of the 
wagon box and the other to the yoke of 
the oxen. 

The yoke was 714” x 314 A 1” 
slit near either end (see pattern on page 
33) permitted the yoke to slip down over 
the oxen’s necks. We painted these yokes 
iii gay reds, blues, and greens. 

The oxen, cut with the aid of a pat- 
tern (see page 33) from stiff cardboard, 
12” x 10” in size. We painted 
them cream, tan, or brown. Some were 


” 


were 


spotted. The wagon, yoke, and oxen, 
when fitted together, made a secure 
group. 


The map was made by ruling off 1” 
squares on a textbook map of the United 
States and an equal number of 18” 
squares on the floor. The portions of the 
outline map within each square were 
transferred to the corresponding square 
on the floor. The outline was defined by 
a broad white line. Chalk dissolved in 
water, laid on with regular paint brushes, 
was used for paint. 

We located Kentucky on our map be- 
cause Daniel Boone figured so largely in 
our stories of pioneer days. We located 
North Dakota too. We realized that it 
was not settled until years afterward, but 
it is our home state and we wanted to 
see it in relation to the Westward Move- 
ment. Then we drew in California, the 
objective of the gold seekers. 

As the children arranged their cara- 
van, winding from the small settlements 
on the Atlantic seaboard ever onward 
toward the Golden Gate, they came to 
feel familiar with the ideals and spirit of 
true Americans who sacrificed much in 
building this great nation, 








‘ 


“CHALK US UP WITH 


Ag other ksist 


IS graying hair indicated years of service, but as 

he climbed down from the engine cab he moved 

as quickly as a youngster. “Jim,” he said to his fireman, 

“we've hauled many a load of valuable freight but none 

more important than this war material.” Then with a 

twinkle in his eye he added, “Back in our baseball days 

we were credited with many an ‘assist.’ Now they can 
chalk us up with a lot more... for Uncle Sam.” 


And “Uncle” does so gladly. Most everyone in America 
is aware of the job the railroads are doing in transport- 
ing vital materials. As in baseball’s brilliant infield 
play, transportation “assists” call for exact timing, 
unusual precision and close cooperation. 


The nation’s network of railroads, extending from coast 
to coast and from Canada to Mexico, functions today as 
a single unit. Iron ore from Duluth, cotton from the 
South, lumber from the Pacific Northwest—the railroads 
flow them into the great industrial plants where they 
undergo the Miracle of Change—to become guns and 
tanks, planes and ships. 


"North Western’s” divisions of the Transportation 
Army consist of some 32,000 men and women, all do- 
ing their best to speed the day of victory. To that end 
every war-hauling job is being handled quickly and 
efficiently, and will continue to be handled that way 


provided we get an adequate supply of materials to keep 
our equipment in perfect condition. 
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a) Wy} ; j | 


Mme el 


They plan trips in advance 
B You'll havea better, more 


| comfortable wartime bus 











They buy tickets ahead of time 


Only by advance ticket 
sales can we judge how 
many will travel on a 
trip, and how to make 
them most comfortable. 










trip if you consult your 
agent and let him plan 
it—in advance. 





They carry only one bag 
Luggage is weight—it 
uses gas and rubber. It 
uses space, too — now 
vitally needed for pas- 
sengers. 


They are on time 

With speed restricted 
and tires and gas ra- 
tioned, time can’t be 
made up. One late pas- 
senger delays everyone. 














They travel in midweek 


Leave the week-end travel for the fight- 
ing forces. Traveling in midweek makes 





seats do double duty—and you'll be more 
comfortable too. 
















TOU 
STAGES | 


® We are intent on doing our share 
of the immense war transportation 
job—in spite of restrictions and 
shortages. With your continued co- 


operation, we can do it. Thank you. 
IT MAY BE J 


FEET HURT ? wiat'thties: 


Tired, aching feet, rheumatic-like foot pa leg pains, fatigue, sore 
heels ‘and callouses often are traceable to weak arches. Dr. Scholl’s 
Arch Supports and exercise help relieve pain caused by strain of 
the muscles and ligaments. Give firm uplift. Are mo/ded to the 
feet and adjustable as condition of arch improves. Expertly fitted 
and adjusted at Shoe, Dept. and Surgical Supply Stores every- 
where. For FREE booklet write Dr. Scholl's, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


Dr Scholl's +. il 


Appliance or Remedy for Every Common Foot Trouble 


*® BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND ®& 
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For the 


“BUY oF your LiFe 


New 23-Story Hotel 
All Transit oy at Deor 
atrally Locate 

aa Swimming Pool, = 

Air- conditioned Restaurar 

Cocktail Lounge 

Roof Garden — $s 

Separate Floors f 
Special Group Rates 


“> Weekly > sy 


& HALL 


145 EAST 23d ORE. Ag 4 —_ 
orca Gy nore _— 


Invest every cent you can 
in United States War Sav- 
ings Bonds and Stamps. 
They’re the best invest- 
ment you can make in 
your country’s future and 
your’s, too, 


un Deck 
or Ladies 


Daily 





For the | 


"REST" oF YOUR LIFE 


For solid comfort choose 
the hotel that thousands 
of experienced travelers 
pick! 1200 rooms with 
bath, radio, circulating ice 
water and Servidor. 












TRAVELS IN MANY LANDS 


SOUTH 
AMERIG 


TRAVELS IN MANY LANDS 


MEXICO 
CENTRAL AMERKA 


Make reservations inadvance 
R. J. Glenn, Monager 


HOTEL 


GOVERNOR 
CLINTON 


7th Ave. at 31st St. 


Opposite Pennsylvania Station 


NEW YORK 





HARRY A FRANCA 











Let pupils visit the Pan-American 
countries via these colorful books. 
$.96 each; 4 or more, $.72 each. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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The Amazing Story of Uncle Sam 


(Continued from page 46) 


ALL GIRLS—Some were ministers. 

GIRL SOLOIST— 

And a lot of them were women 

Who ran the homes. 

BOY SOLOIST— 

Fulton invented the steamboat 

And Whitney the cotton gin. 

GIRL sOLOIst—Men built railroads. 

BOY SOLOIST— 

They made better farming tools. 

Yes, and Morse made the telegraph, 

GIRL SOLOIST— 

And Bell invented the telephone. 

They built automobiles. 

BOY SOLOIST— 

Thomas Edison perfected 
light. 

They built skyscrapers, 

GIRL sOLoIst—And airplanes, 

BOY SOLOIsST—And moving pictures. 

UNCLE SAM— 

Yes, sir! They certainly were smart. 

You know, I think there are 

Three big reasons why we have 

Become so strong. 

First we have more things to work with, 

Natural resources, you know. 

ENSEMBLE— 

Oh, you mean things like 

Minerals, 

Grains, 

Lumber, 

Water power, and 

Good soil, 

UNCLE SAM— 

That’s it. And many more. 

We have the best storehouse of goods 

In the world. 

But we needed people 

To make use of them. 

And these people are our second 

Big strength. 

They came from: 

ENSEMBLE—AIl over the world. 

BOY SOLOIST— 

I don’t get it. 

We are fighting against Italy, Germany, 
and Japan; 

But a lot of our people came from those 
countries. 

UNCLE SAM— 

You forget two things, though; 

Many of them came 

To escape the very things which we also 
hate. 

Then, too, 

A man should not be judged 

By his place of birth. 

It’s not where you or your ancestors 

Were born that counts, 

But rather what you yourself are. 

Some of my best nieces and nephews 

Are people whose forefathers lived in 
Germany and Italy. 

Many Germans lived and fought here 
during the Revolution. 

And General Washington’s forces 

At Valley Forge were trained by 

Baron Steuben, a German. 

GIRL SOLOIST— 

I guess how you live 

Is more important than where you were 
born. 

UNCLE SAM— 

You took the words 

Right out of my mouth. 

Our third strength is the 

Way we live, a democratic way 

That respects man as an individual 

With certain rights and privileges. 

BOY SOLOIST— 

Oh, you mean our democratic 

Form of government. 

UNCLE SAM— 

Now you have it: 

A country with boundless 
sources, 

A people united in purpose, 

And a democratic way of life. 

What a combination! 

GIRL SOLOIST— 

You seem to know a lot about 

This country, Sir, 

But tell us, 


the electric 


natural re- 


ENSEMBLE—Who are you? 

UNCLE SAM— 

Why, I’m Christopher Columbus; 

The Englishmen, Frenchmen, and Span. 
iards 

Who first settled here; 

The Germans, Irishmen, Scandinavians, 
and Jews 

Who fought and died in the Revoly. 
tionary War; 

The slave from darkest Africa; 

The immigrant who came from 

Southern and eastern Europe 

To help build a nation; 

The people from all over the world 

Who flocked to a free country. 

I guess you could call me— 

ENSEMBLE—Uncle Sam! 

UNCLE SAM (fips his hat)— 

That’s right. I am the symbol 

Of the United States. 

BOY SOLOIST— 

Well, Uncle Sam, 

Tell me this. 

You speak mostly 

Of years gone by. 

jut what about today? 

Aren't we making history now? 

UNCLE SAM— 

We certainly are, my boy, 

We certainly are. 

BOY SOLOIST— 

Well then, why don’t you talk 

About today’s events? 

UNCLE SAM— 

I've talked enough. 

What do you know about it? 

BOY SOLOIST— 

I know that 

Not all of our nation’s troubles are past, 

We have a handful now. 

Yes, but we have thousands 

Upon thousands of fighting men, 

And lots more getting ready. 

GIRL soOLoist—And we have 
ships, and tanks, 

EOY SOLOIST— 

And thousands of workers 

Building more. 

But I'd rather talk about the men. 

How about Pearl Harbor? 

That showed the bravery of our men. 

GIRL SOLOIST— 

Don’t forget that 

There were women there, too. 

BOY SOLOIST— 

How about Bataan Peninsula! 

Filipinos and Americans, 

Outnumbered ten to one, 

And not a quitter in the loft. 

GIRL SOLOIST— 

And they held out for weeks! 

And Colin Kelly! 

He gave his life, 

Without any hesitation, 

And “Greater love hath no man than 
this.” 

BOY SOLOIST— 

And General MacArthur. 

He makes me think of men 

Like Washington, Lee, and Grant. 

GIRL SOLOIST— 

And what about 

All of the men whose 

Names we don’t know? 

You know, the doughboy, 

BOY SOLOIST—— 

The gob, 

And the pilots of the planes. 

GIRL sOLOIstT—The nurses, 

BOY so_oist—The tank drivers. 

UNCLE SAM— 

I know, and lots more. 

Oh, yes, the Spirit of °43 

Is a rebirth of the Spirit of °76. 

Only now we fight to free a world, 

Not one country. 

And do you know 

Why they fight so well? 

BOY SOLOIST— 

Sure! I know. 

Because they’re well disciplined. 

Because they know they’re right. 

(Continued on page 63) 
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The Amazing Story of Uncle Sam 


(Continued from page 62) 









































ciRL SOLOIST—Because they have to win. UNCLE SAM— 
ENSEMBLE—And they will win. Well, that is fine! 
poY SOLOIST— That’s how a democracy should work. 
You know, Uncle Sam, BOY SOLOIST— 
pan- All you say is so, You know, 
And I agree. I was thinking 
But I hear you talk That there must be a lot 
—, Only about men and women. To this business 
What about the girls and boys? Of love of country. 
olu- UNCLE SAM— UNCLE sAM—What’s on your mind? 
Why, young fellow, BOY SOLOIST— 
You’re the hope of this whole nation; Well, men love their families 
And what a job And their homes. 
Girls and boys They want to live as long as they can. 
Like you have to face. But— 
What a job! UNCLE SAM (seriously)— 
But, what a privilege. Oh! You're thinking of men 
att Borys (dubiousl y)— Like Nathan Hale, 
What do you mean, Who regretted that 
“What a job”? He had but one life 
UNCLE SAM— To lose for his country. 
Well, it’s like this— BOY SOLOIST— 
This democracy of ours Yes, and those soldiers 
Gives you a lot of benetits. Who froze to death at Valley Forge 
Right? And the thousands 
ENSEMBLE—Right! Who have fought and died since then: 
UNCLE SAM— At Bull Run, in Cuba and France, 
You're free! And on Bataan. - 
You can write, say, and UNCLE SAM— 
Feel what you wish. Yes, you are right. 
Right? Men do love peace and security, 
ENSEMBLE—Right! But when they are threatened, 
UNCLE SAM— “°Tis man’s perdition to be safe, 
You have all the advantages When for the truth he ought to die.” 
Of being a part of There never has been— 
A democratic nation There never can be— @ Teachers wear no glamorous uniforms as they perform 
That thinks of man as Successful compromise between : a ; : 
An individual with Good and evil. their services for the nation. No spotlight of wartime 
Definite rights. So as we pledge allegiance to our flag, 
ENSEMBLE—Get to the point! . We do so not only with clear minds fervor seeks them out. 
past. UNCLE SAM— But with hearts filled with love for that But they, too, are a “task force.” Theirs is a distin- 
Every right or privilege banner, , ‘ ‘ “ ‘ 
Means certain responsibilities And with a silent promise guished service, without which these United States 
On your part. - Always to keep it waving. could not march forward. The teachers’ role in the 
ENSEMBLE—Such as? (Ensemble gives the Pledge of Alle- . : : 
lanes, i uNcLE sam— giance to the Flag which is carried onto surge toward new and brighter horizons is of immeasur- 
Such as, being educated the stage by a pupil. Cast and audience . 
So you can ioe a government sing “The Star-Spangled Banner.”) able importance. 
Of intelligent, thinking people. Meewentes, Sewn: Ver snametions to Great Northern Railway, which so often has been 
ENSEMBLE—Oh, oh! School again. help you produce this play, see page 68 a 
eat nieinien ' ' travel host to America’s teachers, salutes them for devo- 
Not only school, tion to duty. 
™ oo —— reading, Rationalizing Fractions-VI os ounieieees 
And thinking. (Continued from page 22) yom bay 
GIRL SOLOIST— St. Paul, Mian. 
I eae another ¥ 4. How many ounces are in % |b.? In 
esponsibility, too. % |b.? 
We should be law-abiding citizens. 5. Mother bought an 8-ounce box of GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
BOY SOLOIST— 
Ege oS between CHICAGO © ST..PAUL * MINNEAPOLIS 
Better citizens if we can 6. In your fraction book write a table SPOKANE ¢ SEATTLE © TACOMA ® PORTLAND 
Do some kind of job well. of notes, drawing the notes instead of 
You know, earn a living, using the words. Begin with a sixty- 
Be useful. fourth note, then make a thirty-second 
UNCLE sAM—That’s true. note, and so on. 
than soy soroist— 7. In your fraction book make a table 
Sometimes I think we are not of the rests used in music, drawing the 
A government of all the people. rests instead of using the words. 
Lots of people I know 8. Mary practiced her music each day 
Never vote or care who is elected. for an hour in quarter-hour periods. 
I think people should be interested How many minutes did she practice 
And take some part in government. each tinte? 
GIRL SOLOIST— 9. James takes 5 minutes to solve a 
Yes, and you know, right now hard problem. How long must he work 
We can do a lot. to solve 3 such problems? What part of 
BOY soLoist—Such as buy plenty of War an _ hour is this? : 
Stamps? 10. Find out the abbreviations for 
UNCLE saM—That’s the idea. hours, minutes, and seconds. BUY MORE UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
BOY SOLOIST— 11. Write out a spelling lesson for 
Ihelp the scouts yourself. In it put the names of all the 
Collect salvage material. fractions you have learned, and the name EA RN MONEY THIS SUMMER 
GIRL SOLOIST— of the measures in these two lessons. Do 
[have started a garden. not forget the word fraction. , 
I don’t complain because 12. In your fraction book write the You can earn it easily as a representative for THE INSTRUCTOR 
We can’t go for rides. names for the fractions you have learned = other leading re Hundreds of teachers have used 
jd. ov sen ond welee the figuses softer them. this easy — aon their incomes. Pasa supply all og 
[know what to do in a blackout. 13. Think up five problems, using the > 4 as yey ead oe 4 — PP cccenes: ~gpirorageances li - * 
l carry the groceries measures of this lesson. Write them in price Sera tm cy oye reer ae ° yor aocum ngewe: genes 
. , , son. agency, orders for all magazines desired for either personal or 
%” we don’t have to use the car. your fraction book, and solve each prob- professional use. Assignments are frequently made for summer- 
GRL SOLOIsT— lem that you have written. school work and meetings of teachers. Apply to us immediately. 


I'read the papers and magazines . . ; 
And listen to the radio cuntias Ge tlie Gabi nae Eton F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Subscription Dept., Dansville, N. Y. 


So | know what is going on. fractions in our fall issues. 
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For a central location, for 
sheer comfort, for good 
hotel value, you can’t beat 
The Hotel Dixie. 

650 very large rooms. 
Each with a private bath; | 
each with a radio. 


DAILY RATES FROM 


$50 Single ® ‘A Double 


Dine, Dance, Laugh 
with AL TRACE 
and His ORCHESTRA 


in the famous 


PLANTATION ROOM 











MHOTE 
DIXIE 


43rd STREET—WEST OF BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 

































HIDDEN VALLEY RANCH, 


AMERICAS FINE. DUDE RANCKY 
Oper tg Stock Ranch. Lake Luzerne, N.Y, 


Distinctive, 


rodeos 





refined, 2 lakes, 40 horses, 
All sports. Excellent food. 
Nightly entertainment Meet your 
or bus. Kates $26 up weekly. No 
Booklet M Alan Mitcheltree. 


train 
extras 





ULDER GREERS RANCH 


Warrensburg-in-the-Adirondacks, N. Y. 
America’s Famous Dude Ranch 
Operating Stock and Cattle Ranch 
35 Horses All Sports Entertainment 
Transportation to bus, train, Catholic and 
Protestant Church. $36 up week; no extras. 
Write now for Booklet 1. 













means a 


LIFE 





TO YOU 


INCOME 





bp fat—ver gift helps to carry on 

eligious and charitable 
work. You secure an annual 
income for life, yielding up to 
7% according to your age. 


Gift Annuity Agreements are 
issued under authority of the 
New YorkState Insurance Dept. 
“ \ 
we \ 
i 





Write for Annuity Booklet 1. 


\ giving date of birth 





THE 
SALVATION ARMY 


A NEW YORK CORPORATION 
130 WEST 14th STREET, NEW 


YORK, N. Y 








+ 





$10.00 


A 
100 hand - , enguaned 
A i ng: Including two sets of envelopes 


$3.50 
$1.00 
N. Ott Engraving Co., 1048 Chestnut St., Philadelphia,Pa. 


100 Imitation Engraved 


Write for Samples 100 Visiting Cards 
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| Pioneer Life in Missouri 


(Continued from page 


27) 
SUMMARY 


the best means of evaluation 
; 

was the teacher's daily observation, made 

while she worked with the children as 

one of the group. Other methods were 

through oral written tests, indi 

vidual or class summaries, exhibits, dram- 


atization, 


One of 


and 


and other activities. 

rhis unit was truly an integrating pro- 
gram of work. It developed desirable 
through the children’s own 
self-directed mental and physical activ- 
ities, which involved the child as a whole 
and his total environment. 

Ic stimulated interest and thinking, 
and gave the children opportunity to 
come in contact with the aspects of social 
life which are fundamentally significant. 


outcomes 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Books for reference— 
Bailey, Carolyn S.: 

Pioneer Days 

Bass, 


for 


Boys and Girls of 
(Flanagan). 
Florence: Sfories of Pioneer 
Young Readers (Heath). 
Ernestine Bennett; and Phillips, 
Claude Anderson: Missouri Stories for 
Young People (Lucas Bros., 
Mo.). 
Coffman, Ramon: 
(Owen). 
Julian, Katherine L.: 
20 The 
trated Units 
Lange, Dena; 


Life 
Briggs, 
Columbia, 
Advancing the Fron- 


fier 


. No. 
Illus 


Pioneer Life 
Instructor Series of 
(Owen). 
and Ames, 
Louis (Webster). 
Myers, Marcelline F.; and 
A Story of Pioneers 
and Some 


in 


Merlin M.: Sé. 
Embree, 
and Their 
Pioneer Things 
( Bobbs Merrill ) 
Following the Frontier 


Louise: 

( hildren 

You Can Make 
Nida, William L.: 

(Macmillan). 
Books for recreation 


Brink, Carol: Caddie Woodlawn (Mac- 
millan). 

Brock, Emma L.: Drusilla (Macmillan). 

Mason, Miriam E.: Smiling Hill Farm 


(Ginn). 


Perkins, Lucy F.: Pioneer Twins (Hough- 
ton Mifflin) 
Wilder, Laura: Little House in the Big 


Woods (Harper). 


Keys 


(Continued from pages 28 and 29) 


; to Tests 


UNITED STATES GEOGRAPHY 


Cities 
l. 4. k m4 10. b 
ae d ‘. f 8. e in € 
5. fi 6. a x i 12. h 
WATERWAYS 

1. five 6. Ohio, Missouri 
2. Michigan 7. Columbia 
3. Canada 8. Colorado 
4. Minnesota 9. Connecticut 
§. levees 10. Hudson 

ScENIC AND Historic PLAces 
1 California 6. Pennsylvania 
2. Colorado 7. New York 
3. Virginia 8. Arizona 
4. Wyoming 9. Utah 
5. Washington 10. Kentucky 


INDUSTRIES AND PRODUCTS 


1. Texas 6. rayon 

2. corn, wheat 7. tobacco 

3. iron 8. salmon 

4. Louisiana 9. Chesapeake Bay 


5. copper 


FRACTIONS 


1. Ka, Ma, 42 4. numerator 

2. %, "Me, he 8.0% 2% 

3. denomanator 6. improper 

7. a. 154, e. 14, i I'M, 
b. 1%, f. 148 j. 146 
e *% g. 1442 
d. 11, h. 12936 


c s e. “Ag 
b 4 d. VV 

9a 1Y c. 85, e 414 
b. 1% d =, 

10. a. e. 34 i 4 
b. 345 f. '%s i. hs 
c 4s ; 1 
d. ! j h 4 

ll. a. 1 YY, e. 244, ‘i. 42 
b. 114 f. 1% j. 3G 
e 4 ly x ae % 
d. 4. h. |, 

12. 3 cookies, 2 glasses lemonade 

i. 896" 

14. 107% x 714,” 

15. 274 miles 

16. 2! yo J ards 
SOME FAMOUS EXPLORERS 

1. Cabot §. Cartier 

2. Drake 6. Champlain 

3. Magellan 7. Balboa 

4. Ponce de Leon &. La Salle 


VOCABULARY STUDY 


HOMONYMS 


I le yj §. b a 9h 
2. g is 6. 1 8. a 10. d 
li. 1. medal, meddle 4. canvass, canvas 
2. berth, birth §. read, red 
3. Capitol, capital 
SYNONYMS 
Lt. 3. b 2 x 9 9. g 
2. d 4. a “3 8. h 10. i 


li. 1. hurried 3. luscious §. dazzling 
2. warbling 4. cataract 
ANTONYMS 

.i2@ a 7. b 10. n 13. ¢ 

2. d 5. Oo 3 st 14. k 

x. 6. ¢ 9. m ms & 3 

Il. 1. public 3. deaths 5. ugly 
2. lost 4. cruelly 


June Is the Month for 
Picnics 


(Continued from page 32) 


When you draw the right leg, notice 
hew it goes up and then down. Then 
draw the foot. 

Draw the left leg and foot. 

ADDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS 

If the picture of the desert picnic 
were a daylight scene, you would see 
huge cacti. The ground is sandy. It 


would really be too hot to have a picnic 
in the daytime the desert. In the 
Arizona desert there are brilliant sunsets. 
You could paint and black 
cacti silhouetted against it. 

In the other picnic picture the water- 
fall in the distance can be painted white 
with blue lines in it. The lines will make 
it look as if the water were falling. 

Whether your picnic is on the desert, 
the prairie, the mountain, or the seashore, 
some of the positions shown in these pic- 
If you 
have them toasting marshmallows, cook- 
ing bacon, or roasting wieners, the figures 
in your picture will be similar to these. 

You will often find it convenient to be 
able to draw a girl or a woman sitting on 
her heels. By varying the position some- 
what, you will be able to draw people 
weeding or digging in their gardens or 
picking strawberries. They could sit in 
the position shown and play with a baby. 


on 


one make 


tures will help you draw people. 


It is fun to make patterns on the 
sweaters and to color the food and the 
fire. 


Notice that the tops of the evergreen 
trees come to a point and that near the 
ground they get wider and wider. The 
the waterfall is on a hill. 
If you draw one on a hill you may like 
to draw little houses down below. 

Draw a picture while you are on a 
picnic this summer and bring it back to 
school with you in September. 


prenic beside 

















. - 

Hotels and Resorts 

Vew York City 
HOTEL 


PARK 
CHAMBERS 


58th St. at 6th Ave. 


A SHORT WALK 
TO RADIO City 







ONE BLOCK To 
CENTRAL PARK 
AND 5TH AVE, 





Welcome to our 
Bright, attractive 


Teachers! 
inn! rooms from $3 
single—$4 double. Write Dept. “I” for 
a free “Guide-Map” of New York. 


friendly 


New York City 


Prince George Hote! 


Perfect location 
and friendly sery- 
ice have made the 
Prince George the 
favorite New York 
hotel of educators, 
4 restaurants, cof- 
fee shop. 3 minutes 
from famous stores, 
1,000 large 
with bath. 
$2.50 up. 
$3.50 up. 
28th Street. 
or Booklet. 


rooms, 
Single, 
Double, 
14 East 
Send 





New York City 


Hotel Woodstock 

127 West 43rd St. 
Teachers find this 
popular Times Sq. 
hotel convenient to 
shops. theatres, ex- 
press transporta- 
tion. Fine accom- 
modations. Excel- 
lent clientele. Two 
moderately priced 
Restaurants. Rooms 
with private bath 





from $2.50 single; 
$3.50 double. Send 
for Booklet. 


Tadoussac, Province of Quebec 





a oo 





New Tadoussac Hotel 


A grand new hotel ... up where the 
Saguenay joins the St. Lawrence. “Hay- 
fever-free” air. Outdoor pool, golf, tennis, 
fishing. American plan, $7 up single, $12 
up double. Special weekly rates. June to 
September. Fred G. Brown, Res. Mgr. 
Tadoussac, P.Q., or Travel Agents. 





ask iny dealer to ED EDITION 


IT.GOSTS ONLY,IB; A, COPY 
CENTURY MUSIC PUBLI 











UTHERLAND 


POCONO PINES, PA. 


3hrs.N. Y. Excellent R. R. service 
direct. Car unnecessary. 2000-acre 
in “secluded Poconos. 3 Modern Hotels 
Private Lake. Sand Beach. Tennis. Bie 
ing. Golf. Movies. Clubhouse 
Trails. Social activity. Hostess. Se! 
Clientele. Booklet, New York Office. 
ii West 42nd St. LOn. 5-1550. 





Bus 
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Jewel’s Bear 


(Continued from page 25) 


“I'd better remind them they’re to get 
the calves this afternoon,” said Judith. 

By this time the boys had regained 
enough courage to open the barn doors. 
When they saw the girls coming, they 
shouted, “Go back! Run to the house!’ 

“Ursus horribilis,” yelled Joel. But 
the girls paid no attention and came on. 

“Bear—bear—it’s the _ bear,” 
shouted the boys. 

Sure enough, it was the bear, and al- 
most under Judith’s nose! The girls re- 
treated to the house in haste. They 
watched the bear from the window. 

“It’s a shame the boys can’t capture 
him after all the trouble they went to,” 
aid Jewel. 

“If they had only left the trap open 
and baited!” mourned Judith. 

Jewel looked thoughtful. Suddenly 
her face brightened. “I’ve an idea,” she 
whispered, as though afraid someone 
might hear. She unfolded her plan. 

Judith laughed but fell in with Jewel’s 
plan. “We'll try it,” she said. 

In the pantry the girls took a two- 
gallon can of honey from one shelf and 
ix piepans from another. Pouring some 
honey into cach pan, they put the can 
back on the shelf. 

Then they carried two pans of honey 
into the woodshed and made sure that 
the door could be shut quickly. 

Then the girls started toward the barn 
with the other pans of honey. They 
moved slowly, cautiously, and a little 
fearfully. After walking not too far 
from the house they placed the pans of 
honey on the ground at intervals of sev- 
eral feet. Then they raced to the house. 

In his wandering about the yard the 
bear stumbled upon a pan of honey. 
After eating it he looked for more. And 
found it! The girls had placed the last 
pan near the woodshed door. Being ac- 
customed to cages the bear did not hesi- 
tate at the woodshed door, especially 
when he saw two more pans inside. 

Joel and Jason, from their vantage 
point near the barn doors, had watched 
the girls with their pans in puzzled 
amazement. Their wonder gave way to 
delighted surprise when they saw the 
bear heading toward the woodshed. They 
raced across the barnyard and slammed 
the woodshed door shut almost as soon as 
the bear was inside. 

“What shall we do with him now that 
we've got him?” asked Joel excitedly. 

“Notify the rodeo officials,” Jason said 
promptly, “and get that fifty dollars.” 

“No, you don’t,” Jewel interrupted, as 
the and Judith came running up. “Tl 
have something to say about that. It was 
my idea that caught that bear.” 

“She’s right,” Judith nodded. “It’s 
Jewel’s bear.” 

“Well, what is she going to do with 
it?” demanded the boys. “Keep it?” 

“N-o-0,” said Jewel slowly. “But I'm 
going to try to fix it so that he can go 
fre. I don’t think he liked being in 
a rodeo. He wouldn’t have run away 
if he had.” 

“Don’t you know that someone will be 
almost sure to shoot him if he’s free?” 
Jason asked. “‘He’s so tame, he'll be 
coming around other peoples houses as 
he did this one and people won’t like it.” 

“After all, no one wants an Ursus 
borribilis running around loose,” added 
Joel. “Besides, there’s the fifty dollars. 
We might as well have it. If you let 
im go, someone else will get it.” 

“I know,” said Jewel dismally. “I'm 
trying to think of a plan.” 

“I suppose since the rodeo officials of- 
fered fifty dollars for its capture, they 
might be willing to take fifty dollars for 
the bear,” said Judith. “We have that 
Much in our savings accounts. We could 
buy the bear and then Jewel could do 
whatever she liked with it.” 


again 
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Joel and Jason looked at her aghast. 
“Well, of all things,” cried Jason, who 
recovered . first. “Who wants a _ bear? 
Besides, we were saving that money to 
buy a purebred calf.” : 

“Oh, but let’s,” Jewel pleaded, her face 
all aglow. “We'll buy the bear and send 
it to Yellowstone Park. It can be free 
there. We can save some more money 
for the calf. Ill give all my birthday 
and Christmas money toward it.” 

“This is a funny affair,” fumed Jason. 
“Here, I planned on the bear money for 
the calf and now instead it’s the calf 
money for the bear!” 

“IT suppose we might as well give in,” 
Joel said. “Jewel always has her way.” 

When Mrs. Ingalls returned from her 
club meeting, and Mr. Ingalls from his 
mowing, they were astonished to find a 
bear in the woodshed, and four young 
people outlining a plan for its best inter- 
est. Mr. Ingalls agreed to call the rodeo 
superintendent and to make him an offer 
to buy the bear for fifty dollars. He did 
so. But after a few minutes at the tele- 
phone, he had to report a refusal to the 
anxious children. He told them that a 
truck would call for the bear the follow 
ing day. 

Next morning two men drove up with 
a cage on their truck. They backed it up 
to the woodshed, opened the door, and en- 
ticed the bear into the cage with candy. 

“And that’s the last of our Ursus hor- 
ribilis,” lamented Joel, disconsolately. 

However, it wasn’t the last. A few 
days later a letter came to Jewel enclos- 
ing a check for fifty dollars, and stating 
that the bear had been given to a nation- 
ai park and would have a home for life. 

Jewel promptly applied this windfall 
on the purchase of a purebred calf. 
“For,” she said, “you were all willing to 
help me buy the bear.” And they had 
an Ursus horribilis after all, for that was 
the name they gave to their new calf. 


Suggestions for Miniatures 
(See pages 34-35) 


Summer vacation is almost here with 
time away from studies. One thing we 
could do is to write letters. Do you 
know anyone who would enjoy hearing 
from you? How about your grandmoth 
er? Or someone in the armed forces? 
Sometimes we are puzzled about what to 
write. Why not 
tell about your color miniatures? 

Study them carefully before you be- 
gin. Perhaps you will want to go into 
detail about one that you like especially 
well. Or instead you may want to tell a 
little about each one. Do not just give 
the name of the picture and the artist. 
Tell— 

What kinds of objects you see in the 
picture. 

Something of their size and shape. 

What colors the artist used. 

How the picture makes you feel. 

In what way you take care of your 
color miniatures. 


Here is a suggestion, 


Look at the color miniatures as you 
write. Perhaps you might even enclose 
one in your letter. 





SPECIAL OFFER—GOOD ONLY 


until June 20, 1943 


COLOR MINIATURES OF 
“The Gleaners” 


Minimum order twenty-five, 
for only ONE CENT each. 
You can order as many more 
as you need for your class. 


Order from 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. 





















CT make J pairs of shoes, this year, 
Last as long as 4, 5 or 6 last year 
Select these shoes of known quality 
Krippendorf Foot Rest Shoes 

Lavely, feminine, beautifully styled 
With snug-hug heel winged insole and 


VERIFLEXIBLE for duration comfort! 


c . oc 
From $ 95 te v ) 





(Slightly Higher west of Denver) 





appe 


FOOT REST 


SHOES 





The Krippendorf-1 Juttmann ( 0.. Cintinnati. Ohio 





REFRESHING, HEALTH-BUILDING 





ON THE GREAT LAKES 


As you doubtless know, the government regards restful and recuperative vaca- 
tions as “helpful to war production,” and a cruise on the Great Lakes this year 
aboard the S. S. North American or the S. S. South American is the type of 
V-cation or “furlough” that will quickly restore energy and enthusiasm. There's 
fun, too—gayety aboard by day and by night, and interesting “doings” at the 
ports of call. Your choice of two cruises, which 
take in Buffalo (Niagara Falls), Cleveland, 
Detroit, Midland, Ontario, Mackinac Island, 
Chicago, the “Soo” Locks, Houghton and Han- 
cock, Isle Royale, Duluth. Seven days, from 
$87.50 up, including meals, and berth in oxt- 
side stateroom. With other forms of travel 
restricted this summer, these famed Georgian 
Bay Line cruises will be more popular than 
ever—so write NOW for literature, select your 
cruise, and make your reservations EARLY! 

















_ GEORGIAN BAY LINE 


CHICAGO— 128 West Monroe St. BUFFALO—205 Lackawanna Terminal 
DETROIT— 1243 Washington Blvd. CLEVELAND—Union Commerce Bidg. 
( Book Building) DULUTH — 334 West Superior St. 


| LAA cae aA RE TARR ME TESS HR 
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Here Is the REVISED — 
U.S. NUTRITION CHART 











4 SUTTER AND 


FORTIFIED MARGARINE 
(with added Vitemin A) 








BREAD, FLOUR, 
AND CEREALS..- 


MEAT, POULTRY, 
FISH, OR EGGS.-- 
or dried beans, pees. 








70 
IN ADDITION TO THE ONT WANT 


EAT ANY OTHER 


eat some food 
from each group...every day: 


GROUP ONE 


POE 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES... 





This is the revised wartime nutri. 
tion chart issued by the Nutrition 
and Food Conservation Branch. 
Food Distribution Administration, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
formerly the Nutrition Division, 
Office of Defense Health and Wel. 


fare Services. It replaces the earlier 






chart issued by that agency two 
years ago which listed the eight ba. 





sic foods. That chart appeared in 
the September 1942 issue of Tuer 
INSTRUCTOR. 














ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT..- 





Compare it with the 





new one shown here, giving the 


“Basic 7.” Though several changes 





have been made, the principle of 





sound basic foods for America re- 


mains. This is the program of nu- 






POTATOES AND OTHER 


saeeee trition for American school chil- 
VEGETABLES AND 








dren. Material to help you develop 
the program is listed on the opposite 


page. See also page 9. 






miLK AND 
miLK PRODUCTS.-- 







Cut out this new chart and 





— put it on your class bulletin 
VERN _ 
_ CHART board. Or sketch it in large 





size on the blackboard. 


THE BASIC 7... 





——E 





Please! 


Reproductions of this chart are not 
yet available for distribution by the 
Government. In our September 
issue we will advise teachers where 


to write to obtain copies. 
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Bieta ercnpipigIm nN RN ieliaaiaias 


THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine 
Editorial Department 
Dansville, N.Y. 


| June 43 | 
| I have signed and posted in my classroom THE INSTRUCTOR’s | 
| Pledge of Co-operation in the National Nutrition Drive. | 
Send me the nutrition materials indicated on the enclosed slips. (Mail 

| with this coupon a separate slip of paper, 3” x 5”, for each item desired. | 
On the slip write number of the item you want, your name, address, 
school, and teaching position.) | 
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ENROLL TODAY IN THE 


NUTRITION DRIVE 











, 


THE 


x (Pledge of Co-cferalion « 


INSTRUCTOR’S 


iN THE 





the 





in 


NATIONAL NUTRITION DRIVE 


, hereby promise to 
support the National Nutrition Program of the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services in 
_ grade of 





School 





om - 











I promise to learn more about nutrition and help m 
puptls develop better eating habits. By so doing, I am 
co-operating in the defense of the home, the school, 
community, and the nation. 


the 





SIGNATURE OF TEACHER 





SIGNATURE OF PRINCIPAL OR COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 








Gl 43 Tools with Which to Fashion Better Food Habits in America’s Youth Hi 


Ready and free of charge. 


Here Are New Items Not Listed Before 


J61. Wartime-Meat Dishes. Pet Milk Sales Corporation. 
J64. Ration-Meal Plans. Pet Milk Sales Corporation. 


You Will Want These New Items, Too 
First Listed in April and May 

Al9. Tempting Lunch Box Meals and Making the Most 
of Meat. One copy of each for each pupil. Swift 
& Company. 

458. Peter Pan Presents Delicious Peanut Butter Rec- 
ipes. One for each pupil. Derby Foods, Inc. 

459. Whole Grains...and their importance in the Na- 
tional Nutrition Program, plus an envelope of 
meat-stretching recipes. Ralston Purina Company. 

460. Ice Cream Is Made That Way. National Dairy 
Council. 

M62. Keeping Fit in Wartime. 
Florida Citrus Commission. 

M63. The Contribution to the Study of Nutritional 
Status in Rural and Urban Populations. Lever 
Brothers Pharmaceutical Division. 


These Items Are Still Available 
They Were Listed in Issues 
from September 1942 through March 1943 
1. Growing Up with Milk. Carnation Company. 
2. Concise Facts about Homogenized Vitamin 
Milk. Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation. 
3. The Romance of Cheese. Kraft Cheese Company. 
. Feeding a Family at Low Cost. Evaporated Milk 
Association. 
5. Plan before You Eat (chart). 


One for each pupil. 


“p—” 


— 


Borden Company. 
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8. 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


16. 


17. 


20. 


21. 


28. 


34. 


36. 


37. 


41. 


42. 


Manual of Foods. . 
J. Heinz Company. 
Nutrition Study Kit. General Mills, Inc. 
Blackboard Lessons on Food. Wheat Flour Institute. 
Fightin’ Food. One free copy to a teacher. 20 or 


more, for pupils, 5 cents each. Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. 

Health from Day to Day (chart). 
pupil. Kellogg Company. 

Vitamin Food Chart. Cream of Wheat Corporation. 
Reprints and Home Economics Material. National 
Biscuit Company. 

Eat the Right Foods (balanced-diet poster). 
ican Meat Institute. 

Hunches for Nutritious Lunches. 
pupil. Libby, McNeill & Libby. 
Help Make America Strong. American Can Co. 
Food for Growth. Food for Freedom Series. 
Department of Agriculture. 

The Noon Meal at School. Free to schools. 
dren’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor. 
School Lunches in Country and City. U.S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 
The Road to Good Nutrition. 
U.S. Department of Labor. 
The Food We Live By. Nutrition Division, U.S. 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services. 


. Composition and Value. H. 


One for each 


Amer- 


US. 


Chil- 


Children’s Bureau, 


023. The ABC’s of Eating for Health. Desk copy free. 


Additional copies for distribution to pupils, 1% 
cents each. Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co. 


043. Vitamins in Food. Kellogg Company. 


One for each 


044. 


045. 


D18. 
D19. 
D50. 
J51. 
J53. 
F15. 
F55. 
M56. 
M57. 


Your 


. The Romance of Prairie Gold. 


One to a teacher, unless otherwise noted. 


Feeding the Child for Health. 
Growers Exchange. 

An Investigation and Report of the Nutritive and 
Health Value of Dari-Rich Chocolate Flavored 
Drink. Bowey’s Inc. 


California Fruit 


Corn Products Re- 
fining Company. 


. Peanuts—Their Food Value and Interesting Rec- 


ipes. National Peanut Council. 

Defense of Health with Economy Meats. Armour 
and Company. 

Meatless Main Dishes and Leftover Hints. Knox 


Gelatine Co. 

Eat Right to Work and Win. One for each teach- 
er and pupil. Swift & Company. 

Molasses—What It Is. American Molasses Com- 
pany. 

Democracy Means All of Us. Nutrition Division, 
U.S. Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services. 
Oatmeal Recipes—Seven Ways to Make Meat Go 
Farther. Quaker Oats Company. 

Nutrition Charts, showing contribution of candy 
bars to the diet. Mars, Inc. 

Food for Freedom. Single copies only. 
and Company. 

How to Divide the Food Budget 
chart). While available. 
ucts Corp. 


Armour 


i (colored wall 
National Dairy Prod- 


requests for material listed in “Treasure-Trove,” page 68, 


can be mailed to us with your requests for nutrition materials. 


eal USE THE COUPON OPPOSITE 
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.Hints for Using the Plays 
in This Issue 


(See pages 42, 44, 46) 


LirrLe HELPERS 


Instead of presenting this play exactly 
as it is written, you may wish to make 
Talk over with your pupils 
ill the community helpers they have 
studied during the year and list them on 
the blackboard. Let the children decide 
who among them shall represent each 
character. Then suggest that the child 
chosen for that role think up a state- 
ment which will explain to an audience 
the helper he represents. 

The girls and boys may think of oth- 


it creative. 


er familiar verses to recite which the 
author has not Appropriate 
songs, instead of ‘poems, could be used. 
Farmers and Little Mothers could double 
1s Community Helpers if necessary. 


included. 


If you want a bac kground, make a 
mural, by pasting on long sheets of paper 
the large paintings of farm and city 
scenes which the children have done. 


A Victory Home In ACTION 
Unless everyone agrees that one boy is 
“just made” for the part of Uncle 
Don't de- 
pend entirely on volunteers to try out 


Grouch, plan to have tryouts. 


either, for children too shy to admit an 
interest in acting are often good material 
on the stage. A quiet boy may prove to 
be the most blustering Uncle Grouch. 
Your cast need not be quite so large 
Two of the 
Brown children could carry the story 


as the printed play requires. 


Just one friend might call for 
each of them 


along. 
One air-raid warden and 
Or the 
additional 


one voice over the radio will do. 
cast may be augmented by 
visitors, 

The Stare setting need not necessarily 
be changed between the first and second 
scenes. Include in the dining-room set a 
radio, an armchair, and perhaps a floor 
lamp. A large rug helps create a room 
eftect and deadens footsteps. 

Eating a meal on the stage (or pre- 
requires lots of 


tending to) practice, 


Work out with your pupils a simple 
menu and plan to have the real food 
when the play is presented. Practice sev- 
eral times passing things, eating so as not 
to interfere with 


speeches, and using 


good table manners. As this play begins, 
all except Uncle Grouch are half through 
the meal. Glasses of milk are nearly 
empty, portions on plates are nearly con- 
sumed, and so on. 

Remember that in a play of this type 
the dialogue may be greatly expanded. 
Lengthen the printed speeches and insert 
general 
greeting is indicated thus: “Att—Hello,” 


additional ones. Whenever a 
write a separate speech for each charac- 
ter, and coach the actors to give these 


speeches in rapid Succession, 


THe AMAZING Story or UNctr Sam 


As you glance through this choral 
reading, you may feel that you would 
like to have the Girl Soloist and the Boy 
Soloist consistently ask Uncle Sam all the 
answer them 
with the help of the Ensemble. In in 


questions and have him 


stances in which an answer is an enumer- 
ution (“And we filled it with farmers, 
traders, hunters,” and so on), designate a 
lifferent individual in the Ensemble to 
give each item in the list. 

The Ensemble will look well in some 


type of unifying costume, 
| 


Inexpensive 
ong cotton robes, like choir robes, in 
patriotic colors are effective. 

march on the 
stage singing “Bugle in My Heart,” found 


The Ensemble might 


on pages 40-41 of this issue. If possible, 
arrange to have the members stand on 
two or more elevations. You might have 
’ waist-high wallboard fence like that 
around a jury box or choir stall for the 


Ensemble to stand behind, 
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If the Ensemble members read their 
parts, have them make uniform folders 
for their copies of the script. Give each 
child a copy of the whole play with his 
own parts marked in a bright color. 


CLOSING DAY 


If you do not find in this issue exactly 
what you would like your pupils to give 
for Closing Day, consult previous issues 
of THe Instructor. During the past 
two years, many plays have appeared 
which emphasize the part children can 
Nearly every is- 
sue has at least one patriotic song and 


have in the war effort. 
recitation. Plays, recitations, and songs 
related to safety, health, social studies, or 
hobbies are good close-of-school choices. 
A simple drill that you will find adapt- 
able is “A Christmas Starlight Parade” 
(December 1942). Instead of the words 
Merry Christmas, the stars can spell 
A Happy Vacation, 


Plan a Fun-at-Home 
Vacation 
(Continued from page 16) 


various parties. A secretary for each of 


the three groups was chosen. 
D. Health valu 

The children discussed the health val 
ues of a happy summer out of doors. 
They learned that: 
1. Fresh air and sunshine are valuable. 
For this reason most of the parties were 
planned to be given out of doors. 
2. Happiness and health are good friends 
A healthy child is usually a happy one. 
3. There is a right way and a wrong way 
to dress for vacation parties; the weather 
should be considered. 
4. The right kind of lunch to bring 
is one having health value. Suggested 
lunch: two sandwiches, fruit, and milk. 
E. Science by-products. 
1. Many of the children wanted to take 
a bird, flower, or butterfly hike. Pre 
liminary study was done during the sci 
ence period. Pupils learned to recognize 
the different kinds of birds in our com 
munity and studied the various types of 
nests. These were recorded. 
2. Wild flowers were studied and their 
names were spelled during the spelling 
period, The teac her showed how to press 
flowers and put them into a booklet. 
3. The habits of butterflies and insects 
proved an interesting study. 
4 Cloud formations attracted the chil 
dren, especially when interest was aroused 
by finding animal shapes in the sky. 
5. Tree identification was a source of de 
light. Pupils learned to identify a tree 
by its leaves, fruit, and bark. 
F. In the reading period. 
1. Plays having the following titles were 
selected from our readers for the dra- 
matic party: “An Indian Play,” “George 
Washington,” “Our First Play,” “Betsy 
Ross,” “Hansel and Gretel.” 
2. Books that we read included Roller 
Skates, by Ruth Sawyer, and The Play-It 
Book, by Jean Fretwell. 
3. We found vacation poems under these 
titles: “Paper Boats,” “Going Downhill 
on a Bicycle,” “Swimming,” “A Hiking 
We Will Go,” “My Doll,” and “Pressing 
I low ers.” 
G. Music development 

We found vacation songs in these 
Rhythms and Rimes, Listen 
and Sing, Singing Days, and Tuning Up. 

Che individual teacher may not have 


songbooks: 


at hand the particular titles here men- 
tioned, but others of a similar sort will 
answer as well. 

At the close of the unit, the pupils 
were eager to begin their vacation at 
They realized that the study had 
resulted in a plan that would carry them 
through the whole vacation. A little 
planning, a little directing, and the co- 
operation of a few parents assure a hap- 
py, profitable summer. 


home. 











Treasure- lI rove 
FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


To request any of the specified items, 
use a separate slip of paper, 34 by 5% 
inches, for each item. On the slip write 
Number of item desired, together with 
your name, mailing address, school, and 
teaching position. In the envelope with 
your request slips enclose one three-cent 
stamp, plus any additional remittance 
called for in a particular case. When a 
supply for pupils is available, this will 
be stated. Please do not ask for items 
mentioned more than five months ago. 
Send request slips to: TREASURE-TROVE, 
Tue Instructor, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 





429. Flags, Insignia, Decorations 


The flags of the United Nations— 
twenty-nine of them—for your class- 
room wall! They are on an 18” x 24” 
poster in full color, drawn so that they 
seem to be planted in the soil, each of 
its own country, and whipping in a lively 
breeze. Each country’s capital is located. 
There are figures on population and area, 
and the dates when the various nations 
entered the war. On the reverse of the 
sheet are given, in the correct colors, 
eleven decorations and more than two 
hundred Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
insignia of rank, grade, and branch of 
service. This poster-folder, which would 
be attractive and useful in any school- 
room, is being offered to teachers by 
Greyhound Lines. 


430. Wartime Travel Hints 
In issuing a booklet called ABC’s of 


Wartime Travel, the Southern Pacific 
says: “We want you to know that we 
are working hard to do a bang-up job 
for Uncle Sam and doing our best to give 
This, fortunate- 
ly, is true of American railroads in gen- 
eral. To persuade travelers to do what 
will help the war program and avoid 
doing what will hinder it, the. Southern 
Pacific offers, to 
a journey, 


you good service, too. 


persons anticipating 


some good-natured sugges 


tions, illustrated with amusing sketches. 


431. Needle and Thread 


During the summer many a teacher 
takes inventory of her wardrobe and 
notes what she will need for the com- 
At a time when economy is 
not only sensible but patriotic, such a 
title as Easy Ways to Sew and Save 
would seem to have a definite appeal. 
[his is one of a group of excellent paper- 
guidebooks for the amateur 
seamstress, lavishly illustrated with pho- 
tographs and diagrams. Other titles are: 
Make and Mend for Victory; Learn Hou 
Book (Crocheting, Knitting, Tatting, 
Embroidering); Easy to Make Hats, 
Scarves, and Accessories; Gifts You Can 
Sew; and The Sewing Manual for Hom 
Decorators. Published by The Spool 
Cotton Company, these books may be 
obtained for 10 cents each. Which ones 
will you want us to order for you? 


ing year. 


cove red 


132. No Priority on Plans 

If you can’t arrange for that long- 
dreamed-of trip this summer—for good 
and sufficient reasons—no one can ob 
ject to your planning for what Robert 
Emmett calls “the realizable future.” In 
the bimonthly Trailways Magazine, he 
chats about Southwest” in 
an issue that contains other material on 
the West and the South. All of the 
articles are illustrated with stunning 
photographs, some of them 9” x 11” 
in size. Trailways provides much for 
your gedgraphy class as well as for your 
own enjoyment. <A copy of a recent 


“Swinging 


issue will be sent without charge by 
National Trailways Bus System. 


433. A Good Neighbor 


There is a special bond of sympathy be. 
tween the United States and one of th. 
countries of South America. Brazil was the 
first Latin-American nation to declare wa, 
on the Central Powers in 1917, and it wa 
the first South American nation to declare 
war on Germany and Italy in 1942. In each 
case Brazil entered the war in support of 
principles upheld by the United State 
This fact, reinforcing the natural interest jp 
a land that offers so many fascinating point: 
of comparison and contrast, gives timeliness 
to an offer by the Brazilian Information 
Bureau. They will be glad to send teacher, 
any of the following illustrated folders (ong 
to a teacher): Visit Brazil; Brazil at ; 
Glance; Principal Products of Brazil; Wha; 
is Your 1.Q. on Brazil? (an educational quiz 
with 100 questions). Please specify whic} 
publications you wish. 

Your requests for nutrition material listed on 


page 67 can be mailed to us in the same enve- 
lope as requests for Treasure-Trove material. 
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y be. No This is part of a series on matters of professional, educational and public interest, primarily related to nutrition 
f the | and the scientific approach to the food problem, and giving the background of the products of General Mills. 
1s the These messages are being disseminated through a number of professional and specialized publications in the 
e War | hope of providing material useful to the readers. 
C was 
eclare 
1 each | 
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at | 
Wha ~ = Some problems Research is organized to solve in one large food company 
whict How its normal functions have been multiplied in wartime. . 
; | glimpse of what General Mills Research has meant to consumers in the 
‘GC on 
a past, and a conviction about the future 
| oO MosT laymen, research is a somewhat forbid- Will people like this new food product? (If they 
T'S ding mystery symbolized all too inadequately — do not, it remains in spite of all its nutritive values, 
[ by the picture of a man in a white coat with his _—_a laboratory curiosity.) This is one function of the 
ever-present test tube and microscope. market research division. 
| On the contrary, research is the modern expres- What about the present products of a company 
| i sion of the spirit of Columbus and Magellan. It is like General Mills, Inc.? Can they be further en- 
5 the often discouraging, sometimes spectacular hanced nutritionally? Can they be processed more 
64 j search into the unknown. And it is the reason why — economically? Can they be packaged more per- 
; many of the foods you eat are better nutritionally —_ fectly so as to reach the consumer’s table in ideal 
| than they used to be, and why our army and navy — condition? ‘These, too, are the continuing obliga- 
are the best fed fighting men in the world. tions of organized research. 
| (In these messages we speak of our own research After many years of such activity, a considerable 
activities in General Mills, Inc., because we know __ store of knowledge is accumulated about natural 
“ them. Emphasis is placed on research by almost foods and how to process and package them— 
| every processor of nationally distributed food prod- _ fruits of research which are doubly valuable to a 
64 ucts, because’ research is the cornerstone of quality nation at war. This information, as a matter of 
| and the guarantee of good nutrition.) course, has been made available to the government, 
62 Food research is not merely a well equipped lab- together with the services of the entire General 
> | oratory and a staff of able scientists. It is also a Mills research organization. One result has been a 
62 continuing, expanding plan and an organization considerable development of new food products 
-* | to carry out the plan. A useful new food product and their use in Army rations. Another, entirely 
6s can, conceivably, be the result of somebody’slucky different, is mechanical development and produc- 
l “hunch.” But it has infinitely greater opportunity tion which is serving the Navy. 
7 | to become an enduring contribution to good nu- Out of this research tradition and the intensified 
59 trition if it develops out of the processes of organ- — activity of recent months comes the conviction 
| ized research. that our company, General Mills, Inc., must ac- 
MAIL . , . , oa as .. ¥ pryms 
: What natural materials are available for con- — cept its responsibility to render service in the diffi- 
1 | | version into this new product? Precisely what are — cult years which face the world. Both before and 
> | their nutritional contributions? How do they vary after the war is won, food and proper nutrition 
1 | | nutritionally, chemically, physically from crop to — will be prime problems which must be solved and 
| crop and from one region to another? These are _ solved correctly. The answers lie not in wishful 
ss | | merely a few of the questions for the chemical re- thinking or political maneuvers but in aggressive, 
o | | search division to answer. organized, enlightened research. The future is 
| Can this new product be manufactured eco- hard, but it is bright with promise. 
} . . er ° ° 
1 | | nomically with existing processing equipment or . 
s | will new mechanical processes and new packaging General Mills Inc 
| . ~ . 
| | methods have to be invented and developed? This . . 
1 | is a sample of what the engineering research divi- 
| ; ope 8 5 MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
4 sion must work out. 
7 
1 | 
i 
a 
65 | 
64 
| 
60 | 
61 | | 
65 ee ; ; 
63 These are some of the leading products of General Mills, Inc. Most of them were born in the General 
Cover | Mills Research Laboratories. All have been enriched or restored in accord with the recommendations 
1.58 of the Food and Nutrition Board of the National Research Council, using techniques of enrichment 
- | and restoration developed in the General Mills Research Laboratories. In these times of critical food 
— shortages, enriched flour and restored cereals must play an important part in the national dietary 
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Stange ¢ But the Japs the Prisoner 


This fine, young American was formerly employed by 
the L & N at Louisville, Kentucky... volunteered in 
1941...fought at Bataan...was captured by the 
Japanese. 

Temporarily, a Little Jap with a Big Gun holds him in 
a concentration camp. 

Physically confined? Yes! But his soul is free and his 
American Spirit soars back across the seas to his be- 


loved homeland where... 


men speak, live, plan, work, play and pray as they 
choose; 

every person is master of his fate; 

life and property are protected by law; 

children laugh and grow up in freedom to reach 


high places in government or industry according 
to their merit. 























Yes, the Jap’s the real prisoner. He has never known 
the joys of individual freedom. His lot is to serve a 
master blindly. He has never known the glorious privi- 
lege of living under laws that he has had a part in 
making. He has never seen Free Men and Free Enterprise 
build a wonderful country like America where the 
comforts of the ordinary man are beyond his fondest 
dreams. 


Ours is a great Country, made so under our form of 
government, by Free Men, by Free Enterprise. That’s 
what we are fighting to preserve. 





PRESIDENT 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD 


The immediate purpose of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad and employees 
is to help win the war. This done, its energies will be again directed to the 
South's all-around development in which it has already played an important 
part. Despite much misunderstanding of the complicated freight rate structure, 
the average rates on actual movement from the South to the North are as low 
as, or lower than, from the North to the South. To encourage the free movement 
of goods manufactured in the South to consuming centers in the North and 
East, Southern railroads make rates necessary to accomplish that purpose. 
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Old Reliable...Yesterday...Today...Tomorrow 
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